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Portraits are given above of fowls of two con- 
spicuous breeds. One is remarkable for its large 
size, and the other for its diminutive, as well as 
picturesque and odd appearance. The Light Brah- 
ma is now well known amongst breeders and fan- 
ciers, but is not yet nearly so popular amongst 
farmers, and those who rear poultry for market, as 
it should be. The above portraits are drawn from 
life from some birds bred and owned by Messrs. 
Magrane & Fairservice, of Woodside, near Newark, 
N. J. These gentlemen, who are well known 
amongst fancy poultry:breeders, have been more 
than usually successful in taking premiums at ex- 
hibitions, and their birds are in great demand, not 
only at home, but in foreign countries. Some fine 
specimens were recently sold and shipped to an 
English breeder. After an inspection of their 
poultry, the selection of a pair for illustration was 
no easy matter, as it was difficult to choose where 
many were worthy of the distinction. Having so 
frequently described the Light Brahmas, we need 
not now repeat their characteristics, but merely 
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point out here, the small head, the lofty carriage, 
the broad full breast, the deep round body, the 
short stout limbs, all of which mark the high-bred 
bird, and one producing a great amount of flesh 
with the least offal. This is one distinguishing fea- 
ture of the Brahma fowl, which renders it a profit- 
able breed for the farmer. - No other bird excels it 
as a winter layer, and as it is a good mother, the 
plentiful fluff about it serving to keep the chicks 
warm in the coldest weather, and as the chicks are 
hardy, it is easy to have very early birds. The 
young birds, as broilers, are remarkably juicy, well 
flavored, and tender, and the young cockerels of 4 
to 6 months, weighing, as they easily do, 8 to 9 Ibs., 
make most excellent roasters. As with all high- 
bred, pure races, the half-bred crosses of these, on 
the common stock, are nearly as good as the pure 
bred. There is no breed that excels the Light 
Brahma as the farmer’s fuwl. To introduce one 
young cock for every 25 common hens, would be to 
easily double the value of the farmer’s yearly pro- 
duct. This we can say after several years’ ex- 


JAPANESE BANTAMS. — Drawn and Engraved for the Amertean Agriculture. 

















perience, . during which our main stock has been 
of this breed, and having had occasionally some 
hundreds of cross-bred chickens for the- market. 

The Japanese Bantams, from which the portraits 
were taken, are also the property of Messrs. Ma- 
grane & Fairservice, who, to save trouble, request 
us to state that they have none of these birds for 
sale this season. These quaint little creatures are 
drawn in proportion to the larger birds, and weigh 
a pound and aquartereach. The plumage is white, 
excepting some of the wing feathers, the tail, and 
sometimes the tips of the neck feathers, which are 
black. The legs are bright yellow. The tail is the 
most curious part of this breed, being ‘large, and 
carried so erect as to nearly touch the head. The 
legs are so short as to be almost invisible, and this 
gives the birds a curious creeping sort of gait. The 
little hens are exemplary mothers, and one of them, 
with a brood of tiny chicks, would. be the delight 
of a boy or girl, as well as attractive pets for old 
folks. This breed has ‘the virtue, rare*samongst 
bantams, of being exceedingly peaceable and quiet, 
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Western Dairying.—It is but a short 
time since the term “ Western,” as applied to dairy pro- 
ducts, was held to denote an inferior quality and a low 
price. Enterprising Western dairymen chafed under the 
reproach and the injury which, to some extent, resulted 
from this condition of things. They went resolntely to 
work to change it, and have succeeded. Now the best 
Western creamery butter is songht by the fine grocery 
dealers in New York and other cities as the best they 
can offer to their exacting customers, and it is sold at 
wholesale at 5 cents per pound above the prices of the 
best Eastern butter. ‘* Western,” therefore, is no longer 
a term of reproach, so far as the butter of the best makers 
is concerned. But there is still large room for improve- 
ment, for common “Western” butter is yet sold for 
grease, and brings 8 to 10 cents a pound, when the best 
brings 35 to 4) cents, and poor Eastern butter brings 16 
to 2. The above remarks apply to cheese. Western 
cheese has of late taken the first premiums at exhibi- 
tions in competition with that from Eastern dairies, 
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[The Hints and@ Suggestions in these columns are 
never copied from previous years, but are freshly pre- 
pared for every paper, from the latest experience and 
observations, by practical men in each department.] 


While the past winter has been, as regards weath- 
er, one of the most pleasant, in some other respects 
it has been uncomfortable, not to say disastrous. 
Probably never before “in the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant,’? have the country roads been in such 
wretched condition. The impassable state of the 
roads in the Western, and in some of the Middle 
and Eastern States, has almost totally stopped 
traffic, and has seriously affected general business. 
Fortunately, many farmers had sold and delivered 
much of their wheat, and had thus secured a fair 
price in good time ; but the corn crop has been left 
in the fields, either unhusked, or in piles, exposed 
to the weather. We hearmuch complaint of heavy 
losses of corn in this way; and a great loss on ac- 
count of the bad condition of the bulk of what was 
secured. There is in this acostly and pertinent les- 
son to farmers. We must ‘‘ mend our ways ”’ in this 
respect. Without roads, civilized man is reduced 
to the helpless condition of the savage. Hundreds 
of millions of dollars have been spent in building 
railroads, and the bulk of the expenditure has 
directly,or indirectly,come out of the pockets of the 
farmers ; but all this costly provision for carrying 
freight to market is totally useless, without passable 
country roads, by which the railroads can be fed. 
We have lost sight of this absolute necessity for 
good country roads. We have ignored the fact that 
bad roads are one of the heaviest taxes to which 
agriculture is subjected. We have submitted year 
after year to the annoyances and losses occasioned 
by our miserable roads, and still it is probable that 
unless attention is persistently drawn to this sub- 
ject, it will be overlooked so soon as the occasion 
has passed away. During winter, we can neither 
make nor repair roads ; and when “settled weather” 
comes, we can get along pretty well without repair- 
ing them. In this way we worry along. Our whole 
road system needs changing. This has been fre- 
quently set forth in this Journal, and will be again 
as opportunity offers. But certainly one of the 
most important and obligatory duties of the farm- 
er, is the construction and ~roper maintenance of 
roads that can be used at a1 season of the year. 
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Hints for Work. 

With the Return of Spring come floods and fresh, 
and much damage will result unless Prevented, 
Wash-outs of roads, fields, yards, etc., may be 
averted by providing a number of outlets for the 
water at the places where it first gathers, Here 
it should be spread in several channels and pre- 
vented from gathering into a dangerous stream, 

Water Furrows should be carried as little belowa 
level as possible, and there should be so many of 
them that none will overflow into the others, 
By diverting the wash of roads from the gutters 
into small channels, the water charged with fertiliz- 
ing matter may be spread upon the fields, ang 
damage to the roads prevented. 

Drains should be cleared of waste matters, such 
as leaves, and other trash that will interfere wittp 
the flow of water. In digging open drains, the earth 
should be thrown out upon the side opposite to that 
from which the surface water comes. {[n all the 
provisions made for carrying off surface water, the 
following principal points should be looked to, viz. : 
give the water the easiest possible channel ; keep. 
it in many small streams ; avoid any thing that will 
prevent easy escape for the water from the channels ; 
provide an outflow into a stream or pond, or 
take care that it escapes where it will do no damage, 

Flanting Corn may be begun in the South this. 
month. It is frequently planted late, with a view 
to save one working. The early planted corn gives 
the best ears, because these are well forward before: 
the hot, dry weather of July can stop the growth; 
and the cultivating of a forward corn crop does not. 
interfere with working the cotton. It is more con- 
venient to have these two kinds of labors follow each: 
other than to allow them to occur at the same time, 


Shallow Planting is preferable for an early crop, 
when the soil has not been thoroughly warmed up, 

Fodder Crops, such as corn planted in drills, and 
millet, will be found very valuable, and one can 
hardly kave too much of them. These all go into 
manure for the farm; and the more fodder to feed, 
the more grain will be made, and the more cotton 
there will be to sell. By planting these crops early, 
damage by dry weather will generally be avoided, 
or a second crop may often be taken after the first 
is harvested. Green fodder crops exhaust the soil 
very little, but heavy crops require rich soil. 

Top Dressing Grain Crops.—It is now that we re- 
quire rapid, vigorous growth, to send up strong 
spears from the tillering roots. A moderate dress- 
ing of. some active fertilizer, rich in ammonia, and 
with a good supply of phosphoric acid for the needs 
of the grain, is precisely what is needed. We do 
not point out here what fertilizer should be used. 
Several kinds, suitable for this purpose, are men- 
tioned elsewhere. Where the wheat or rye was top- 
dressed in the fall, 100 pounds per acre may be suf- 
ficient now ; otherwise 150 pounds would be needed. 

Selection of Seed.—The corn crop may be greatly. 
increased by selecting the best seed. There are 
varieties now coming into use which have the habit 
of bearing more than one ear to the stalk. If we 
can grow corn that produces only two ears to each 
stalk, it will be easy enough to produce 100 bushels 
per acre. But it is unsafe to experiment largely. 
Plant the main crop with what is known to be 
safe, and try new kinds in a small way at first. 


Improved Seed, like improved stock, must be grown 
with special care, or it will rapidly go back to its 
original state. In experimenting with new kinds, 
every care should be given to keep up the vigor of 
the plant and maintain the character of the product. 

Artificial Fertilizers.—The use of some active fer- 
tilizer early in the spring will be beneficial on al- 
most all crops. When used with discretion, these 
are very profitable. But at this season only those 
that are perfectly soluble will be found available. 

Early Potatoes.—Where the season permits of early 
planting, and this crop is already in the ground, it 
will be necessary to keep the sprouts slightly cov- 
ered with earth as asafeguard against frost. By 
planting early, and hastening growth by frequent 
cultivation, the first crop may be gathered in time 
for a second planting. Where there is easy com- 
munication from southern fields to northern mar- 
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kets, few crops pay better than early potatoes, and 
in the Northern States, early planted potatoes may 
be harvested and sold in time to tuke a crop of 
corn fodder, corn, or millet, from the same land. 

Flowing.—In the northern part of the country we 
are only as yet thinking about plowing and sowing. 
Here we find it best to be careful about putting the 
plows to work too soon. The soil should be dry 
enough to crumble before it is turned. Where a 
fallow is to be plowed for corn, it may be done as 
soon as may be; but sod ground should be left as 
long as possible, so as to get a good growth of 
clover to turn under. Steel and equally hard, 
chilled-iron plows have become so cheap and com- 
mon, that every farmer may procure one. They are 
of easy draft, and scour perfectly in any soil. 

Spring Oultivation.—In time, no farmer will fail to 
cultivate the fall-sown crops, just as corn or roots 
are now cultivated. We greatly need a machine for 
hoeing wheat and rye, by which the product will 
be much increased. At present only comparatively 
few farmers harrow these crops in the spring, while 
every one could, and should, do so. The ground 
should be dry on the surface before this is done, 
although the frost may not be out of the sub-soil. 
The object is to break up the crust and mellow the 
ground; this is done perfectly by either of the 
sloping-tooth harrows illustrated in Jan., pp. 18, 19. 

Spring Wheat.—A new variety of spring wheat, 
which would be as good in its way as the Clawson, 
and some other new fall wheats, would be an ac- 
quisition. Two new varieties are offered by B. K. 
Bliss & Sons which, as far as can be judged by the ap- 
pearance of the grain, seem to be well worthy of a 
trial. This crop needs early sowing, and a liberal 
dressing of Nitrate of Soda will help it amazingly. 

Oats are hardy, and may be sown as soon as the 
frost is well out of the soil, if the seed is well coy- 
ered. It will be found preferable to drill in the 
seed, rather than to sow broadcast. We always 
sow clover with oats, if it is convenient, and have 
never found the crop to shade the ground too much. 

Clover Seed is cheap, and although it may not be 
sown until next month, a sufficient supply should 
be secured at once. No one knows how soon an 
advance in price may occur. Where there is no 
danger that the ground may wash by beavy rains or 
melting snow, clover seed may be sown towards the 
end of the month upon the snow. It will not 
sprout until the ground becomes warm.—The best 
time is on a still morning, after a little night freez- 
ing, which opens cracks all over the surface.- The 
seed drops into these, and is covered as the 
ground thaws. 

Meadows and Pastures are frequently injured by 
pasturing as soon as the snow is off. Nothing is 
gained, but damage results from such a course. 
As soon as dry enough, roll the surface thoroughly. 
Sod heaved by frost is restored by rolling, and 
stones or lumps are pressed down smoothly. The 
good effect will be appreciated when the mower is 
used. Walk behind the roller and pick up and 
throw into the box stones that may project enough 
to catch the mower blade. 

Live Stock.—Although spring begins this month, 
for stock it is practically winter for some weeks 
yet. As warmth increases, some exercise in a dry 
yard is useful. When the melting snow or rain 
floods the barn-yard,the animals should be removed. 
It would be advisable to keep the yards dry if pos- 
sible, by drains leading to a field where the liquid 
manure will be serviceable. By some means the 
feet of animals should be kept out of half frozen 
slop or mud in wet yards. 

Feeding Young Stock.—It is often but wrongly 
considered that anything is good enough for yourg 
stock. On the contrary, nothing can be too good 
for growing animals, Coarse, indigestible, and es- 
pecially musty food, is very injurious. to them. It 
disorders the digestion, and produces diarrhea, 
red-water, and impacted rumen; or paves the way 
for an attack of “ black-leg,’’ or other anthraz dis- 
eases, When the change to green food comes. Plants 
affected by smut, rust, and other fungoid diseases 
are, when used as food, most dangerous in their ef- 
fects, and should be most carefully avoided. 

Horses,—The breaking up of winter brings heavy 





roads and severe work for teams. When extra ex- 
ertion is called for, it should be done deliberately 
and with caution. Chains and harness should be 
strong; sudden jerks are dangerous to the teams, 
harness, and wagons. Above all things a driver 
should be patient and gentle. Willing animals 
should never be fretted by the obstinacy or stupidi- 
ty of ignorant hired men, Just now let the farm- 
er keep a sharp eye on his horses. 

Cows.—For the management of cows at this 
season, see hints for the past two months. 

Sheep and Lambs.—Upon warm days the ticks will 
be active, and the sheep may be noticed rubbing 
themselves against walls and fences. For ticks, a 
pint of a solution of Buchan’s “‘ Carbolic Dip’’ may 
be poured on to the sheep through the spout of a 
common kerosene oil can. Part the wool along the 
back, and pour the dip so that it runs down the sides. 

Swine.-—Sows that have not been bred, may be 
coupled this month. This will bring the pigs in 
June, and give time to have market pigs for the 
holidays, or fine store pigs for wintering over. 

Vermin.—As the sun gets warm in the middle of 
the day, lice will become troublesome upon calves, 
pigs, and fowls. Nothing is so fatal to lice as grease. 
A mixture of lard and kerosene oil is very disagree- 
able to these pests. Put the mixture wherever it 


will do the most harm to the parasites and the 


most good to the infested animals. 

Poultry.—Ilt is now that the early layers will be- 
come broody. March or April chicks are very 
profitable, and every broody hen should be set at 
once. Give clean nests of oat-straw or hay, and 
put a handful of feathers under the eggs to keep 
them warm when the hen is off of the nest to feed. 

Catarrh and Roup.—We have never seen so much 
disease amongst poultry as in the present season. 
There are many half blind hens whose sight might 
have been preserved by a little care. When the 
eyes become gummed up and the nostrils discharge, 
it is first catarrh, and then follows roup. Wash the 
heads and eyes with warm water and vinegar, and 
then touch the nostrils and the throat with a 
feather dipped in a solution of a pinch of chlorate 
of potash in a tablespoonful of warm water. 
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Notes on Orchard and Garden Work. 


There is no month of all the twelve, for which it 
is more difficult to write these Notes, than March. 
It is on the border between winter and spring, and 
while in the northernmost localities winter still 
lingers, our readers in the Middle and Southern 
States are fairly in the midst of their spring work. 
As in other months our Notes are a little in advance 
of the season, as it is very easy for the reader to 
look back, should he find what we have indicated 
for March is with him practicable only for April. 
Those who have neglected to order trees, plants, 
seeds, etc., until now, should lose no time in pro- 
curing their supplies....‘‘ Where shall I buy?’? is 
a question frequently asked by correspondents, 
especially by those who have had no experience in 
purchasing. As we do not, knowingly, admit the 
advertisement of any one, from whom we would 
not purchase ourselves, we decline recommending 
one dealer in preference to another. The mail fa- 
cilities allow seeds and small plants to be sent to 
remote localities. With regard to more bulky ar- 
ticles the matter of transportation is to be con- 
sidered, and one will naturally purchase near home, 
if he can be well served, but if there is any doubt 
as to this, no consideration of saving of freight 
should prevent ordering from a nurseryman of good 
reputation..... In the hurry of spring work do not 
be tempted to plant, plow, or work the soil in any 
manner, until it is sufficiently dry, and will crumble 
as it is moved by the spade or plow. 

pa LEE 


Orchard and Nursery. 


Injured Trees should be looked to at once. If 
limbs have been broken by accumulations of snow 
and ice; make a smooth wound and cover it with 
melted grafting wax or thick paint. Trees that are 

Girdled by Mice or Rabbits, if the inner bark is not 
destroyed, will recover if well earthed up, or by the 
application of athick plaster of cow dung and loam, 











bound on bya coarse cloth, the object being to 
keep the parts from drying until the wound can be 
healed. Where the girdling is complete, and the 
inner bark quite removed, the only chance of sav- 
ing the tree is to insert 
grafts between the bark 
above and that below. 
Pieces of the shoots of the 
same tree are sharpened at 
each end, and cuts made 
in the bark by a chisel, 
pointing downwards be- 
low the wound, and point. 
ing upwards above it; 
: the cions, as we may call 

' them, are then inserted 
asin the engraving, and the wound covered with 
clay or grafting wax. 

Planting need not be hurried. When trees arrive 
from the nursery, unpack them, keeping a sharp 
eye to the labels, and ‘‘heel-in” at once. This is 
done by opening a trench and placing in the trees 
in a sloping position with their roots well covered 
with fine soil. This should be done if only a day is 
to intervene between their arrival and their plant- 
ing, and when thus cared for, they remain for days 
or weeks without harm. 

Pruning before Planting is of great importance. 
No matter how carefully a tree may be taken up, a 
large share of its fibrous roots are lost, and the top 
should be cut back in proportion. The tree as re- 
ceived from the nursery will probably have four or 
five branches, and if planted as it is, only a few of 
the uppermost buds on each branch will start. . It 
should be cut back to leave but three or four buds 
on each branch. Novices hesitate to do this, but 
it is all important to the future welfare of: the tree. 
At the same time all bruised roots should be (eu 
back to sound wood. : 

Laying out the Ground may be done in squares, 
the trees in rows, and opposite each other, a com- 
mon plan for small orchards, but where the ground 
is to be used to the best advantage, the quincunz 
method is adopted, in which each tree stands at 
the corner of an equilateral triangle, and is equally 
distant from six others. For any plan, the ground 
should be measured and staked out beforehand. 

In Planting, recollect that the tree is not a post, 
but a broad and shallow hole is needed, in which 
the roots can be spread to their greatest extent... If 
the soil is poor, some good compost may be added, 
but no fresh manure. Set the tree so that it’ will 
be just as it stood before removal. Spread the 
roots equally, and work the soil in among them, 
and especially under them with the fingers, and 
cover gradually. When the roots are well cover- 
ed, the soil may be pressed down gently with the 
foot, not stamped down, and the filling finished. 

Stakes, where trees are properly planted, are not 
needed, unless in exposed localities where there are 
strong winds, and in such cases the orchard should 
be protected by a screen of some quick-growing 
trees that will serve as a wind-break. 

Mulching newly planted trees is often highly im- 
portant, whatever will prevent evaporation from 
the soil will answer. In some localities stones are 
the most available mulch. Use bog-hay, pine- 
needles, straw, or whatever will cover the surface. 

Recording the Orchard should not be omitted. La- 
bels soon become obliterated, and are unreliable, 
but a map, or a record by rows, is permanent. 

Grafting is best done just as vegetation starts, A 
tree that produces poor fruit is easily converted in- 
to a profitable tree. The operation is a simple one, 
and any intelligent boy can perform it. It is not 
practicable for us to repeat these instructions every 
year. A very full and detailed account was given 
in April, 1877, which may be procured for 15 cents. 

Old Trees may be renovated by cutting out the 
crowded branches, manuring, and giving the trunk 
and larger branches a wash of ley or soft soap, and 
scraping, as recommended last month on page 51. 

Crops in the Orchard.—A young orchard may be 
cultivated with manured crops, such as potatoes 
and root crops, but when the trees come into bear- 
ing, they need all the soil to themselves. 

Insects.—See for these, and other timely matters, 
last month’s Notes. 
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Fruit Garden. 


Whatever preliminary work remains should be 
disposed of, such as delayed pruning of grapes, 
currants, etc. ; the making and repair of trellises 
and supports for grapes, raspberries, etc., and 
other matters hinted at last month. 

Planting should be done as early as the soil is in 
good working order, that the plants may get well 
established before hot weather. Manure is to be 
given liberally, and nothing is better than well de- 
composed stable manure. The whole soil of the 
garden should be well enriched, if fine fruit is ex- 


pected. Ashes are useful here, and a dressing of | 


lime once in 4 or 5 years will often be of great help. 
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us, excellent. So much depends upon locality. to grow where sown: Beet, Carrot, Cress (Pepper. 


Have a plenty of the Concord, and find out what 
otner varieties have done well in the vicinity. 


——— 
Kitchen and Market Garden. 
Forwarding plants in hot-beds and cold frames 

will be the main work this month, except in south- 

ern localities, where the planting out and seed- 
sowing will be going on in some States, while still 
further south, marketing will have begun. 
Hot-Beds and Cold Frames were treated last month 
as fully as is practicable ina journal. A week’s 
experience with either will teach an intelligent per- 
son more than can a volume. In most northern 


| localities, this month will be soon enough to start 


In mentioning varieties, we name a few of the most | 


reliable, referring to the catalogues for the others. 
Dwarf Trees.—See remarks on these last month. 
Set from 6 to 10 feet apart, according to the shape 
in which they are to be trained. The union of the 
etock and tree should be just below the surface. 
Blackberries and Raspberries start early, and need 
early planting. Nurserymen furnish a cane with 


them, but this is of no use save asa handle. No 
fruit is to be expected the first year. The canes 
that grow this year will bear fruit the next. The 


“ Kittatinny”’ is the best general blackberry. The 
’ “Brandywine ’’ and “ Highland Hardy ’’ are among 

the leading hardy raspberries, and Miami or Mam- 
~ moth Cluster, the best Black-cap. 

Gooseberries.—The Downing is the best native. 
Currants.—Versailles and White Grape are the 
best red and white. Black Naples for black. Both 
gooseberries and currants may be trained to a sin- 
. gle stem like a small tree, but the prevalence of 
the borers make it risky. The better form is an 
open bush with 4 or5 stems. Both are sensitive to 
hot weather, and the ground should be mulched. 
Strawberries.—When cold weather is over, pa:t 
* the straw or hay covering over the plants to expos: 
them freely. For varieties and new beds, see p. 102. 

Grapes.—Every one who cultivate grapes largely, 
will have “ Fuller’s Grape Culturist,’’ or other work, 
asaguide. The neglect of farmers to grow grapes 
would be astonishing, did we not consider the great 
amount of mystery that has been thrown around 
the training, pruning, and culture generally by some 
writers. There is no reason why every farmer’s 
family should not have all the grapes they can eat ; 
and there is scarcely a town or village lot so small 
but at least one vine may be grown. 

A Vine can be carried anywhere, almost, so tract- 
able is it. If one has a vineyard, he will follow 
_ some regular method. But grapes can be had if 
there is a fence, a shed, the side of a barn, or that 
of a house, to train them upon. Fruit may be had 
within a foot of the ground, or 15 or 20 feet from 
it. We will talk about training another month. 

Plant a Vine or Vines.—Small vines, which will 
soon become large, may be had by mail. A vine 
one, or at most two, years old is better than older. 
You do not want several feet of old cane or vine. 
You want a good root, with a piece of vine long 
enough to have about three buds. All the rest is 
useless. Having a rooted plant like this, consider 
where you are to run your vine; give it a good, 
large hole, and if the soil is bad, put in some good, 
fresh earth. Do not put the roots in a deep hole, 
but spread evenly, and cover with 6 or 8 inches of 
earth. If but one can be set, be sure and plant 
that one. If room for more, and they may be put 
every 8 or 10 feet, set more. Before planting the 
vines, puta stake—a pole—6 or 8ft. or more high, in 
the place, to avoid injuring the roots by driving it. 

When the buds start, there will be 3 or more; rub 
off all but 2 of the strongest, and when the shoot 
from either of these is long enough to tie to the 
stake, tie up the strongest of the two with a soft 
string, and break away the other. To start right, 


| seeds in a cold frame. 
| on “ Protecting Plants in Spring,’’ we have endeay- 





| planted in these. 





a hot-bed (see last month for details), or to sow 
In an article on page 102, 


ored to explain the principle of the cold frame. It 
consists in catching the sun’s heat during the day, 
and before cooling sets in, covering the bed to re- 
tain the heat. Judiciously managed, a cold frame 
will be found of great use, but all 

Plants Under Glass need care. The right thing 
must be done at the right time, or all the labor of 
weeks may be lost inan hour. Both hot-beds and 
cold frames must be ventilated, daily, at this sea- 
son, or, a8 gardeners say, they must ‘‘ have air.” 


This is done by lifting the upper end of the sash, | 


and holding it up by a long wedge-shaped block, 
which will allow the hight to be varied, or by slid- 
ing down the sash, or even removing it altogether. 
The sun’s heat in a closed bed will soon kill tender 
plants, and neglecting to close upon a raw and cold 
afternoon may check and injure the plants beyond 
all recovery. The care is not much, and may soon 
become a habit—but it must be given without fail. 

Watering must be attended to, and when the soil 


| gets packed and crusted between the rows, break 


it up or mellow it with the finger, ora pointed stick. 
Seedlings, when large enough, transplant to other 
frames, giving, at least, an inch each way. 
Window Boxes, as mentioned last month, will al- 
low the few plants needed for the family garden to 
be forwarded nearly as well as ina hot-bed. Ob- 
serve the transplanting. Expose to air whenever the 
weather is mild, to get strong and stocky plants. 
Transplanting to the Open Ground will vary with 
the locality. Cabbages do not mind cool nights, if 
well hardened off, while tomatoes are readily in- 
jured. See p. 102, on the use of hand-lights. 
Plants Wintered in Cold Frames.—The gardeners 
near New York remove the sashes altogether from 
their cabbage, lettuce, and other cold-frame plants, 
early in March, and transplant to the open ground 
as soon as that can be made ready. They do this 
both to harden off the plants and to use the glass for 
Forwarding Lettuce.—Other frames are made 
ready, with rich soil, the fall before, and filled with 
leaves. This month, the leaves are removed, the 
sashes from the cabbage frames placed on these, 
until the soil is well warmed, and lettuce plants 
which were wintered in the other frames are 
For details of this and forward- 
ing cauliflower in the same manner, see Peter Hen- 
derson’s article “‘A Double Crop,”’ p. 68, last month. 
Preparing the Soil.—Those who failed to take ad- 
vantage of the favorable weather last autumn to 
manure and plow, or spade, al] vacant ground, made 
a mistake, and must now wait for suitable 
weather. Plowing, or otherwise working the soil, 
is one thing that cannot be hurried without injury. 
If the soil will not crumble, we must wait. 
Sowing Seeds in Open Ground.—Novices often err 
in sowing many things too early. Theold way was 
to have a time of “‘ making garden,’’ sow pretty 


| much everything at once, and be done with it. 
| The consequence was, a glut of vegetables at mid- 


you must grow but one shoot the first year, and | 
| plants in the open ground until the soil gets well 


keep that tied up as it grows. 


| 
What Varieties to Plant.—It is probably safe to | 
| natives of temperate regions flourish all the bet- 


say that the “ Concord” will suit the greatest num- 
ber of localities. ‘Brighton’? and “Creveling” 
are among the earliest. ‘‘ Delaware ” is a favorite 
for rich soils. “ Barry” and ‘‘ Wilder” are, with 





summer, with a corresponding scarcity early and 
late. It is of no use to sow seeds of sub-tropical 


warmed, and chilly nights are over; while those 


ter before the summer’s heats come on. 


Early Sowings may be made of the following, as 
soon as the beds can be got ready; the following 


} 








grass), Leek, Onion, Parsley, Parsnip, Peas Rad- 
ish, Spinach, and Turnip. Among those to be 
sown in a seed-bed for transplanting are; Ce} 

Cabbage, Cauliflower, Kale, and Lettuce, Parsley 
is often transplanted, and may be included in these 
All of the gourd or squash family, all of our gar. 
den Beans, Corn, Tomatoes, and others, must be left 
until warm weather, or else be sown under glass, 

A Seed Drill is a time—and back—saving con- 

trivance, and will pay even in a moderate-sized gar- 
den. They generally are convertible into useful 
hand cultivators. We have tried only Allen’s 
Planet, Jr., and Comstock’s, and would not part 
with either for many times its cost. These, andno 
doubt others,are offered in our advertising columns, 

Peas should go in early. “ Alpha” is a little 
later than the “ Dan]. O’Rourke,’”’ under its many 
names, and is the earliest wrinkled pea. 

Early Potatoes must be planted early. Where it 
is not time to plant, bring the seed potatoes to a 
warm room to start the eyes. We put in the 
earliest planting as soon as the soil will allow, and 
keep some litter at hand to pull over the rows, 
should a,frosty night occur after they are up. 

Sweet Potatoes are “bedded” in the Southem 
States carly this month, either in a gentle hot-bea, 
or more frequently on a piece of rich soil, sheltered 
by a fence, where the sun will lay during the day, 
and the bed can be covered at night with litter or 
boards, to retain the heat. In either case, the 
tubers are laid lengthwise, and covered with rich, 
light soil. Cotton-seed and castor-pomace hayc 
been suggested as heating material for this use, 

Asparagus Beds.—Wherever wiuter is over, rake 
off the coarse litter, and fork in the fine manure, 

Odds and Ends,—Secure pea-brush and bean 
poles, if not done, before the leaves start....Order 
seeds, if not already done....Have extra hoes, 
rakes, etc., and extra parts to any machine likely to 
be broken....Manure should decompose rapidly 
now ; turn over the heaps, and add water, if at all 
dry....Be prepared to meet the ‘‘ potato bug ” on 
its first appearance. If help is at command, it 
pays to hand-pick the first comers. 

> 
Flower Garden and Lawn, 

Tree-planting, so far as deciduous trees go, 
should be done with the same care as directed for 
fruit trees. Evergreens may be left until later, and 
they require even more care, for if the roots once 
become dry, they cannot be resuscitated. 

The Lawn must be a remarkable one if a dressing 
of some kind will not help it. Manure should not 
be used, unless so thoroughly decomposed that 20 
seeds remain alive. Ashes, guano, or other fertil- 
izers applied to meadow lands may be used here. 

New Lawns should have the soil thoroughly pre- 
pared and wellenriched. Our experience in sowing 
mixed seeds has not been satisfactory. For a rich, 
and especially a lime-stone soil, we should sow Ken- 
tucky Blue Grass, and for light sandy soils, Red- 
top, or that variety of it known as ‘‘ Rhode Island 
Bent,” with, perhaps, a quart of White Clover 
Seed to each bushel of grass-seed. 

Small Plots and Margins of Lawns are best laid 
with sod. In sodding a plot, make the soil thor 
oughly fertile, and take care that there are no loose 
places that will settle. 

Walks and Drives can not be permanent and satis- 
factory without a good foundation of stones at bot- 
tom, gradually decreasing in size to the surface. 

Clumps of Perennial plants that have been in 
place for several years may be taken up, divided, 
and reset in fresh soil. Ponies and a few others 
should only be disturbed in autumn. 


Beds of Bulbs may be uncovered, and where the 
weather is not settled, it is well to be prepared to 
cover the bed if-a severe night occurs. 

Bedding Designs.—If any are to be planted, they 
should be well considered beforehand, and have 
the plants, whether from cuttings or seeds, in course 
of propagation, and look out for the 

Propagation of Geraniums, Verbenas, Chrysanthe- 
mums, and other plants for decorating the grounds. 
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The American Agriculturist for 
March Ist, is in some respects one of the most 
valuable numbers of this excellent Journal ever is- 
sued. The new plan given for making every farm 
an Agricultural Experiment Station without expense, 
is of the highest importance to all cultivators. -— 
The full directions for the work of the month in Field, 
Garden, etc., are very good. Many useful and labor- 
saving contrivances, with engravings and descriptions 
are given. This number has Sundry Humbugs exposed ; 
@ $250 Cottage, with engraved plans and details of cost; 
Among the Farmers, by One of Them; Talks on Farm 
Crops; What Crops to Grow; What Strawberries to 
Plant; Many Home Hints; Boys and Girls’ Illustrated 
Columns; a profusely illustrated article on Clover Seeds 
and their Adulterations; Swindling Seed Enterprises; a 
multitude of plain, practical articles, items, illustrations, 
etc., for the Farm, Garden, and Household.—A most use- 
ful paper. Ornance Jupp Company, Publishers, New 
York. $1.60a year. Single numbers 15 cents. 





(The plan referred to in the following item, and 
described in next columns, is one of the most im- 
portant advances in the application of science to 
practical agriculture ever made in this country, 
and it should be widely known.—-Eps. Am. Agr.] 


Most Important to Farmers.—The 
Cultivators of onr country are annually paying many mil- 
lions of dollars for purchased fertilizers. But half, if 
not three-fourths of this sum is qwasfed, partly because of 
frauds inthe manufacture, but especially because of the 
uncertainty as to what any particular soil needs. For 
illustration, one soil may lack potash only, but if the 
farmer buys a compound fertilizer, however good, of 
which only one-fourth is potash, and the other three- 
fourths are other valuable elements, Dut not wanted, they 
are 8o much useless expense. Chemical analysis can not 
yet tell in advance.—Prof. Arwarsr, the Director of the 
first successful Agricultural Experiment Station started 
in this country, has devised a plan which will enable 
every cultivator to put the question directly to his own 
soil, “‘ What fertilizer do you need?” and get an answer. 
This is in the form of experiments with emall quantities 
of tested fertilizers to be applied on trial plots, at little 
expense. These fertilizers, tested by the Professor for 
purity, etc., are put up in small bags and supplied at cost, 
with fall directions for making the experiments and get- 
ting the correct answers without the aid of the Chemist. 
This will furnish an almost infallible guide for future 
practice by each farmer who makes the trial on his own 
farm. It is. in brief, making every farm an “ Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station,”' conducted by the farmer him- 
self. This plan can hardly fail to be worth untold mél- 
lions of dollars to the farmers of our country. All the 
details are given in the American Agriculturist for March 
ist. Any non-subscriber can obtain a copy on remitting 
15 cents to OraNGe Jupp Company, New York. 


A Book for the Garden.—Probably no 
Book ever published on garden matters has been so use- 
ful, has made so large returns to the purchaser, as “Gar- 
dening for Profit,” by Peter Henderson. It is the first 
book ever published in this country giving the practice 
of those who followed gardening fora living. The meth- 
ods of market-gardeners, who do everything in the best 
and most ical , are generally such as may 
be profitably adopted by those who raise vegetables for 
their own use. Gardening for Profit does not necessarily 
mean market gardening, for one who has only a small 
private garden wishes to work it most profitably in mak- 
ing it yield the best returns for the least labor. Every 
one who has a garden, whether he sells produce or not, 
every villager, and every farmer, who can raise vege- 
tables at all, can not afford to do withont ‘“‘ Gardening for 
Profit." Sent from this office, post-paid, for $1.50. 








Gardening in the Country.—A large 
number of our readers pass the winter in cities, and go 
to the country for the summer. These wish some work 
which will tell them something about vegetables, about 
fruit, and about flowers. Also there are many who live 
in the country permanently who wish a single book that 
will cover all these subjects. We know of no Book 





as those of rural residents generally, so well as ‘* Garden- 
ing for Pleasure,” by Peter Henderson, which, besides 
the subjects mentioned, is very full as to parlor and win- 
dow gardening. Sent, post-paid, for $1.50. 





A Fruit Book for Farmers.—If one 
is to make fruit culture of any kind an important part of 
his business, he will, as one of the most profitable invest- 
ments he can make, procure all the works devoted to the 
subject. If strawberries, grapes, or other fruits are to be 
raised for market, he will need the treatises on those 
special cultures. On the other hand, those who grow 
fruit mainly for home consumption, and sensibly supply 
their families with all the kinds that may be readily culti- 
vated, wish to have one book, that will treat sufficiently 
on all kinds of fruit, and will give them some account of 
the best varieties with plain directions for their cultiva- 
tion. Precisely such a work as this is to be found in 
Barry’s “Fruit Garden.”” We have many times regretted 
that the author choose just this title, as it to many con- 
veys the idea that it is devoted to small fruits, and does 
not treat of the orchard. There is no other work within 
our knowledge that so completely meets the wants of the 
fruit-growing farmer as this. Its distinguishing feature 
is that it takes the farmer into the nursery, and shows 
him how fruit trees are, so to speak, made from the raw 
material, beginning at the very beginning, and taking 
him through every step, to the picking of the fruit in the 
orchard, and all told so plainly and minutely, that any 
one car follow its directions. As with fruit trees, so 
with all other fruit-bearing plants. We doubt if there is 
an operation to be performed on fruit trees and plants 
that is not here clearly described. Grafting, budding, 
pruning, are all fully illustrated, and it is shown there is 
no mystery about them—nothing but what any intelligent 
person may do. Select lists of each kind of fruit for early 
and late, are given, with sufficient of description. Young 
men who find farm-life monotonous, can find an abundant 
variety in raising fruit, and we know of no work that is 
so complete a guide as this. Possibly some may not be 
aware of the fact that the author is of the great nursery 
firm of Eliwanger & Barry, Rochester, N. Y., and the 
same P. Barry, Esq., who is President of the Western N. 
Y. Horticultural Society, and Chairman of the most im- 
portant committee of the American Pomological Society. 
The work is a thick 12mo., of nearly 500 pages, abundant- 
ly illustrated, and sent from this office, by mail, for $2.50. 
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Important Farm Experiments. 











How Every Farmer taking the American 
Agriculturist, can have an *‘ Experiment 
Station.»»—** Science Applied to Farm- 
ing” by the Farmer Himself. 


No intelligent farmer, who cares to increase the yield 
of his crops, can have read the results of experiments 
with fertilizers, given by Prof..Atwater last month, on 
pp. 50 and 51, and this month, on p. 91, without feeling a 
strong desire to do something of the kind himself. 
Prof. Atwater, in a private note to the editors says: “If 
you were tohear some of the farmers talk, who made 
these experiments last season, you would surely get en- 
thusiastic yourselves.”°—That.we did get ‘* enthusiastic” 
in our own way, without hearing the “ farmers talk,” but 
over the more powerful eloquence of their figures, is 
shown by an editorial note, ‘Important Farm Experi- 
ment,” on p. 49, last month. <A letter just at hand from 
an intelligent correspondent in Somerset Co., N. J., asks 
our advice, whether a young farmer should become ‘ suf- 
ficiently educated in agricultural ‘chemistry, to enable 
him to analyze his soils, and thus solve the problem: 
‘What Fertilizer can I Use to the Best 

Advantage??” 

Our reply was in effect: Chemistry will be of great use 
to him, but not “for the analysis of soils.’’ Chemis- 
try has taught us a better method, and he was referred to 
Prof. Atwater’s article last month. Two ur more years 
ago, in our first account of the Connecticut Agr. Ex- 
periment Station, we stated that, though the Station it- 
self was local, its benefits would be widespread and 
general. There should not only be one Experiment Sta- 
tion in every State, but in some States it would be well to 
have one in every county. The question of fertilizers is 
but one of the many that an Experiment Station should 
work at. Legislative bodies move too slowly, at least in 
useful directions, and while they are considering, and as 
often refusing, the establishment of Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations, we propose to establish an 
American Agriculturist Experiment 

Station, 
not in this or that State or County, but on every farm in 
America, where the owner wishes it. That, with the ex- 
ception of new land, and some specially fertile regions, 
our soils need, for the best results—for profitable farming 





which will meet the wants of both these classes, as well 


—more manure than our farms furnish, requires no argu- 
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ment. The fact that farmers have expended millions 
dollars, in the attempt to supply this deficiency, shows 
that they know of its existence, and are in earnest in 
their endeavor to supply it. 


But Millions have been Wasted, 


or well nigh so, in part, in the purchase of worthless fer. 
tilizers, and those in the purchase of good ones—but of 
the wrong kind. The want of fertilizers being admitted 

the next question naturally follows: ‘ 


** What Fertilizers Shall I Apply 2» 

Having reached this point, hundreds of farmers every 
spring and fall write to the American Agriculturist, em. 
bodying the above question. Here is the great oversight. 
Instead of asking us, or any other journal; instead of 
sending a sample of soi] for analysis to find out what it 
lacks—a waste of time and money, as any honest chemist 
will admit; instead of reading over the certificates of 
this or that fertilizer, go directly to headquarters, and 


Ask the Soil Itself, ** What Do You Want™ 

Among the various projects the American Agriculturist 
has set on foot for the benefit of its readers, none hag 
had more practical value, or will be so far-reaching in 
results, as the plan we now propose, of enabling the 
farmer to address the above question to his soil himself, 
and to show him how to interpret the answers. Those 
who have read the articles by Prof. Atwater last month 
and this, will have an idea of what we propose. The 
questions are to be put directly to the soil, in the form of 
fertilizers, which present the most essential ingredients, 
viz., nitrogen, phosphoric acid, potash, sulphuric acid, 
and lime, in the best forms, both singly, and in various 
combinations, é. ¢., these several constituents alone, and 
in pairs, and all together. To do this satisfactorily, each 
constituent must be afforded in an available form, and 


Of Tested Quality, 


in order that the results may have a positive value. Our 
plan is in brief, this—and it is simply doing on a larger 
scale—for the country at large—what the Conn. Agr, 
Experiment Station did last spring—with most beneficent 
results, for a few farmers in its vicinity. For so doing 
we are fortunate in having the hearty co-operation of the 
Mapes Formnia and Peruvian Guano Co., with whom ar- 
rangements have been made to furnish a series of ferti- 
lizers for carrying out experiments such as have been 
referred to. These will be of the best quality, as shown 
by analyses by Prof. Atwater, and will be accompanied 
by full directions for making the experiments, and by 
blanks for noting the results, so that the Jatter may be 
preserved, and the best use made of them. Each article 
will be put up in quantity proper for one-tenth of an 
acre. The area recommended for an experiment—an 
acre—is to be planted with corn, potatoes, or whatever 
crop may be selected for the experiment, is to be divided 
into ten equal plots. Provision is made to apply the fer- 
tilizers to seven of these plots; the other three of the ten 
to be on the same crop, but without any fertilizer. The 
set of experimental fertilizers, A, to be used for this ex- 
periment is shown in the table, which indicates by num- 
bers the article to be applied to each plot, the quantity 
to be applied, the constituent or kind of plant-food it is 
intended to supply, and finally the cost of each This 
“set A’ is to be sent complete. The fertilizers will 
each be put up ina separate bag, and labelled. These 
small bags will then be enclosed in a larger one, which 
will also include a pamphlet carefally and especially pre- 
pared by Prof. Atwater, giving useful information about 
fertilizers in general, and about ¢hese in particular, and 
will also give full directions for making these experi- 
ments in order that each farmer may best learn what 
constituents are most needed 


For His Own Soil, and His Own Crops, 


and how he may afterwards supply them most econom- 
ically. The farmer’s question to his soil will thus be, 
“What do you most need that I should give you, in order 
that you shall give me the best yield of such and such 
crops?’*—The what is to be answered by the experi- 
ments with set A, This may be as far as many will care 
to go in the first experiment. But some will wish to 
learn also in what form they can purchase nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, and potash, most economically for their 
particular soils and crops, and what ones of the ordinary 
fertilizers in the market they can use most profitably. 
The following table of “ Extras’ shows, as before, the 
commercial articles that may be used, the quantity for 
one-tenth of an acre, the important ingredient, and the 
cost. Set A must be ordered unbroken. Any of the 
articles, under “ Extras,’ one or more, can be ordered by 
their numbers at the prices opposite. Individual articles 
of Set A can be ordered with the Extras at the prices 
named, provided not less than six in all are ordered to- 
gether. Suggestions as to the use of these extras will 
also be given in the pamphlet accompanying the sample. 


How to Get the Experimental Fertilizers. 


Norsr.—As not one cent of profit accrues to us, and as 
the enterprise will involve the expense of extra clerks, 
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etc., we feel that we se a right ¢ to ote our friends. to 
make it as simple as possible. 

The cost of the Experimental Fertilizers as given for 
the full Set A, is $7.00, and must be ordered entire. If 
one wishes to experiment with the “ extras,” they must 
’be ordered in the quantities and at the prices named in 
that table. The cash must in every case accompany the 
order. 

CoRRESPONDENCE in relation to these fertilizers should 
be distinct from everything else. Please observe this. If 
writing about subscriptions to the American Agricultur- 
ist, books, or any other matter, to go in the same en- 
velope, put whatever relates to these fertilizers on @ sepa- 
rate sheet, with date and address upon it. 

When we have transferred the order to the ‘‘ Mapes 
Formula and Peruvian Guano Co.,”’ our responsibility 
ends. They will see to the packing and forwarding. 

TRANSPORTATION.—If there is any choice as to route 
‘by which the parcels are to be sent, state it plainly on 

‘the order, otherwise they will be sent by what seems to 
‘be the most direct conveyance. 

FINALLY AND PARTICULARLY.—The articles, and only 
those, in the quantities specified, are to be ordered. Re- 
collect these are experiments, made for yeur own future 
benefit, and we are not in the fertilizer trade. (" The 
prices are fixed to just cover the cost of genuine ferti- 
‘lizers, begs, and putting up, printing, and other inciden- 
tals connected with the enterprise, without profit to any- 
body. It is expected that the increase of crop will, in 
large part, repay those who use the fertilizers, while 
the direct information obtained for future guidance in 
buying and applying fertilizers, will be of immense val- 
ne. The fertilizers sent out will be such as can be 
‘bought of reputable dealers generally, and it may be 
convenient to many to purchase them, in the quantities 
advised, nearer home. The only object of arranging 
ito have all these experimental samples sent from a single 
‘house, at first, is to secure uniformity, and purity, by hav- 
‘ing them carefully tested. ‘The Publishers of the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist receive not a penny direct or indirect, 
their only part will be to receive and disburse the money 
as requested by those concerned. 


Experimental Fertilizers. 


























0 "MATERIALS. : 
5 83 
> Kina | A- Valuable & 

& . |mount.| Ingredients. 
SET A. $ct 
I.| Nitrate of Soda. 20 Ts! Nitrogen. /|1.00 
Il.| Dissolved Bone Black.|30 ‘“ | Phos.Acid 00 
{1I.| Muriate of Potash. |20 ‘| Potash. .60 
, { Ritrate of Soda. 15) “ { Ritroget. \ 1.40 
IV.| ) Dissolved Bone Black.|30{ ‘ |) Phos. Acid . 

Dissolved Bone Black./30) ‘* | § Phos.Acid Li 1.25 

V.| } Muriate of Potash. 20f * |) Potash. | 

Nitrate of Soda. 15) ‘** | ( Nitrogen. ) | 
VI.|< Dissolved Bone Black.|30 } ‘‘ |< Phos.Acid »-/1.90 

Muriate of Potash. (20) ‘* | { Potash. | 

WII.| Plaster. a on — les 
iy ok. 2 gee ee et $7.00 

EXTRAS. 
Ta. Seine of Ammonia.|15 tbs} Nitrogen. -95 
1d.| Dried Blood. 5 “| Nitrogen. .80 
WIa.| Sulphate of Potash. (20 ‘*| Potash. 85 
IV. { Dried Blood. 30 ry { Nitrogen. 1. 
@.}) Dissolved Bone Black.|30 { ** |) Phos.Acid ¢ |: 
VIII.| Pure Bone Meal. Bo Phos ceta ¢ 1.25 
IX.} Fine Bone, Dissolved./50 “ gh ia 1.25 
X.| DryGround Fish. 50“ | J Nitrogen. | i199 
Nitrogen. 
“XI.| No.1PeruvianGnano./40 ‘ |4 Phos.Acid $/1.40 
| Potash, 
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The Strongest Testimonials are con- 
etantly coming in from those best able to judge by ex- 
perience, as to the real value and effectiveness of our 
Microscope, and its marvelous cheapness. Higher insti- 
tutions of Jearning send in for them by the dozen and 
twenty, to be used by classes in Botany and Natural 
History. Any one failing to appreciate its value above 
the cost of both the Journal and the Microscope, has 
surely failed to use it properly, and should try again after 
carefully studying the 14-column descriptive sheet and 
the-microscope articles in this paper each month. 





A Pupil in Horticulture.—Our Editor, 
who lives at ‘‘The Pines,” writes: “‘For a number cf 
years I have had young men here who were not properiy 
apprentices, and not exactly pupils. A young man of de- 
cidedly horticultural tastes can here pick up a knowledge 
of almost everything relating to horticulture, except 
‘nch refinements as the culture of stove-plants. To one 
who is both a student and worker—and it has been my 
good fortune to have had such heretofore, I can give 
Opportunities for improvement in botany and horticul- 
ture. The position will soon be vacant. No pay, and a 
plenty of work, though the work is largely instructive. 
Applicants may address “‘ The Pines,” 245 Broadway, N. 
Y., with particulars as to age, previous occupation, ete. 





Notes heat the Microscope. 


——~o—- 


Every Subscriber to the American Agri- 
culturist for 1878, can have one of our Microscopes de- 
livered free anywhere in the United States, on remitting 
55 cents as his share of the coat. The rest is borne by 
the Publishers. 

Turn off the Diaphragm.—lIt is necessary 
to repeat :—Jn beginning to use the Microscope, ALWAYS 
turn to one side the diaphragm—that is, the rubber 
plate, with the round hole in it, above the lowest lens. 
This is only to go between the lenses when one has 
become skillful in their use, and wishes to examine 
carefally some very small thing. We hear from a number 
who have neglected this, and were disappointed at being 
unable to sce clearly any ordinary object, but they were 
agreeably surprised on using the instrument when this 
was turned out of the lenses. 

Read the 14-Column Descriptive Sheet, 
which comes around each box that holds the Microscope. 
We have heard from several who carelessiy threw this 
away, taking it to be only a wrapping paper. One sheet 
is given with each Microscope, and it is full of important 
suggestions for those not already very familiar with mi- 
croscopes. Any one who has lost this sheet, should 
forward a stamp and his address for another copy, speci- 
fying particularly *‘ the 14-column sheet.” 

‘6 Where is My Microscope? I sent for it 
five or six weeks ago....°’ Thisis the substance of quite 
a number of letters. The Answer is, in nearly every case, 
the same, viz.: ‘‘It was promptly forwarded to you by 
express.” —We always send them by express, where there 
is an office of the Adams, American, or United States Ex- 
press Companies in the town where a subscriber who is 
to receive one resides. But in many cases they have not 
been called for at the express office, and small parcels, car- 
ried at special rates, are not, asa rule, delivered to resi- 
dences.—So if any one’s expected Microscope has failed 
to arrive, please call or send,for it at the express office. 

A Capital Object, to examine now, or at any time, 
isa U.S. Bill of $1, or any other size. All Government 
paper for money is now made at one mill, near West- 
chester, Pa., which is coustantly guarded by officials, 
night and day. In making this paper, fine shreds of red 
and blue silk thread are mixed with and dropped upon 
the pulp. These can be plainly seen with one, two, or 
three lenses, by reflected light, and they distinguish 
genuine from counterfeit bills. The different lines, etc., 
in the engraving of the bills, are a pleasing study under 
the Microscope, either as a Hand-glass or on the Stand.— 
P. S.—If you have zo bills, borrow one for this purpose. 


Many Hints, useful as well as interesting, about 
the Microscope, will be given in successive numbers of 
this Journal. Note and apply what is said about clover 
seed on page 103. 

To Guard the Eyes.—As previously stated, we 
tried various plans for shortening the upright rod which 
supports the lenses. This needs to be 2 inches long to 
raise the lowest power (upper) lens far enough from the 
object. But every contrivance of the many suggested 
would add too much to the expense. It is so often desir- 
able to use the lenses as a hand-glass, that it would not 
do to put a permanent knobon the top. We find no dif- 
ficulty, as it is unnecessary to bring the eye quite so near 
to the lenses, as the top of the upright. Some suggest 
putting a small cork on the upper end. On page 106 
another ccntrivance is. shown.—Mr. J. H. Burnett, of 
Skaneateles, N. Y., writes: ‘‘.... received the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist Microscope a few days since. It is cer- 
tainly a very neat and complete little instruamentin every 
particular. Some inexperienced may have expected 
something as large as a telescope, but to me it is a mys- 
tery that you are able to get up so complete an instrument, 
and send it ont at the remarkably low price asked of 
subscribers. The rubber work is neatly finished, and I 
know the grinding of the lens is an expensive operation. 

.. But the object of this letter is to suggest a small cap 
or dall for the top of the standard....Having a lathe, I 
turned a neat little brass cap for the top, tapering the top 
end of the wire for %-inch to slip it on. We think it 
even adds to the finish, and is not the least in the way. 
You might suggest topping the wire with gutta percha 
or sealing wax....A friend writes me that he is exceed- 
ingly anxious to get his American Agriculturist Micro- 
scope, and try it on a fen-cent piece, and see if it will 
magnify it up to fen dollars.”"—[That will he attended to 
by Congress, perhaps.]} 


Sleeping Upon Iron.—A reader need 
not be very old to recollect the cumbrous mahogany bed- 
stead, with its four high posts, and massive headboard. 
Gradually the posts disappeared, and after a while it was 
found that in many cases a neat light iron bed-stead was 
preferable to a wooden one. The bed has undergone no 
iess striking changes. It is not long since ‘ feathers” 








and ‘* bed” were synonymous, and a family must be poor, 
indeed, if it did not own its feather-beds. At last con- 
siderations not only of health, but of comfort, have driven 
out feathers, and no one accustomed to a mattress of 
curled hair for a few weeks would return to feathers. But 
everyone could not afford curled hair, and numerous have 
been the substitutes. Southern “ moss,” sponge, palm- 
leaf, corn-husks, (not a bad substitute if prepared at 
home, but miserable if done at the factory), and various 
other materials down to wood shavings and straw have 
been used, At last, some one hit npon—of all things in 
the world, the most unpromising for a bed—éron. There 
are now offered iron—or iron wire—mattresses of various 
kinds. One that we have had in use for some months is 
made by the ‘‘ National Wire Mattress Co., New Britain, 
Conn.” The makers claim that “it can not sag.” We 
know that it has not sagged, and that it is as elastic and 
pleasant as one need wish. With a foundation of this 
kind, the mattress, or bed alone, is of much less conse- 
quence, than with the old styles. The wire mattress re- 
ferred to has the merit of being packed into a small space, 
and is so simple that any one may setitup. After a trial 
of several months, we are quite satisfied that it combines 
many useful qualities, including comfort and cleanliness. 
Its appearance when set up is shown by the engraving 
on the last cover page of this number. 


Sales of Poland-China Swine.— 
D. M. Magie & Co., Oxford, Ohio, report sales of pigs 
for 1877 as follows :—January, 35 ; February, 34; March, 
20; April, 7; May, 21; June, 62; July, 113; August, 48; 
Sept., 87; Oct., 41; Nov., 50; Dec., 43. Total, 511. 

Books for Poultrymen.—“C. 8. M.,” 
Effingham, N. H. For beginners in the poultry business 
some useful hints may be gathered from “ An Ege Farm,” 
by H. Il. Stoddard, (price %5c.), and the * Poultry Farm 
and Market,” by Prof. Corbett, (price %5c.). These books 
are sent post-paid from this office, on receipt of the price. 

Preserve the Numbers.—The numbers 
of this Journal during a year, bound, or stitched together, 
make a good-size double-quarto Volume, the reading 
matter of which would make many $1.50 books in ordi- 
nary book type. There are at least 600 larger and smaller 
engravings. With index supplied in December, it is easy’ 
to refer to any desired topic or article. Mr. Sam'l Smythe, 
of Pittston, Pa., writes similarly to many others:—“ TP 
have taken the American Agriculturist ten years, and 
always carefully preserve and bindthenumbers. Nothing 
else in the house so much interests visitors; as, well as 
members of my own family, as these bound volumes of the ' 
American Agriculturist.” 

Pringle’s New Wheats.—In an item 
last month, we omitted to gay that these very promising 
wheats were offered by Messrs. B. K. Bliss & Sons, | 
but their advertisement was so conspicuous’ that those « 
interested can have hardly failed to see it. 

Good News for Long Island Farms 
ers and Gardeners.—Long Island is one of the 
great market gardens that supply New York City. Much ” 
of its soil is warm, light, and well adapted to raising 
farm and garden “‘ truck.” The breezes from the south, 
coming over the Gulf Stream, temper its climate, and even 
the northern winds are more or less modified in Paseing 
over Long Island Sound. The western end of the island, 
as far out as can be connected with the New York market 
by a day’s wagoning, ha®long been a great market gar- 
den. The long lines of market wagons bound towards 
New York every evening, and during the night, and 
homeward bound during the forenoon, have been a strik- 
ing feature on the roads of the Island. The expenses for 
teams, wagons, drivers,and tolls on roads and ferries, have 
been a heavy draft upon the profits of the producers~ 
expenses which are now in a way to be greatly lessened. 
Thanks to the enterprise and public spirit of such men 
as Conrad Poppenhausen, and others, Long Island is 
thoroughly intersected by railroads. A circular recently 
issued by Sam'l. Spencer, Esq., General Supt. of the rail- 
roads,addressed to Truck Farmers and Dealers,announces 
that during the coming season “ Prompt and fast Freight 
Trains, at satisfactory Freight Rates will be run. at such 
hours as will best suit the requirements of shippers, and 
of the market dealers. Truck gathered one day can be 
shipped to market that night, and if necessary, trains 
will be stopped at other than the regular stations. to receive 
the freight of those shippers who would otherwise be 
subjected to long hauls to depots. Arrangements have 
also been perfected for the delivering in market of ship- 
ments from parties that may not have provided such 
facilities for themselves. It is the intention of the Man- 
agement to offer every possible convenience to shippers.” 
Here is a corporation with a soul! What do our Western 
friends, who have so strongly, and often justly com- 
plained of the arbitrary rules of their railroads, think of 
this? But better still; Sam’l. Spencer, Esq., does not 
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claim that he “ knowe it all,” for he says: ‘‘ It is the in- 


tention of the Management to offer every possible con- 
venience to Shippers, and correspondence is invited on 
this subject, or any other affecting the joint interest of 
the road and its patrons.’’ Mr. Spencer's address is 
Long Island City, N.Y. This arrangement will bring the 
central, and even the eastern part of the island into easy 
and cheap communication with the New York markets, 
and make a great saving, not. only of horse-flesh, but of 
human flesh and health, as it will do away with much of 
the tedious night travel. The practical good sense shown 
in the management of the railroads by Receiver Sharp 
and Sup’t. Spencer, are a guarantee that the above ar- 
rangement will meet the wishes of farmers. The inter- 
ests of a railroad and its patrons are always mutual ; in 
too many cases this fact is ignored by ‘‘ officials,” re- 
sulting in dissatisfaction, and injury to both interests. 





Silver-Plated Ware.—Numerous inqui- 
ries have come concerning the plated wares advertised in 
our columns, and we have reccived a few letters censur- 
ing us for advertising them at all. If any one is foolish 
enongh to suppose that he will get séver when plated 
ware is advertised, we cannot help him. These wares 
are, as distinctly as the Englizh language will allow, of- 
fered as plated. After we depart from solid silver, 
whether “coin silver,’’ or ‘‘ English sterling silver,” we 
must have plate, and the real value of that plate must de- 
pend upon the honesty of the manufacturer. Plated tea- 
spoons, for instance, may be offered at $6, $5, $4, $3, $2, 
$1, the set of half dozen, and each be good of its kind, 
and each well worth its cost. The great majority of the 
users of spoons and forks in the world, use plated spoons 
and forks, and when we assnre ourselves that those who 
advertise these platcd articles will give the dest possible 
Jor the money, that they are men whose word is to be 
taken, we feel that it is better for our readers to buy ar- 
ticles which will be exactly as they are represented, than 
to purchase them here and there, with no one responsi- 
ble for their quality. We can assure our readers that 
none of those who advertise plated-ware will give them 
solid silver; and we can also assure them that we have 
examined the ware, and are convinced that those who 
buy their plate of those who advertise with us, as 
Stevens Brothers & Co., and others, will get as good as 
can be bought anywhere for the price. We know of 
no law which will oblige people to buy plated-ware. 

Sale of Choice Jersey and Ayr- 
shire Cattle.—We are informed that Mr. Wm. Cro- 
zier, of Northport, Long Island, N. Y., contemplates a 
public sale of his valuable stock of finely-bred Jersey and 
Ayrshire cattle, Southdown sheep, and Berkshire swine, 
on the 10th of April next, at his farm, near Northport. 
To facilitate access to the farm, the Long Island R. R. 
Co. will carry passengers at half usual rates, and run a 
special return train after the sale. A favorable opportu- 
nity will here be offered to procure, at reasonable prices, 
some of the best imported and home-bred stock. A no- 
tice of the sale appears elsewhere. 





The Poland-China Swine in Eng- 
land.—We are informed that the Poland-China swine 
sent to England by Mr. Magie, of Oxford, Ohio, the origi- 
nator of this breed, have been received with much 
satisfaction by the purchaser, Mr. Munson. This gentle- 
man writes that he thinks these swine are the finest of 
any in England ; he isa breeder of Berkshires, Yorkshires, 
and Windsors, all of which are gast into the shade by the 
American pigs. This is another intimation that the 
opinion we have often expressed as to the excellence of 
American bred stock of nearly all kinds, is well founded. 

Pampas Rice.—Some persons who last 
year advertised ‘‘ Pampas Rice,” did not like it at all be- 
cause from their engraving and description we inferred 
that their so-called “‘ Rice ” was only the ‘‘ Durra Corn,” 
Sorghum vulgare, which was described and figured in 
February of last year. A person in Montour Co., Pa., 
evidently does not read the American Agriculturist, for he 
sends a circular of the “‘ Pampas Rice,” some specimens 
of the grain, and wishes to know our terms for advertis- 
ing it. The grain sent proves the accuracy of our con- 
jecture, for it is the seed of the “‘ Durra Corn,” and noth- 
ing else. Now, we have not the least objections to the 
cultivation of “Durra Corn.” Both the grains and the 
stalke may be very useful, and it may be that it will be 
found to have heen too much neglected; but let us be 
truthful, and call things by their right names. As “ Dur- 
ra,”” and other names given in the article referred to, 
this has been cnitivated in the old world for centuries, 
and was known in this country last century. Then why 
call it “ Pampas,” or any other “Rice.” It is not at all 
related to rice, except that both are grassses, and the 
grain is not near so much like rice in appearance as the 
“Rice Pop-Corn.” Why say it is of “ Sonth American ori- 
gin,”’ when it was in common nee in Africa and Asia, long 
before Columbus engaged in the ferry business. Gentle- 





men in Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Michigan, and else- 
where, bring on all the new grains and plants you can 
get hold of. If useful, we will help make them known, 
but we shall insist that old and well known things shall 
not be rechristened, but that they be offered under their 
proper names. Farmers, whatever the grain may be, 
the name ‘* Pampas Rice” is a miserable alias, a fraud. 

Easy Churning.—‘L. 8. 8.,’’? Delaware 
Co., N. Y., writes that “‘ the difficulty in churning and 
bringing buiter late in the season, especially with the 
cream from one cow, can be obviated by a very simple 
process, viz.: after the milk is strained, set the pans on 
the kitchen stove and scald the milk, which will cause 
the cream to rise in a much shorter time, and if it is of a 
proper temperature, it will churn and bring the butter in 
from 5 to 10 minutes, of a better quality, and entirely 
free from any bitter or unpleasant taste.”’ 

A Manure Club.—“ A. B. 8.,” Bucks Co., 
Pa. We fear the cost of transportation of manure from 
New York to Bucks Co., would be too great for profita- 
ble purchase from the street-car companies. If the ma- 
nure was baled, the carriage would be easier. The 2d, 
8d, 4th, 6th, 7th and 8th Avenue are the largest car com- 
panies in New York. It is sufficient to address either 
of these by their title at the.City of New York. 





Sundry Humbugs. 


We take up our budget of 
Humbugs— what a heap itis 
that collects in a month! 
There are letters from cor- 
respondents, bits cut from 
papers all over the country, 
memoranda made as things 
have turned up, and notes 
of information that we get 
from—but we don’t propose 
to tell all of our sources of 
information. Some people 
would “pecl their eyes,” 
did they only know the how. 
Well, we take up this for- 
midable parcel, and assort 
it—Lotteries in one place, 
* Queer” in another pile ; 
“QOil Paintings’ make a 
pile, ‘‘Medical Matters” 
Ss another, and so on through 
—= the heap. The size of these 
parcels afford a fair indication of the run of a particular 
scheme. We at first thought that the largest pile be- 
longed to the “Oil Painting” affair, but as Irving’s 

DUTCH JUSTICE, 
was it Wouter Von Twiller ? weighed the law in the case, 
by balancing a law-book in each hand, we find that the 
lottery swindle—t A Decision at Last ’’—is a little the 
heftiest. This is the concern which proposes to settle 
up defunct lotteries by making new drawings, and they 
give orders on Russell & Co. for Gold Watches and 
Chains, and no end of Jewelry. Weare so tired of this 
thing ; and yet the circulars will come piling in by the 
bushel! We would gladly let this thing drop, but when 
we get letters, like the one before us, evidently written 
by an educated person, who signs himself (giving, of 
course, being a gentleman, his real name, also,) **A 
Reader of Your Paper,”’ we wonder, really, if it does any 
good to expose humbugs. What can 

THIS READER HAVE READ? 


when for the last several months we have been obliged 
to give special prominence to the ‘Decision at Last”’ 
fraud, with Russell & Co. as executors? If anything has 
been set forth, ventilated, and warned against, it has 
been this, but yet these come—several this month, per- 
sons ag innocent as can be, and ask about it in all sin- 
cerity ...Hereisa letter enclosing one of the ** Decisions 
at Last” circnlars, from Sharon, Pa. The writer, who is 
entitled to a lot of jewelry, wishes us to go to Bond 
street, and see if they will not change the jewelry for “a 
part watches,” yet this very man claims to have read the 
Humbug articles. Do people comprehend what they 
read?... It is refreshing to get hold of a new swindle, 
bnt here is one that is such a miserable imitation for the 
foregoing, that we are tempted to think it is the same old 
Topeka thing, undera new name. Its circulars are headed 


e 7 


** CONSOLIDATION OF ALI. THE LOTTERIES, 
the same old story about “unsettled prizes,” and @ 
“Committee,” and a new “ drawing.”” The orders are 
not upon Russell & Co., but upon J. 8. Blanck & Co., 
Broadway, N. Y. Gold watches and chains have fallen ; 
this scheme values them at only $40—a base imitation. 
“ Blanck” is a good name to nse with this. 

“THAT ROYAL DOMINION GIFT CONCERT,” 
at St. Stephen, New Brunswick, continues to send its 








re 

schemes all over the States, and is getting to be m, 
and more of a nuisance. Its manifestoes are more Prana 
than before, and include e 
A BAREFACED LIE, 


as they print in conspicuous type, ‘‘ Money can be sent 

by mail legally,” which, as an abstract statement, is true 

but it can not be sent “‘legally”’ to help any such ewin. 

dies as this ‘* Royal”’ one, and postmasters in the Unitea 

States have not only the right, but are by law obliged, to. 

stop any letters sent to this and similar concerns, : 
CHEAP JEWELRY. 


Here is a letter that serves as a specimen of many. It 
encloses an advertisement of what is called jewelry, 
The writer, in Canada, wishes our opinion, but as he en. 
closed no postage, he did not get it. He says, * You will 
understand my question—is ita humbug.” The adver. 
tisement contains several “ lots.” The first is a *50-cent 
Lot ;” it offers a Watch Chain, a pair of Sleeve Buttoneg, 
a Stone-Set Scarf Pin, three Spiral Shirt Studs, one Co}. 
lar Button, and one Wedding Ring—six articles in nine 
pieces—just 55/, cents a piece. If our correspondent wil] 
think of the matter, he will admit that the advertisers do 
business to make money, and that their ** goods” did not 
cost them anything like what they ask for them—now 
what does he, or any one else, want with a* wedding 
ring,” or any of the rest, that the seller values at only 
55/, cents, and which, probably, did not cost half that to. 
make. If he thinks they are worth any more than ig. 
asked for them, let him buy and try..... A recent plant 
humbug is 

“HE CINNAMON VINE,”’ 


advertised by a party in Wayne Co., N. Y., who, we are 
sorry to say, also advertises the American Agriculturist 
along with books, groceries, and other merchandise. We 
know nothing of the party; be can buy the American, 
Agriculturist as he can coal or gold, or other staple article, 
and sell it in the same shop with his other wares, and we: 
are in no manner connected with, or responsible, for it. 
We hold that any one who knowingly sells a well known: 
plant under a new name, and one that does not belong to: 
it, commits a fraud upon the purchaser. In this case, the- 
humbug does not consist in the plant itself, but in put- 
ting it out under false pretences. 'he so-called “ Cinna- 
mon Vine” is nothing more nor less than the old 


CHINESE YAM, (Dioscorwa Batatas), 


which has been so long known under its proper name, 
We have often spoken of its utilityas an ornamental 
climber, whatever may be its merits as a food-plant. It 
has good foliage, and when the plant gets old enongh it 
produces small flowers with a pleasant cinnamon-like 
fragrance. It is simply an imposition to offer it under- 
any other than its own name....The *‘ Weekly Visitor,” 
Galveston, Texas, goes for that 


U. 8. SECRET SERVICE COMPANY 


in a most lively manner. We are glad of a coadjutor in 
the “ Lone Star State,” and hope he will continue to do 
so—but that “‘ Secret Service Co.” is defunct. One Cin- 
cinnatti humbug the less, but’ there is ‘a few’ more left 
of the same sort.” 

FARMERS MUST LOOK OUT 


for seed and nursery swindles, which appear every 
spring, and of which there promises to be an unusual 
crop this year. Ifa concern writes that they have “no 
time to talk with customers,’ but do all their business 
by correspondence by letter—just let them alone, and 
buy of people whose names are in the directory, and who 
can be found when wanted. See article on ‘‘ New and 
Wonderful Seeds,”’ on p. 100... Having to do with hum- 
bugs is not calculated to give one a view of 
HUMAN NATURE IN ITS BEST ASPECTS, 


Money-making—or more properly money-getting, is at 
the bottom of all the many echemes, and whether it is to 
recover an ancestral estate, or to cure some inherited dis- 
ease, the low aim of mere gain is always manifest, and 
the operators are ‘‘of the earth earthy.”, Imagine how 
welcome the change, when we found one letter at 


ONLY SECOND HAND FROM THE SPIRITS. 


Now there are people who do not believe in spirits, and 
spiritism, and mediums, and things. It makes no differ- 
ence what may be proposed, in proof that spirits in the 
other world find their highest enjoyment in visiting close 
chambers in tenement houses in this ; tipping over the al- 
ready rickety furniture, banging tamborines and—when 
very jolly, in slapping the faces of people in the dark— 
still there are people who don’t believe in them. More- 
over, they ill-naturedly say that the spirits always foretell 
that which has happened. Now we have a document that 
is calculated to silence these hard-hearted persons. It 
comes from one Reno—who is a “ Prof.,”’ and he lives im 
New York, at No. 205 . but these are not advertis- 
ing columns. It has a greasy look generally, being writ- 
ten on manifold paper. Some unbelievers may say that 
this is in order to eend several copies of the same “ reve- 
lation” to different persons, but as we have but two 
copies thus far, and the date is filled in with blne pencil, 
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we pass that by with contempt. Reno is a “ Professor in 
Spiritualism,” so he says, he holds weekly meetings of 
eminent spiritualists, he has a medium—and we will let 
him tell the rest of it in his own way: 

THUS WRITES PROFESSOR RENO. 


“Tn our last meeting our sonambulistic medium, to our ’ 


great astonishment, acted in a very strange and refractory 


- manner, and only by the most stringent coercion could 


be brought to tell that she was influenced by a strange 
spirit, who tried to induce her to follow him to a certain 
distance, his object being to reveal a certain hidden 
treasure which he ouce got in his possession throngh a 
most hideous crime, but being haunted and chased by 
the officers of justice, hid the treasure, but had in his at- 
tempt to escape left the hidden place a dead secret. This 
he claimed allowed him no rest until the treasure should 
be unearthed, which we were willing to do, but he ob- 
jected, saying: ‘Only the man on whose property the 
treasure is hidden shall raise it.’ There and then, through 
our medium, revealed your name and address, aud he in 
spirit showed the exact place the treasure is hidden, and 
enjoined her that she should in my company show the 
place to you in person. We asked for further particulars, 
and he requested us to inform you of this, and you would 
send the necessary traveling expenses, and give us one- 
fourth of the value of the hidden treasure. After this the 
medium awakened from her sonambulistic state. I now 
consider it my most imperative duty to inform you of 
this, and leave it to your own judgment to act in the mat- 
ter as you please. We are naturally very anxions to se- 
cure our share of the treasure, and enjoin you to take the 
matter in hand at once, and forward $25, the necessary 
traveling expenses; and when you send the above 
amount, send only by letter. Address, etc.” 

It all went very well until we got towards the end, and 
then our faith in spirits and professors of spiritualism got 
skaky, and we lost faith, just as the poor child did when 
she found her doll stuffed with saw-dust—* Forward 
$25” !—the “spirits’’ are as bad as embodied humbugs. 

MATTERS AND THINGS IN BRIEF. 

“THE QUEER,” or counterfeit money fraud though 
subsided, is by no means dead ; we have perhaps one new 
phase of it a month, while formerly there were 20 or 
more. We have said little about it of late, as it can harm 
no honest person. Frank A. Johnson sends out circulars 
in which he offers his as “ cigars.”” Take care, Frank, a 
cigar has one end that burns. We would say to those 
good people who, astounded at receiving a proposition to 
purchase counterfeit money, propose to us a plan to catch 
the chaps, that it will dono good. They have no counter- 
Set money, and can not be troubled for offering what does 
not exist ... We have some curious developments in the 
Notre Business—farmers, and all others, be careful what 
you sign....Here is one who wants our opinion about $3 
watches.— We guess they are worth about the same price 
as hard clams—say 50c. a peck....A friend sends a pros- 
pectus of a book called the ComPLETE HERBALIST, by one 
O. Phelps Brown, and asks our opinion.—According to 
the circular it is the ‘* teachingest*’ sort of a book. When 
we read of this book that “It teaches, by beautiful en- 
gravings, the exact similarity in shape, which exists be- 
tween medical plants used forthe cure of certain organic 
diseases and the organs themselves,’ we stop and say 
bosh! Brown should have. lived some centuries ago when 
people ae in signatutes—he is out of place in this 


The ass who ont long anonymous letters about a certain 
class of medical matters,is advised to save his post-stamps. 
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A new Industry for the South.— 
It would be strange, indeed, if the rich soil and fine cli- 
mate of the Southern States should be fitted for the pro- 
duction of one staple article only, viz. cotton. The fact 
is that the Southern States will in time become the rich- 
est portion of the country, agriculturally, because of the 
great diversity of products possible. A new opening 
has been found for enterprise, viz.: the production of 
winter butter, and we learn that one farmer of Tennes- 
see, and another of Arkansas, are sending fresh grass 
butter to Boston market this winter. These farmers 
keep Jersey cows, which pasture during the winter upon 
the native grasses, of which Blue Grass is the chief. Blue 
Grass for winter pasture, and Bermuda Grass for the 
summer, will sustain cows in fine order, and there is the 
whole winter for the production of butter. Why should 
not southern farmers avail themselves of the advantages 
of their climate and raise dairy products at the time 
when northern dairies are suspending operations ? 


Kerosene Oil for Sheep Scab.—“J. 
W. D.,” Limestone, Texas. It would not be advisable 
to pour kerosene oil along the spine of a sheep to cure 
the scab ; the effect would be to cause sores where it was 
applied, and it would fail toreach the vermin beneath 
the scabs. Asa necessary preliminary to the successfal 
application of any remedy, the scabs must be broken so 





that the insects may be exposed to the action of the 
remedy used. In using any dip whatever, this must be 
done. A rough corn cob is useful to effect the rupture 
and removal of thescabs. If itis desired to use kerosene 
oil, we would suggest that it be poured upon the scabby 
parts of the skin, and that these be rubbed with acorn 
cob or something rough—a cattle card might answer the 
purpose—and the oil made to penetrate to the bottom of 
the scab. The application should be repeated to destroy 
the mites hatched from eggs that have escaped. When 
a dip is used, the temperature should be 120 degrees, as 
the heat greatly helps the effect of the application. 


Breaking a Colt.—“J. P. M.,” Somer- 
ville, N. J. A vigorous colt 23¢ years old, may be safely 
broken to the saddie. At this age hundreds of English 
horses are not only broken, but are put through a severe 
course of training, and work on the race-course. One of 
the most popular races is only open to 2-year-olds. 





Roots Flavoring Milk.—“ M.,” Morris 
Co., N. J. Mangels and other roots will flavor cows milk, 
unless they are fed at the milking time. If fed then, the 
volatile odor and taste passes off through the skin before 
the next milking time. 

Jersey and Guernsey Cattle.—‘‘S. 
C. D.,” Moorestown, N. J. The Guernsey cattle have 
not been bred so much for fancy points or beauty as the 
Jerseys, and they are consequently, on the average, better 
butter cows—that is, a herd of ten Guernsey cows, 
promiscuously gathered, would probably yield more butter 
in agiven time than ten unselected Jerseys. The Jerseys 
have no doubt suffered from the fashion of breeding for 
color and points, which has been rife of late years, and 
there is no doubt that first-class butter cows are more 
plentifal in Guernsey than in Jersey. 


How to Apply Lime.—“ Enquirer.” 
There is but one profitable way to apply lime to land that 
needs it, and that is to scatter it upon the surface, in an 
air-slaked or dry, powdered, condition. This may be 
done in the fall or early inthe spring. It will be a waste 
of lahor, and a loss of manure, (not of lime), to compost 
the lime with manure. There is enough hard work to be 
done upon the farm, without making useless Jabor by de- 
vising unheard of methods of doing simple things. 





The Business of Sheep Raising. 
—“J. W. B.,” New Orlears, La. It by no means follows 
that any amount of. money can make sheep raising prof- 
itable. On the contrary, the more money invested when 


* there is no experience, the greater risk there is of loss. 


Where a person knows nothing about sheep, he had bet- 
ter not invest money in the business until he has learned 
something about them in a practical way, either by living 
for a time with a shepherd who knows his business, or 
by hiring a competent shepherd from whom he may learn. 





Southern Agriculture.—The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of the State of Georgia has issued 
an interesting report, giving a comparative total yield of 
crops, with cost and profit, under different systems of 
labor. In this report is also given a statement of the 
general condition of farming in Georgia, of which a very 
good idea may be gained from the following extract: 
“there seems to bea tendency on the part of farmers, 
generally, to change their programme. Their wheat 
fields had their attention earlier than usual this season ; 
they are raising more potatoes and root crops for stock, 
and investing their little surplusage in improved fruit. 
Our county has largely patronized the Atlanta and Au- 
gusta nurseries the past season....Improved stock is 
sought by almost every one. We are paying more at- 
tention to our compost heaps, and there is manifested a 
greater. disposition to improve farms than formerly.” 
With such a spirit as this abroad, Southern agriculture 
cannot fail very soon to become flourishing and profitable. 


Seeding with Buckwheat.— “Ss.” 
Clover may be sown with buckwheat early in July with 
success, Bunt it would not he advisable to cut the buck- 
wheat when in blossom and leave jt upon the ground for 
amulch. By the time the buckwheat is ripe, the danger 
from heat and dry weather will have passed away. 

‘Brazilian Artichokes.°’—The men- 
tion of artichokes, especially the variety to which the 
name “ Brazilian” has been applied by Mr. Coburn in 
his excellent and popular work on “ Swine Husbandry,” 
has caused numerous inquiries as to this variety. There 
are several varieties of the common Jerusalem Arti- 
choke ; there are those with white, red, and yellow skin, 
and of each of these there are forms with long and round- 
ish tubers. The term “ Brazilian” has been applied by 
some western growers to a variety that produces a 
rounded, red-skinned tnber; very productive, and does 








| 





It is a con- 


not spread so much as the common sorts. 
venient distinguishing name for the variety, but no more 
indicates that it came from Brazil than the name Jern- 
salem does that the common form come from that city, or 
that Irish potatoes originated in Ireland. Those who 
have them for sale should advertise, as we have inquiries. 


Cultivation of Lucern or Alfalfa. 
—*G. W. F.,” Waynesburg, Ohio. Lucern, or as it is 
called in California, ‘* Alfalfa,” can not be cultivated 
profitably where red clover will thrive. It is a plant 
suited for a dry climate, and is a very valuable fodder 
plant, but clover surpasses it in value. and iu ease of cul- 
tivation. Where heavy liquid manuring could be given, 
or the crop could be irrigated, it would give a greater 
yield than clover. We have tried it, but do not care to 
repeat the experiment. We are satisfied with red clover. 


Grinding Bone.— —“R, E. C.” If a. suf- 
ficient quantity of bone can be procured and used to pay 
for the use of a mill, it would certainly be desirable to 
work up all the bones for fertilizers that a district could 
furnish. The Bogardus “ Eccentric Mill” is an excellent 
machine for grinding bones into fine flour, and can be 
worked by a 6-horse power engine. There are other 
mills suitable for this purpose, mentioned in the adver- 
tising columns. It is not necessary to make fine ground 
bone into superphosphate,as it is valuable in its raw state. 


Endless Chain Dog-Power.—“A. 8. 
8.,’’ Portgage Co., Ohio. There are several small tread- 
powers made for a sheep, calf, or deg, on the same prin- 
ciple as the horse-powers. These cost about $25. The 
New York Plow Co., of New York City, exhibited a very 
good one at the recent American Institute Fair. 

Pipes fer Conveying Water.—“ Sub- 
scriber,” Lynnfield, Mass. It is practicable to convey 
water 2,300 feet from a reservoir with a fall of 80 feet, so 
as to have the water rise at the ontlet to within a foot or 
two of the level of the reservoir, and escape freely. The 
first 1,000 feet should be a 14-inch pipe, the second 1,000 
may be 1 inch, and the last 300 feet may be 5 or % inch. 
Galvanized iron pipe would be best. Ifa large flow is de- 
sired from the outlet, the pipe may be wholly of 14 inch. 


What Proportion of Eggs hatch 
after shipment.—‘R.” If eggs that are shipped 
by railroad are properly packed and are not too stale, we 
should expect that as large a proportion would hatch as 
of any others. We have hatched egys that have been 
shipped in barrels 1,500 miles without any unusual loss. 








Varnished Cloth as a Substitute 
for Glass, to cover hot-beds and cold frames. In 
February, 1874, we published an article by that wide- 
awake horticulturist, the late J. B. Root, of Rockford, 
Ill., in which he gave directions for preparing sheeting 
as a substitute for glass. He had his sheeting sewed to- 
gether and hemmed, of a size corresponding to four hot- 
bed sashes. He melted together, in an iron kettle, Lin- 
seed Oil, 1 quart; Sngar of Lead and Rosin, in fine 
powder, 1 ounce of each. When thoronghly melted and 
incorporated, he applied this, hot, with a brnsh, to the 
cloth, stretched for the purpose on a frame. In two 
days, he gave another coat. When dry, he used this to 
cover his frames. No doubt a frame, covered with this— 
as a shelter—would be a great help, but it is in no respect 
equal to glass, and.as it will, no donbt, shut out at 
least half of the light, it qnent be used as a substitute. 


Basket Items continued 
on page (13. 


Catalogues Received. 


—— 


, §@™ See page 8 in January last for other catalogues. 
SEEDSMEN. 

Some of our seedsmen append to their seed catalogues 
lists of small fruits, greenhouse and bedding plants, etc. 
And we may say that they, at any rate those in the cities 
and large towns, keep on sale implements, fertilizers, 
baskets, aquaria, and all such articles. 

R. H. Atten & Co., 189 and 191 Water St..N. Y. This 
catalogue, while not D lecting garden and flower seeds, 
is hepangw'A full in field and farm seeds, novelties in the 
ita er and root crops and grasses. 

Burrez & Co., No. 223 Church St. 
aetpht hia, Pa, Garden, field. and flower seeds, wi ch inter inter- 
esting novelties in each. They are also engaged in live 
stock of all kinds. 

Hvuao Brersr, New London, Henry en Towa, offers 
ny and flower seeds “ ’ and for the 
West. The preface shows that his heart ie in his business. 
Age K. cay Alen ere ae aed nee York.— 

n enormous ise of over pages, including every- 
thing in their line. Also a special list of novelties. 
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Wm. E. Bownircn, No. 645 Warren St., Boston, Mass. 
—To his — catalogue of vegetable and flower seeds 
are added one of plants, and lists of later novelties. 


D. C. BRAINERD, Mount Lebanon, N. Y., has a hand- 
somely illustrated catalogue of ‘‘ Shakers’ seeds. made 
additionally useful by an Almanac and Rural Register. 


ALFRED BripGEmAN, No. 876 Broadway, New York.— 
Probably no name, except that of Thorburn, is more 
thoroughly identified with New York horticulture. Mr. 
B.’s catalogue is, as usual, neat, and up to the time. 


W. H. Carson, No. 125 Chambers St., N. Y.—The ex- 
cellent taste and neatness of this catalogue, which in- 
cludes specialties, are characteristic of the author, than 
whom we know of no more competent seedsman. 


Joun Lewis Cuiip, Queens, N. Y.—One need not be 
troubled about prices, as all seeds are put up in “ Half 
Dime Packets.”’ 

Henry E. Currry, 169 Main St., Paterson, N. J., offers 
flower seeds in collections at low rates, and the same 
with greenbouse plants. 

Cote & BrotueEr, Pella, Iowa, we judge are prosper- 
ing, as this year’s catalogue is a great improvement on 
former ones. Toinduce people to buy their seeds, which 
are ay em by themselves, they offer the American 
Agriculturist as a premium on easy terms. 

Comstock, Ferre & Co., Whethersfield, Conn., in- 
clude an almanac and useful calendar in their catalogue. 
The name is so thoroughly identified with the best of 
Connecticut seeds, that we need add nothing more. 

O. M. Crossy & GorpvENn, Danbury, Conn.—The sight 
of the address brought to mind the ‘‘ Danbury News 
Man.”’ who writes a preface to the catalogue, but it is 
sensible enough to stand on its own merits. 

Ferris, Mtinarp & Co., Poughkeepsie. N. Y., offer 
among their vegetable and flower seeds, several novel- 
ties, besides various things needed by the gardener and 
rural resident. 

D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich., take pride in the 
fact that their beautiful *‘ Seed Annual ” is a ** Michigan 
production.” With abundant other illustrations, they 
give interesting scenes on their seed farm, and a fine 
colored plate of a “‘ New Dwarf Japanese Cockscomb.”’ 

J. A. Foote, 512 Main St., Terre Haute, Ind —Has a 
full list of vegetable seeds, and among them some excel- 
lent specialties, such as the “Terre Haute Nutme 
Melon,’ which we know to be “ Green Fring: 
Lettuce,” etc. Also flower seeds and plants. 

James J. H. Grecory, introducer of the Hubbard 
Squash. sends from Marblehead, Mass., his catalogue, so 
unlike all others in form and contents, that it is alwaysa 
pleasure to get it, and to read of the novelties and spe- 
cialties—but he does not forget the old stand-bys. 

R. D. Hawrey, 492-498 Main St., Hartford, Conn., 
sends his catalogue of Wethersfield garden and field 
seeds, and offers a large number of useful implements. 

Peter Henperson & Co., No. 35 Cortlandt St., N. Y., 
aay in their catalogue in bold letters, ‘‘ Everything 
‘or the Garden,”’ and when we look at its contents we 
are forced to admit that well nigh ‘‘ eve thing except 
sunshine and rain, and other unpurchasable things, is to 
be found among their novelties and regular stock. 

. Hoiister, Carter & Co., St. Paul, Minn., offer a se- 
lect list of field, and garden seeds, largely grown by 
themselves. Also sorghum machinery and implements. 

A. Howarp & Co., Pontoosue, IIl.. flower and garden 
seeds, a selection of plants, and useful cultural directions. 

Cuar.es F. Lane, Koshkonony, Wis., has a remarka- 
yp full catalogue, largely filled with cultural directions. 
Also requisites for the apiary, implements, books, etc. 

Nanz & Nruner forgot to say so, on their title 
page, but we have every reason to believe that they are 
at Louisville, Ky., and they offer so large a list of both 
seeds and plants, that we are at a loss to classify their 
catalogue, which is very full, including novelties in both. 


Price & KNICKERBOCKER, 80 State St., Albany, N. Y., 
full, neat, and well illustrated list. They do not need to 
announce themselves as ‘ successors to,” any one. A 
“Knickerbocker ” should be at home in Albany, if any 
where. 

W. H. Rem, Rochester, N. Y., sends a well illustrated 
catalogue, with colored frontispiece, as ‘‘ Reid’s Dlus- 
trated Floral Tribute for 1878.” 

R. M. Saumway, Rockford, Tll., bas a catalogue, am- 
ply illustrated, and with very full cultural directions, 
which must be very usefal. 

H. N. Sita, South Sudbury, Mass., offers certain 
flower seeds in collections at very low rates. 

Tre PLant SEED ComPANY, (raat an appropriate com- 
bination of names), St. Louis, Mo., have a catalogue as 
large, as full, and as amply illustrated as in former years 
—and that is all we need say. 

J. M. Toorsurn & Co., No, 15 John St., N. Y. This 
is the oldest seed house in New York, and does an im- 
mense business in the quietest manner. This year's cat- 
alogue is a departure from former years, in as much as 
they include garden ani field seed, flower seeds, 
spring bulbs in one neat and Papemeosve list, which 
of course includes “‘ novelties’ of the year. 

Isaac F. Triiinenast, Factoryville, Wyoming Co., 
Pa.. with a general stock, offers a number of specialties, 
particularly among potatoes. 

VanreERsittT Broruers, No. 23 Fulton St.. N. Y., a 
condensed list, offering a fall assortment in all depart- 
ments, including machinery. 

James Vick, Rochester, N. Y., in his ‘ Catalogue and 
Floral Guide,”’ presents the same abundance of illustra- 
tion, and neatness, as formerly, and he does not forget 
the old standard varieties in offering his novelties. 

W. C. Wirson & Co., 45 West 14th St., N. Y., well 
known dealers in plants, now offer seeds, yladioluses.and 
other spring bulbs,ina catalogue ‘‘as neat asa new pin.” 

Davip R. Woon, Morrisville, Lamoille (o., Vt. Veg- 
etable seeds, seed potatoes as a specialty, and the Arnold 
Poison Distributor first figured by us in August, 1876. 

E. Wyman, Jr., Rockford, Ill., gives special promi- 
nence to flower seeds and summer-flowering bulbs, and 





offers vegetable seeds in collections at low rates. 





FLORISTS. 

Where are they? we have, thus far, save those noted 
in January, received but a few catalogues in this depart- 
ment—the rest no doubt will come next month. 

Bens. A. Evziott & Co,, 114 Market St., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., calls his catalogue “The Garden.” It is largely oc- 
cupied by useful directions for cultivation, and also 
gives a list of new and old plants. 

ELtwancer & Barry, Rochester, N. Y., in their Cat- 
alogue of Greenhouse and Bedding plants, have various 
novelties, including the new Coleus figured last month. 

Peter HENDERSON, 35 Cortlandt St., N. Y., prefaces 
his catalogue with a splendid chromo-lithograph of that 
fine new Hydrangea, ‘Thomas Hogg,”’—and the white 
Tea Rose ‘Cornelia Cook.’”—His catalogue, as usual, 

resents the novelties of the season, and all those which 

ve ceased to be novelties. 

C. H. Hovey & Co., No. 22 Tremont St., Boston, un- 
der the Boston Museum, floral decoration a specialty. 

GroreeE Sucu, South Amboy. N. J., in his spring cata- 
logue, makes a specialty of gladiolus, but if there is any 
novelty of the season that is not included in it, we have 
failed to discover it—and so neat! 

A. Wuritcoms, Lawrence, Kas.—A well selected stock 
of bedding and greenhouse plants, presented in a cata- 
logue which is a marvel of neatness. 

J. C. Woop & Brotuer, Fishkill, Dutchess Co., N. 
Y., offer a full catalogue of greenhouse, stove, and bed- 
ding plants, including the novelties of the season, 

W. B. Woovrovrr, Westfield, Union Co., N. J.—In his 
catalogue of flower, bedding, and vegetable plants, has 
some useful talk about plants of various kinds. 

Wootson & Co., Passaic, N. J., make a specialty of 
Hardy Herbaceous and Alpine Plants. Their catalogue 
adds to last year’s list, those plants which have been 
tested, and the new ones that are now offered. 


NURSERYMEN. 

JaMES DoNALDSON, executor of John Donaldson, will 
continue the business of the congo | Nurseries at 
Kittanning, Pa., with floriculture stock in addition. 

Rozgert Dovetas & Sons, Waukegan, Ill., make a 
specialty of evergreen and ornamental tree seedlings, 
which they raise by the million. 

Ferris, Mrvarp & Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., offer, be- 
sides a general stock of trees, a large list of small fruits. 

C. A. GREEN, Clifton, Monroe Co., N. Y., makes fa- 
vorable terms for small fruits of all kinds. 

E. W. Harrineton, Palmyra, Wayne Co., N. Y., 
wholesale and retail lists and ‘Root Grafts for Beginners.’ 

D. E. Hoxiz, Northampton, Mass.—Catalogue of straw- 
berries, grapes, and other sma 1 fruits, seed potatoes, etc. 

C. W. Kester, Bethany Church, Iredell Co., N. C., of- 
fers fruits of all kinds suited to the Southern States. 

T. B. Miner, Linden, Union Co., N. J., sends a special 
list of seedling strawberries, his new grapes, etc. 

E. Moopy & Sons, Lockport, N. Y. This, one of the 
oldest nurseries, offers ‘‘ special rates by the car-load. 

E. P. Rog, Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, Orange Co., N. Y., 
sends achatty circular about new and old small fruits, 

Samnn & Co., Niles, Alameda Co.. Cal., a catalogue of 
trees, etc., suited to California, a large colored sheet, 
showing five varieties of the Japanese Persimmon. 

C. M. Smva & Son, Newcastle, Placer Co., Cal.—A 
general assortment of fruit and ornamental trees, adapted 
to California, including Japanese Persimmons. 

B. F. Transou & Co., Humboldt, Tenn., send their 
wholesale list, which includes a full assortment. 

JoHN Van Loon. New Amsterdam, La Crosse Co., 
Wis. With a general nursery stock, makes a specialty of 
small fruits, and offers them as premiums to those who 
subscribe to him for the American Agriculturist. 

B. R. Westcort, Richmond, Ind., is no new hand at 
the business, as he offers his 37th wholesale price list. 

E. & J.C. Wiau1ams, Montclair, N. J., in their cata- 
logue of small fruits in general, make a specialty of the 
“Duncan” strawberry and ‘ Brighton’ grape. 

J.C. Woop & Broruer, Fishkill, N. Y.. send a full 
and illustrated catalogue of fruit and ornamental trees, 
shrubs, and give good advice as to planting. 

T. C. Yeomans & Sons, Walworth, Wayne Co., N. Y., 
send a general catalogue, and give useful instruction in 
planting and pruning, with illustrations. 


FOREIGN. 

Jonn A. Bruce & Co., Hamilton, Canada, are no 
novices, for we have their 27th annual catalogue, and a 
very creditable oneit is. Yankee notions not excluded. 

Wri11am Rennte, Toronto, Canada.—Its neat exterior 
of Scotch plaid, is borne out by the contents. Our Cana- 
dian neighbors are well served by their seedsmen. 

Wriutam Toompson, Tavern St., Ipswich, England, 
is known to botanists as one of the few seedsmen, not 
only in England, but everywhere, as_ being, while “in 
the trade,” an accurate botanist. His supplementary 
catalogue for 1878, contains many rare American seeds. 


| FARM IMPLEMENTS, MACHINERY, FERTILIZERS. 


‘ Betcuer & Taytor AGRICULTI'RAL Too. Co., Chico- 
pee Falls, Mass., offer a nec variety of farm implements, 
and among them excellent feed cutters, plows, cultiva- 
tors, and notably a hand-power threshing machine. 

Wo. L. Borer & Bro., 2101 Germantown Ava., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., describe their Union Railway Horse Power 
and Farm Grist Mill in a special circular. 

Curcaco Scrarer & Ditcuer Co.. No. 34 Metropolitan 
Block, Chicago, Ill. Theuse of their Scraper and Ditch- 
er is illustrated with great fullness, and their recently in- 
troduced “Screw Harrow ” presents a novelty in the way 
of implements, of which we hope soon to know more. 

Tue FARMER’s FRIEND MANUFACTURING Co., Dayton, 
Ohio. make the Farmer’s Friend Grain Drill, which re- 
ceived the Centennial Grand Prize Medal and Diploma. 
The feeding apparatus of this drill is its prominent fea- 
ture. It sowsall sorts of seeds, with fertilizers if desired. 

A. B. Farquuar, York, Penn., issue a handsome illus- 
trated catalogue of their wares, which include every- 
thing for use on the farm in the way of tools, etc. The 





specialties are steam threshers and separat 
Dormer"e Favorite Grain Drill, and harvesting aioe 


Frick & Co., Waynesboro, Pa., describe their 
Steam Engine, hes Ag they offer in both partie en 
stationary, and combined portable and stationar shapes. 
They also make a grain separator, cleaner, and agger, 


A. W. Gray & Sons. Middletown Springs. Vt.. j 
-trate the merits of their one, two, and then Horse i 
ers, with their various machines for sawing wood. 


_THE Mares Formuta & PERUVIAN GUANO Co., No 

158 Front St., N. Y., are making a literature of their own. 
heir recent circulars give a great amount of informa. 
tion, and will be of interest to all who use fertilizers, 


G. WESTINGHOUSE & Co., Schenectady, N. Y., give full 
aon of their Separators and Threshers, with the 
orse and steam powers for driving them. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
AMERICAN Drier Co., Chambersburg, Pa.—A si 
apparatus for drying fruits, vegetables, etc. = 


Bausch & Loms Oprticat Company, No. 37 Maiden 
Lane, N. Y., and Rochester, N. Y., who have supplied the 
American Agriculturist with more microscopes than were 
ever before made for one order, send a catalogue of 
Compound Microscopes and other optical instruments. 


_ J. 8. Bircn & Co., No. 38 Dey St., N. Y.—Self-adjust- 
ing Watch Keys, Alarm Clocks, and other useful thtoge, 

CHADBORN COLDWELL MANUFACTURING Co., New- 
burgh, N. Y., make the widely known “Excelsior Lawn 
Mowers.” They have done two good things, reduced 
the prices and diminished the weight of their mowers, 
which now go to Europe at the rate of over 1.000 yearly. 


CLEVELAND NoNn-EXPLosive Lamp Co., No. 42 Barclay 
St.. New York, and Cleveland, O., send an illustrated 
catalogue. Their Library Lamp was nvcticed last month, 

Everett & Sma, No. 43 South Market St., Boston, 
Mass.,are the sole makers of the ** Matthew's Seed Drill,’ 
which they claim to be ‘“‘the most. perfect drill in use.” 

A. H. Hewes & Co., Cambridge, Mass., make illustrated 
flower pots, vases, & horticultural earthenware generally, 


LAMB KNITTING MACHINE Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass,, 
set forth the merits of the ‘‘ Tuttle *’ Family Knitter, 


T. H. McAtuisTER. No. 49 Nassau St., New York, be- 
sides his general optical catalogue, issues one especial- 
ly devoted to telescopes, spyglasses, and their uses, 


MassacuuseEtTts Arms Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass.—The 
‘* Maynard Rifle,’’ and everything thereto appertaining. 


E. RUHLMAN. pores. N. Y., claims that his ‘‘ Hand- 
Cultivator, or Wheel-Hoe,”’ is the best in use. 

J.C. Strrpiine, Pendleton, R. 1., makes the “ Dixie 
Fruit Picker.” 

Trevor & Co., Lockport, N, Y., make wooden labels 
of every size. 

Witson & Howe, Whippany, N. J., make Moore's 
Patent Duster for distributing Paris Green. It looks 
efficient, and we shall try it when there are any “ bugs.” 


_ rr + 8? Oe 
Bee Notes for March. 


BY L. C. ROOT, MOHAWK, N. Y. 
mentee 


Let bees, out of doors, be left undisturbed, unless nec- 
essary to examine occasionally to see that the entrance 
does not become stopped by snow, ice, or dead bees. 
This sometimes takes place after a cold spell of weather, 
when the frost on the inside of the hive, accumulated 
from the breath of the bees, melts, runs down to the 
bottom, and there freezes. Those wintering in-doors 
should be left as entirely undisturbed as possible. 

Bees and Grapes. 

Mr. Jos. Lesley, of Montgomery Co., Pa., writes, ‘can 
you put me in the way of finding out what are the odors 
that are disliked by bees. I have fine grapes, and desire 
to eat them, but my neighbor's bees are always before 
me, so that I get about 20 per cept only of the yield.”’— 
If beekeepers are conscientious and honest persons, this 
is a question of even more importance to them than to 
those who cultivate grapes. It is a topic which has long 
been discussed. That many kinds of grapes will, from 
different causes, become cracked or broken, while yet 
hanging on the vines, is well known to grape growers. 
When the skin, from any cause, becomes broken, it is 
undeniable that, if honey be scarce, bees will suck out 
the juices. But the inference from the above inquiry is, 
that the bees attack and destroy sound grapes. 

That wasps and hornets are capable of puncturing the 
skin of the grape, is evident to any one who has ever 
seen a magnified illustration of the serrated jaws of these 
insects, while the jaws of the honey-bee, under the mi- 
croscope, appear entirely different; they are smooth and 
apparently pliable. This fact must convince any one 
that it isa physical impossibility for a dee to bite the 
skin of any fruit. I could cite various authorities to 
prove this, some of whom were equally interested in 
both bees and grapes. I have myself tested the matter 
repeatedly, watching the bees day after day, when honey 
was not gathered from the usual sources, and have never 
known an instance where the bees injured a grape, when 
the skin was not first broken from some other cause. 
The year 1869 was the poorest season for honey ever 
known, not a pound of fall honey being gathered by 
many swarms. We had over 100 swarms of bees at our 
home apiary, and at the same place about one ton of 
grapes. If, from any cause, a grape, or any kind of frvit, 


became broken, the bees would at once appropriate it. 
Had it been possible for them to puncture the skin, they 
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would have destroyed the entire crop, Yet it was im- 
possible to find them injuring sound fruit. The late Mr. 
Quinby was for years largely interested in both bees and 
pes, and his experience corroborated this conclusion. 
That it may be an annoyance to grape growers to have 
their vineyards visited by our bees, only for the purposes 
admitted, I am well aware, and I would be very glad if I 
were able to offer any suggestion for mitigating the 
trouble. Ican conceive of nothing that would be pow- 
erful enough to keep the bees away that would not be 
detrimentai to the fruit. Intelligent horticulturists 
agree that the honey-bee is exceedingly useful, if not in- 
dispensable to plants, by the aid it renders in the fertili- 
zation of many flowers. It would be difficult to imagine 
what would be the consequence if bees should become 
extinct. It seems not too much to claim that the benefit 
they are in fertilizing flowers, more than counterbalance 
the occasional depredations of which we complain. 
Weight of Swarms. 

The amount of honey consumed by the four swarms 
of bees reported last month, during Jan., was as follows: 
No. 1, 14 Ibs.; No. 2, 11b.; No. 3,3} lbs. These were in- 
doors. No. 4, which was out of deors, consumed 6} Ibs. 








A New Potato—Burbank’s Seedling. 


———_ 


Mr. J. J. H. Gregory, of Marblehead, Mass., is 
not so exclusively devoted to the introduction of 
excellent squashes that he neglects “ wisdom’s old 
potato,’’ for he has made known several varieties 
of what people call, when they wish to write 
prettily, that ‘‘esculent tuber.”” Mr. Gregory’s 
latest introduction among potatoes is unfortu- 
nately named ‘‘ Burbank’s Seedling,’’? which he 
knows, as well as we, will, should it attain the 
popularity he hopes for it, be known as the “ Bur- 
bank,” and nothing else. That remarkable potato, 
the ‘‘ Early Rose,’ the introduction of which (even 
at $5 the Ib.) was one of the great events of the 
present century, not only in itself resuscitated po- 
tato culture, but it has been the parent of a nu- 
merous and useful progeny, among the latest of 
which comes the ‘‘ Burbank,” and asks for a place 





BURBANKE’S SEEDLING POTATO. 


by the side of our now many valuable kinds. The 
form of the ‘“‘ Burbank” is shown in the engrav- 
ing ; it is of nedium size, running remarkably uni- 
form in this respect ; medium as to season, excel- 
lent as to quality, whether boiled or baked, but its 
most prominent character is its abundant yield. Not 
long ago, it used to be thought that a potato from 
the seed must be cultivated for four or five years 
before its full size was. reached, and its qualities 
known. But the excellent Mr. Breese, of ‘‘ Early 
Rose ”’ fame, changed all this. He sowed the seed 
from the seed-ball as he would tomato-seed, and 








transplanted the same, and found that he got good 
potatoes, and good sized ones, at the end of the 
first season ; and if a seedling was not satisfactory 
then and at once, it probably never would be so. 
Mr. Burbank’s experience sustained Mr. Breese’s 
views, for the first year, from the seed-ball, the 
yield was 3 lbs. 3 ozs., of good sized potatoes. Mr. 
Gregory presents us testimony of large succeeding 
yields, and though we have not yet tried the “ Bur- 
bank,”? we have such confidence in his judgment 
that we shall plant it, expecting large returns. If 
any one expects that the ‘“‘ Burbank,” or any other 
variety, will give him large returns from starved 
land, he should not grow potatoes for a living. 


—_— D+ Oo 
Science Applied to Farming.—XXXIX. 


—~—- 


More Scientific Experimenting by Farm- 
ers. — Practical Conclusions, — Plans 
for Experiments Next Season. 


In one of the experiments with corn, described 
in the last article, on three plots where potash was 
not supplied, the crop failed, while on three other 
plots, in which it was added in different combina- 
tions, the yield was good, and was as large with the 
potash in the form of German potash salts alone, as 
where nitrogen and phosphoric acid were supplied 
with it. In another experiment, where sixteen 
plots were tested with as many different fertilizers, 
wherever phosphoric acid was omitted the crop 
failed, and wherever it was supplied the growth was 
good. The vield of corn rose and fell with the amount 
of phosphoric acid, and paid no apparent regard to 
the other materials. The inference then is, that in 
the first case, potash, and in the other, phosphoric 
acid, was the article of plant-food most needed. 

Mr. Sage’s experiment, the results of which are 
given in the table below, tells a still different 
story, and a very instructive one. The most strik- 
ing feature is that the crop was a ‘otal failure in 
every case except the 
two where complete 
fertilizers were used. 
Dried blood, super- 
phosphate, potash 
salts, and plaster 
alone, cach brought 
crops no larger, and, 
if anything, poorer in 
quality than where no 
fertilizer was applied. 
The mixture of dried 
blood and superphos- 
phate, corresponding 
toa first class “‘am- 
moniated ”  super- 
phosphate, did scarce- 
ly any better. In each 
case the crop was, as 
Mr. Sage says, ‘‘all refuse corn and hardly worth say- 
ing.”” But with the complete fertilizers, the yields 
were good. Hen manure, which furnished all the in- 
gredients of plant food, brought about 40 bushels of 
shelled corn per acre. The mixture of dried blood, 
superphosphate, and potash salt, which cost at the 
rate of $6.40 per acre, and furnished nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid, and potash,in probably larger quantities 
than the hen manure, brought 60 bushels of very 
fine shelled corn to‘the acre. ‘‘ This,” Mr. Sage 
says ‘was such a crop as I like tohave. It grew 
well all summer, and the corn was very fine. The 





stalks were large and green when the corn was 
ripe, and will make excellent fodder.” 

1 am very sorry there is not space here to give 
accounts of a number of other experiments, whose 
results are extremely interesting and instructive. 
One, in particular, from Mr. Lufkin, of the ‘‘ Maine 
State College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts,” 
and one of the very best I*have received, by the way, 
is full of instruction. Three crops, potatoes, beans, 
and rutabagas, were grown. To yield these crops, 
the soil evidently needed phosphoric acid most, 
and nitrogen next. Potash seemed to do scarcely 
any good. According to Mr. Lufkin’s figures, the 
gain from the use of nitrogenous superphosphates 
on potatoes and rutabagas was from $50 to $80 per 
acre. With the other articles there was either a 
much smaller gain or a loss, which, in some cases, 
was very considerable. With beans there was a loss 
in every case except the one with superphosphate 
alone, which brought a small gain. This accords 
with what Mr. Lawes, of England, says, as the re- 
sult of 30 years’ experimenting with fertilizers, that 
“it is not advisable to sow artificial manures with 
beans, peas, tares, or other leguminous plants. Corn 
[i. e., grain] and rootcrops will take all the artificial 
manure which the farmer can afford to pay for.” 





One of the most sensible and prominent farmers 
in our State, in referring to his experiment last sea- 
son, says something very much to the point: 
“ After footing up the gains and losses on the dif- 
ferent plots, it occurred to me to strike the balance 
of the experiment as a whole. Some of the fer- 
tilizers brought a large gain, others a heavy loss, 
Taking the whole together, the value of the in- 
creased yield was more than the cost, but the 
balance on the credit side was small. Now I think 
this is a fair epitome of the success a good many of 
us farmers have with commercial fertilizers. We 
know we must put more manure on our farms 
than they produce. We have got to do that, or go 
under. We use the fertilizers we find in the markets 
at random, without understanding how or why. 
Sometimes we gain, sometimes we lose. If we 
know what ones to buy, and when and where and 
how to use them, we may, barring the weather— 
which of course we can not control—be fairly sure 
of a good profit every time. Iam persuaded that 
the way, and the only way, to learn what are the 
wants of our crops and soils, and the best means to 
meet them, is by studying them with such. experi- 
ments as these. Mine has cost me a little trouble, 
and has given me a good deal of pleasure in return. 
I feel that { have learned what one of my fields, in 
its present condition, stands most in need of, and 
have made up my mind what to give it next season. 
Meanwhile, I propose to go on with this experi- 
menting, and see how much more I can learn about 
my’ farm and crops.”’ 

In the next article I shal! have something more 
to say about these experiments, and give plans and 
directions for making similar ones the coming sea- 
son. Meanwhile I am very glad to say that the 
proprietors of the American Agriculturist have be- 
come,.so impressed with the usefulness of these ex- 
periments for farmers that, with their wonted public 
spirit, they have undertaken to do for their large 
circle of readers, what the Experiment Station did 
for a limited number of persons last year, to wit, 
supply the materials of attested quality, and with 
full explanations and directions for use. So, I 
presume, the number will be very considerable, and 
the results valuable. W. O. Atwater. 

Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn, 





EXPERIMENT WITH CORN, BY CHESTER SAGE, MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Sotl ; Heavy \oam, very poor, hard pan subsoil. Previous treatment ; 1874 manured with blood gnano [slaughterhouse refuse], 300 Ibs. per acre; crop,oats, 15 bushels per acre : 
1875, no manure, hay, 3% ton: 1876, no mannre, hay, 4 ton. Size of each plot, one row (79 hills, 3 ft. 9 in. apart), 18 rods long, making about 4 square rods area. Amounts of 
Jertilizers ; 800 Ibs. per acre, except hen manure handfvi to each hill. Fertilizers applied in the hill, mixed well with the soil and covered with earth before dropping the corn. 
Plowed May 9. Planted May 16. Cultivated both ways and hued three times. Harvested Oct.15. Yield ; Corn in the ear, measured in a bushel basket, as below. 



































Falwals APPEARANCE OF CROP. YIELD, CORN IN EAR, 

a tilio, luable — ik 

No Fertilizer. Ingredients. Stalks. Ears. Kernels. Per Plat. Per Acre. 
1 Dried Blood I. Nitrogen. Poor, 3 ft. high. Small, not filled. Small, imperfect, dull color, bitter taste, mouldy. | 4% bushel. 20 bushels. | 
2 | Superphosphate II. | Phosphoric Acid. Smull, poor. Small, better filled. As 1, except less bitter and not mouldy. 1 bushel, 40 bushels. 
3 Potash Salt III. ‘otash, Small, poor, Same as 1, As 1, but not monldy. 3¢ bushel. 20 bushels. 
4 Mixture I+TI. Small, poor. Same as 1. As 1, but not mouldy. ; 3g bushel. 20 bushels. 
5 | Mixture I+TI+III. Large. fine, green. | Large, long, well filled. Large, bright. sound, sweet, very fine. 3 bushels, | 120 bushels. 
6 Plaster. Small, 2 ft. high. Small, not filled. Poorer than 1. 1 bashel, 40 bushels, 
7 Nothing. Very poor, but better than 1, 2, 3, and 4. } % bushel. 20 bushels, 
8 Hen Manure. Very good, byt staiks smaller, ears shorter, kernels smaller, and yield less than 5. 2 bushels. 80 bushels, 
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A Cottage, Costing $250. 
BY 6. B. REED, ARCHITECT, CORONA, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


--o— 


This plan was designed for a simple cottage, with 
sufficient accommodations for beginners in house- 
keeping with limited means. It is arranged as the 
Wing of a larger house to be erect- 
ed in the future, as indicated in 
the dotted sketch adjoining ground 
plan. (The building, with the pro- 
posed enlargements complete, will 
be given in a subsequent number 
of the American Agriculturist.) To 
acertain extent one’s dwelling is 
an index of his character. Any 
effort at building expresses the 
owner’s ability, taste, and purpose. 
Every industrious man, starting in 
life, has a right, and should be 
encouraged, to anticipate prosperi- 
ty, as the sure reward of honest 
worth ; and he may, with propriety, 

give emphasis to such anticipa- 
tions in every step, and with every 
blow struck. His dwelling may 
well express the progressive char- 
acter, rather than a conclusive re- 
sult. Beginning a home by start- 
ing with a room or two, as present 
means will allow, and increasing 
its dimensions as can be afforded, 
without the precarious aid of 
the money-lender, is honest, inde- 
pendent, and best provides against 
the ever-changing vicissitudes of 
life. The first step towards build- 
ing consists in the preparation of 
plans. These should be sufficient- 
ly comprehensive to embrace all 
probable requirements. If only a small beginning 
is intended, it should be made to exhibit some de- 
gree of completeness, and be arranged to conform 
with the proposed future enlargements without 
serious alterations..... Exterior, (fig. 1).—In 
view of the relation this structure is to bear to a 
proposed main house, and to allow for the grading 
likely to be required in the ultimate completion of 
the whole, the foundation is made to show four 
feet above the ground. Such elevation adds tothe 
prominence and good appearance of the building, 
and relieves the interior from the dampness likely 
to result from a closer contact with the soil. The 
style is simple, neat, and favorable for the using of 
ordinary materials and methods of construction. 

. Interior, (fig. 2).—Hight of ceiling, 9 feet. 









ee The _ entire 

' Kn floor space is 

utilized in the 

BED ROOM three con- 





venient divi- 
sions—a Liv- 
ing - Room, 
Bedroom,and 
a large Pan- 
try—with no 

chimney 
z==1 breast, or 
stair-way to 
interfere. 
Each room is 
pleasantly 
lighted, and 
the larger one 
has_ outside 
entrances 
front and 
rear. With 
a favorable 
location, the 
Living- Room 
may be made 
a very cheer- 
ful apart- 
ment.. Cones 
struction.—For economy, and in prospect of a 
future enlargement that shall include ample cellars, 
such excavations are omitted for this building. 
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Fig. 2.—INTERIOR OF COTTAGE. 








The Foundations are brick piers, extending below 
the reach of frost, and 4 feet above, and the spaces 
between them are close-boarded with sheathing, 
making an inclosure useful for many purposes. If 


desired, a sort of temporary cellar may be made, by 
deepening the central portion of this inclosure a 
foot or two, and banking the loose earth against 








Fig. 1.—EXTERIOR OF COTTAGE. 


the inside of the boarding. The Framework and 
other parts are substantially constructed, of ma- 
terials as indicated in the appended estimate. The 
Chimney rests on the central partition, (which is 
strengthened by the central pier of the foundation), 
and has two flues, with metal thimbles in the bot- 
tom of each—one to receive the stove-pipe from 
the Living-Room, and 
tbe other to serve asa 
ventilator for the Bed- 
room. All of the ma- 
terials are intended to 
be of merchantable qua- 
lity. The siding, floor- 
ing, and casings, are 
mill dressed. The sizes 
of the sash are 2 ft. 8 in. 
by 5 ft, 2 in., and of the 
doors, 2 ft. 8 in. by 6 ft. 
8 in., all 13 in. thick, 
and may be found 
ready-made, and sea- 
soned, in the stock of 
any regular dealer.... 
In the following esti- 
mate, the item of $20, 
for carpenter’s labor, 
may seem very little. 
This amount is allow- 
ed for preparing the 
building ready for the plasterer,and is entered in this 
manner for convenience in making the calculations. 


‘Adding to the above amount the cost of such labor 


in the ‘‘ completed ” parts, will make a total of $50. 
Estimate, cost of materials and labor: 





1000 bricks, laid, at $12 per M.. -. $12.00 
124 yards plastering, at 20 ce nts pe . y ard... 24.80 
636 feet of timber. at Oe WE Pibcin iste kecns ost bonsedess 9.5) 


2 sills, 4x6 in. 18 feet long. Weide, 4x6 in. 18 feet long. 
2 sills, 4x6 in. 16 feet long. | 9 beams, 3x6 in. 16 feet long. 
4 posts, 4x6 in. 10 ft. long. | 14 ceiling bds,, 2x4 in. 16 ft. 
75 wall strips, 2x4x13, at llc, each,..............-6+ rig $.25 








98 siding, 9% inches, at 25c.  eaeahihiene aera 24.50 
Cornice miuterials = wane 6.00 
50 shingling lath, at 5c. oe ee co ae 
6 shingling planks, at 20c. each....... : 1.20 
12 bunches shingles, at $1.25 per bunch coe, 15.00 
Bh MOOTINE, ON IM., AE ZAC... .0...ccrccccicccccccccccccces 9.00 
7 windows, (complete), at $6..... ......6060- sewers 42.00 
4 doors, (comple J: ares . 20.00 
2 stoops and closets, ——: sbakodees . 20.00 
Nails, $4; painting, $14; carting, $5.. ae TS 
Carpenter's labor, (not jocioaey” above) pink oceped 20.00 
IR 5 03 occa. «+ <necienbot ncapevevececcpegec ts 12.25 
Total Cost... 2.0 sve sevewe ewe eevee oe eee ees $250.00 
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A Machine for _ Planting Potatoes, 


We have heretofore referred to a potato-planter, 
which cuts the seed, opens a furrow, drops the sets, 
scatters any dry fertilizer in the furrow, and covers 
seed and fertilizer—all at one operation. This ma- 
chine is True’s Potato Planter, which we here illus- 
trate by engravings. It is no new invention, but 
has been in use by a large number of extensive po- 
tato growers for some years. It was exhibited at 
the Centennial, where it attracted the notice of the 
English Judge of agricultural machinery, who pro- 
cured several machines for himself and his friends, 


| The value of a really effective machine, which wil] 


plant six acres of 
potatoes in one 
day, doing the 
whole work com- 
pletely, and as well 
as, if not better 
than, it can be done 
by hand,is obvious. 
That this machine 
is thus effective, 
we are well as- 
sured, and though 
we have not yet 
tried it in the field, 
we propose to doso the coming season. The general 
view of the machine is given at figure 1. It consists 
of a two-wheeled frame, upon which is a hopper 
for the seed potatoes, another hopper in front of 
this is for the fertilizer; a plow, through the stand- 
ard of which the cut sets drop into the furrow, 
which it opens, and a pair of scrapers in the rear, 
by which the furrow is closed, and the sets are 
covered. Inthe bottom of the hopper are a series 
of revolving holes, into which the potatoes drop, 
and as they are carried around upon a stationary 
floor, they are thrust against a blade, which slices 
off a piece sufficiently large for a set. This ar- 
rangement is shown at figure 2. The operation is 
certain and even, and the only thing which can in 
terfere with it, is the presence of a potato too large 
to drop into the holes. This is provided against by 
taking care to break any large potato, or to remove 





Fig. 2.—BOTTOM OF HOPPER. 





Fig. 1.—TRUE’S POTATO PLANTER, 


any very large ones. Different sets of holes are 
furnished, to be used with potatoes of various 
sizes, from very small ones, up to those of average 
bulk. The machine is drawn by onc horse, and the 
wheel-mark is intended to be a guide for planting 
each succeeding row. It is made under the super- 
vision of the inventor, Mr. J. L. True, by Messrs. 
Nash & Brother, of 7 College Place, New York. 
+t @ ee > 

THE NORTH-WESTERN DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
met at Chicaco, Dec. 11, and following days. 
Various papers on interesting subjects were read, 
such as ‘‘Chemical fertilizers, their uses and ap- 
plication”?; ‘ Barn-yard manure, its value, and 
how applied”; ‘‘The best varieties of grasses for 
hay and pasture,” and similar topics. Dr. Jos. 
Tefft, of Elgin, Ill., was elected President, and 
William Patten, of DeKalb Co., Ill., Secretary. 
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The Hare-Indian Dog.—(Canis familiaris.) 


—o—_ 


The dog represented upon this page wi Il be readily 
recognized as arelative of the so-called Esquimaux 
dog. The similarity in form and feature between 
the dogs inhabiting the 
arctic countries, and 
which are classed under 
the general term Esqui- 
maux, and the wolf of 
that northern region, is 
so close that naturalists 
consider the dog to be 
descended from the 
wolf. It is known that 
the dogs have bred with 
the wolves, and the 
half-bred animals have © 
been tamed and do- 
mesticated. In general, 
the dogs of the different 
varieties known as Es- 
quimaux, have gained 
little or nothing over 
their wild ancestors by 
their entrance into do- 
mestication and servi- 
tude. Starved, for the 
greater portion of the 
year,and kept so hungry 
that they occasionally 

attack and consume 
each other, they are at 
other times but barely 
half fed that they may 
work in the hardest 9 == 
manner in drawing the 
sledges of their savage 
masters. They are at the same time 80 cruelly 
used and beaten, when forced by the pangs of hun- 
ger, they neglect their work to help themselves by 
stealth to the scanty provisions laid up for the use 
of their owners, that’ they evince none of the 
kindness of dispusition or affection for their keepers 
shown by dogs of other races; but on occasions 
when made furious by severe torture, they turn 
upon their tormentors, and unless driven off, 
would soon rend them to pieces, and devour them. 
The dogs of the Hare 
Indians, while they 
closely resemble _ their 
wilder relatives in some 
respects, are rendered 
less savage by better 
treatment and, relief 
from degrading labor. 
These Indians’ inhabit 
the region around: the 
Great Bear Lake and 
the Mackenzie River in 
North America, and 
while the Esquimaux 
dog is found through- 
out the whole of the 
Arctic Zone, this variety 
inhabits only the Amer- 
ican portion of it,and 
is confined to the. pos- 
session of the Indians . 
mentioned, and one or 
two other neighboring 
tribes. The dog has a 
mild countenance; a 
smallhead; slender muz- 
zle; erect stout ears; 
the oblique eyes of the 
wilder races; slender 
legs ; abroad hairy foot, 
and a bushy tail which 
it generally carries cur)- 
ed over its right hip, 
as is done by the true Esquimaux. Its fur is long, 
especially upon the shoulders ; and beneath it, all 
over the body, and even upon the tail, there is a 
coat of thick wool. The hair upon the top of the 
head is Jong, and upon the chéek is not only long 
but turns backwards, giving the appearance of a 








ruff or collar around the throat. The face, muzzle, 
belly, and legs, are white, and a white line passes 


| 
| 


over the crown of the head. The ears are white in | 


front, and fawn-color behind. The end of the nose, | 
eye-lashes, roof of the mouth, and parts of the | 
gums, are black. The back and sides are grey, or | 


DOG OF THE HARE INDIANS. 


lead-colur, mixed with fawn and white, not in 
patches, but shaded into each other; the busby tail 
is white beneath and at the tip. The feet are cov- 
ered with long hair, which conceals the claws. The 
soles are partially covered with hair, but there are 
naked protuberant callosities’‘éven in the winter 
time upon the soles, as there are in all the northern 
species of dogs and wolves. The ears are some- 
what nearer to each other than in the true Esqui- 
maux dogs: This race is used only for hunting, 


THE BLUE ARCTIC FOX. 


and as may be reasonably supposed, their occupa- 
tion tends.to develop finer and higher instincts, 
greater courage, and altogether a better and gentler 
disposition towards their owners, than exists ia the 
wholly brutal and savage Esquimaux dog, made so, 
no doubt; by cruel treatment and hard labor. 





| 
| 








The Blue Arctic Fox,—{ Vulpes Lagopus, 
Rawr 

One of the most valuable of the different species- 
of foxes, considering the fur'as the measute of the 
value, is the Arctic fox. “This’ ahimal fs eagerly 
hunted all through the 
Arctic regions, and is 
in’ great -reptte on ac- 
count of its_beautifully 
silky fur. This is per- 
fectly whité in the win- 
ter, at which season it 
yhas the greatest value 
in the hunter’s estima- 
tion ; at other times it 
becomes of a bluish 
leaden. -. _ color, 
‘whence the aniniad ra 
one of its names, It is 
called the White Fox, 
the Blue Fox, and. the 
Stone Fox. When the 
fur has a peculiar 
bluish-grey tint, it is 
valued nearly as highly 
as when white, so that 
itis hunted at, all’ sea- 
sons, excepting at the 
time when the, coat is 
changing, It inhabits 
both the. Asiatic .and 
American Arctic coun- 
_.,, tries, but the largest 
~~ “aumbers of skins are 
“procured in America by 
_ the hunters of the Hnd- 


son Bay Company, at 
whose. pd pgs 
London, the fur brings very high prices, sometimes 
surpassing a hundred dollars for a single skin. It is 
rarely that more thar’ 4 huridred skins are sold at one 
of these sales, and frequently the number is.much 
less than that. Asis peculiar to some kinds of foxes, 
the soles of the feet of this species are thiekly. cov- 
ered with hair, from which it gets. the name Lago- 
pus, or “ hairy-footed.’’, It subsists upon birds, and 
exhibits great cunning in.the capture of .its prey. 
It possesses the power of imitating the. cries, of 
birds, and by this deceit 
is enabled, to~ entice 
them. to destruction. 
While it is thus remark- 
ably acute in providing 
‘ itself with food, yet it 
has not the suspicions 
wariness which renders 
other species of foxes. 
so difficult of capture, 
and so. successful; in 
eluding , danger and 
baffling pursuit. It is 
easily enticed into traps, 
and will generally per- 
mit..a hunter: to an 
proach within eas, 
range of,a shot-gun, It 
_ it were not that it.is so. 
sparsely scattered over 
its barren. hunting 
grounds, and that its 
food were not equally 
sparsely supplied, it 
would become so easy 
a prey, that it ‘would be 
in danger of early ex- 
termination. : It lives in 
burrows which ‘it ex- 
cavates. in the ground 
during the summer 
months, and is s8o- 
ciable in . ite’ habits, 
the burrows’ being formed «in groups ‘of ‘twenty 
or thirty. in one locality.» When; alarmed’ at the 
approach of: a human being, or’ other encmy, it 
retires to its burrow, ‘but ‘from ‘curiosity ‘or for 
some other reason, it: continually ‘protrudes its 
head and yclps at its disturber, so'that ite retreat 
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is of little avail in securing its safety. The Blue 
Arctic Fox is smaller than our common Red Fox, it 
rarely surpassing eight pounds in weight, and being 
no more than three feet in total length. It possesses 
a very bright and intelligent eye, of a hazel color, 
and its features generally are devoid of that sly 
cunning which characterizes the fox with which we 
are all so well acquainted, and from which we take 
such pains to guard our poultry houses. 





Among the Farmers.—No. 26. 


BY ONE OF THEM. 
> 
Horse Experience. 


The friend who sent to my pasture the Arabian 
mare which he picked up at an auction sale in New 
York for a song, bought a mare with foal at foot last 
spring. Pretty soon he found that the mare was 
probably hopelessly lame, and the foal looked like a 
cripple, though lively enough, and not lame. One 
hind fetlock joint was much bent, so that it traveled 
on the outside of the hoof only. It was a severe tax 
upon the mare to make the journey of 18 miles to my 

- farm, even after a rest of a week at a good stable. 
When there, the wisacres were all at a loss to know 
what and where the difficulty was. Some said it 
was a dislocation of the shoulder from a fall; 
others, an inflammation of the shoulder joint ; 
others, that it was in the foot. The fact was, she 
bore no weight upon the off fore-foot, hardly allow- 
ing it to rest its own weight upon the ground. Of 
course the shoulder was all drawn up, and looked 
swollen. The hoof did not feel hot—at least, not 
very hot. She was a big coarse creature, awkward, 
and ungainly, but feeding well and giving a plenty 
of milk. The foal was large and thrifty, and its 
crooked leg was rapidly getting straighter. It was 
some time before we found out that the ailment 
from which the mare suffered was 


Navicular Disease. 


This it clearly was, for when, after a while, she 
began to bear any weight upon the foot, she 
“ pointed,’’—that is, she touched her toe only to 
the ground. She gradually improved, so that she 
walked, but stumbled greatly, and limped badly 
when forced to trot. Her shoes were pulled off, 
and she was left to wander in wood pastures, and 
pretty much where she liked, for she was not worth 
stealing. She was bred to a good large horse—hand- 
some and stylish, with fine action, great spirit, anda 
natural fast trotter. He is just her opposite in every 
respect, except having a good road gait, and good 
size. Aftertwo months’ rest we were rather sur- 
prised to find that her lameness had nearly gone. It 
now recurs occasionally and slightly. She isa very 
serviceable animal, and will take a family ‘‘ Rock- 
away,’’ with four people in it, up hill and down for 
hours, at « gait of ten miles an hour, with little show 
of fatigue,‘ going for” every hill as if it werea 
pleasure to trot up it. The diseased foot is smaller 
than the other; that is always the case with na- 
vicularis, It is now growing wider at the heel, how- 
ever, and the evidence of former fever, in the con- 
stricted band which shows as a deep depression all 
around the hoof, is at once evidence that the 
diagnosis was correct, and that health is measur- 
ably restored. After it became evident that she 
would be able to do farm work, I proposed to my 
friend to keep and use her a year for her next foal. 
To this he consented, and it has opened my eyes to 


The Pleasure of Driving a Big Horse. 


“Mollie McGuire,” as we call her, is 164 hands 
' high, I suppose ; perfectly willing to pull, and so 
powerful that no ordinary load taxes her strength. 
She is a fair roadster, too ; perfectly docile and easy 
to drive, but inclined to.stumble. Once sheturned 
a summerset in the shafts. She ‘‘ brought up” on 
her back, with all her feet and her head under the 
forward axle, unable to breathe, and yet refraining 
from struggling, as if falling down in the shafts had 
been the daily experience of her life. I suppose it 
took about one minute, but7it seemed an hour, be- 
fore we could run the wagon back, unbuckle reins 
and the throat-latch, and give the poor thing a 
chance to draw her breath, and get up. This is a 








digression. Heretofore I have always driven rather 
small horses—say those weighing 900 to 1,050 Ibs. 
“Mollie” weighs 1,200 to 1,300, and is all bone 
and muscle. I would not have believed it possible 
that so great a difference in the ease of motion 
would be perceptible to one in the wagon, when 
drawn at just the same speed. ‘‘ Mollie”? swings 
along as easily as if she had force in reserve for ten 
times the labor; while our 900 lbs. Kanuck, who 
is as willing as possible, and will haul a ton of coal 
up from the station alone, if the roads are good, is 
just a little, but constantly, irregular in his gait ac- 
cording to the road, whether it is sandy or deep 
with mud, level or slightly undulating. It is a 
great satisfaction to feel as if your horse’s strength 
and willingness could hardly be overtasked, and I 
am satisfied that for country use one good big horse 
is more useful than a pair of small ones; and on 
the road is quite as pleasant to drive. 
Rest as a Cure-all for Horses. 

Two years ago had a mare go lame witha spavin. 
She was worked a good deal until about a year ago, 
since which time she has had profound rest, and 
meanwhile has given me an Orloff foal. She had 
been blistered and treated more or less, but grew 
worse. Now she does not go lame at all. ‘‘ Mol- 
lie’s ” navicularis was certainly cured by rest, and [ 
have repeatedly known old cripples turned into the 
woods to die, pick up and come out, if not sound, 
yet valuable for years afterwards. Nature is the 
best physician, almost every time, for the common 
ills of our domestic animals, and so far as horses 
are concerned, particularly as affecting ills of their 
locomotive system, we codperate best with Nature 
when we give themrest. Thereare, however, cases 
when medicine, the knife, and the burning-iron are 
necessary, and must be speedily resorted to, or it 
will betoolate. If we call a veterinarian, it is more 
likely than not that he will feel constrained to do 
something or give something in order to satisfy us, 
when, if he could do exactly what he thought was 
best, without reference to what he thinks our 
wishes may be,he would try the “let alone practice.” 


Weaning a Foal. 

The books indicate that it is an easy matter to 
wean a foal, and very little is said about it. -One 
of my mares had an abundance of milk, the other 
was not properly treated before foaling, and to that 
I attribute the fact that she gave a small quantity. 
She foaled after having been only a week or ten 
days at pasture, and both she and the coit suffered, 
as I suppose, from the relaxing effect of the change 
of diet, which occurred just when she most needed 
her strength and vigor. When the foal of the other 
mare was seven months old, we weaned it, and 
learned two or three interesting facts. One is, that 
it would not have been difficult to take one foal 
away and give the mare another, for she allowed 
the one not her own to suck repeatedly, her own be- 
ingabsent. I have frequently regretted not having 
put the little colt with the big mare at that time 
for a permanency. This mare gave what struck 
me as an enormous quantity of milk. The foal was 
removed at about 9 o’clock; by noon, her udder 
seeming much distended, it was milked out, and 
nearly two quarts of milk were obtained. It was 
not measured, so we may fairly say it amounted to 
three pints. In about three hours it was full again, 
and a similar quantity was drawn. This seemed to 
be all that the udder would contain, and about the 
time required to secrete it. At this rate the mare 
was giving twelve quarts of milk a day, and very 
likely more, for the almost constant draft which a 
foal makes is a constant stimulant to milk secretion. 
The European goat-milkers, who drive their little 
flocks from door to door, and milk them as they sell 
the milk, draining them of the last drop many 
times in a day, get a great deal more milk than if 
the goats were milked but twice a day. We found 
that the mare above alluded to would get along 
without being milked, except when she was wanted 
for work, when it was of course best and most 
humane to empty her udder. It, however, was next 
to impossible to keep her away from her foal, or the 
foal away from her, if both were free and within 
sound of each others calls. The mare would manage 
to break down almost any fence, and the foal would 





leap almost any fence on the farm, so one of them. 
had to be stabled all the time for nearly two months, 


Green Manure Crops, 


Cheap and good manure is getting to be more. 
and more important every year. We are finding it 
harder to buy mannre, and more difficult to get 
concentrated fertilizers that are to be depended 
upon. Nevertheless, farmers make little use of 
green manure crops. It is hard to change old prac- 
tices sufficiently to plow under a good crop of 
clover or even of buckwheat. 1 have a very poor 
opinion of buckwheat as green manure. Rye ig 
much better, and one can plow that under early 
enough to sow something else, to be either harvested 
or plowed under as the case may be. For instance, 
I witnessed the following successful treatment of a 
rough, stony, poor, gravelly lot, and hope to be 
able to carry out something quite similar myself 
this year: An old neglected lot, five acres of which 
would hardly pasture a sheep, was plowed and 
sowed with rye, which wintered well. A good many 
stones were picked off, and about the first of June,. 
when the rye was heading well, it was rolled down. 
and plowed under. Stones were partially picked 
off again—that is, the larger ones were—and about. 
the first of July buckwheat was putin. Of this a. 
good crop was harvested, and the straw, with a little 
addition of some other light manure, was spread 
back, and rye was sowed again in the autumn. Thig: 
gave another opportunity to pick off the stones, 
and the result was that when the rye was a second 
time plowed under, the quality of the soil was so. 
good that corn was planted with fertilizer in the 
hill. Of this a very fair crop was secured, and 
other farm crops followed. Now if cow-peas could 
have been sowed at the last hoeing of the corn, they 
would doubtless have covered the ground well. 
Then they might have been plowed under just be- 
fore frost—as soon as the corn could be cut up and 
removed ; then wheat or rye might have been sowed. 

Light, poor land, really needs a growing crop to 
cover the soil allthe time. Rye offers several ad- 
vantages over other crops. It occupies the soil 
from October to June—eight months—during which 
time, when the ground is not frozen, the roots are. 
absorbing nutriment and growing, so that when the 
warmth of spring comes the plant makes most. 
rapidly the astonishing growth with which we are 
all familiar. It is a very certain crop, not being 
liable to winter kill. Besides, it is cheap, the seed 
costing seldom over $1.50 per acre. 

Red Clover is no crop wherewith to manure poor 
land, though one of the best for land in good heart. 
It must, however, occupy the land fully a year, but. 
after a good crop has been plowed under and the 
land limed, almost any crop may follow. 


Feeding off before Plowing. 


We raise few green crops which may not be fed 
off with sheep before they are plowed under. Tur- 
nips, rye, clover, and cow-peas may thus be treated, 
often most advantageously. The difficulty I find 
is that I do not and can not well keep sheep. Feed- 
ing off with other stock is not so satisfactory. The 
manure is less evenly distributed, and the crop is 
less consumed than trodden down. It is important. 
to save labor, and the advantage of green manuring 
is that all that great amount of labor in harvesting, 
curing, storing, feeding out the crops, and finally 
carting out the manure and spreading it, is saved. 
The actual value of any crop as manure is never so 
great as when it is plowed under just at the right 
time. When it is fed, we gain perhaps in other 
ways, but we lose in manure. This loss must be 
made up by the use of leaves, mold, muck, swamp 
hay, or other articles really foreign to the farm, or 
at least foreign to the arable land of the farm. 

In the vicinity of a large city, or of any locality 
where many horses are used, no branch of farming 
in more profitable than 


Taking Horses to Board. 


The price of board varies greatly, but it is never 
less than the value of the hay and grain actually 
consumed, estimated at the full market price. 
When one can get all the horses he can accommo- 
date, and has room for a goodly number, his for- 
tune as a farmer—a very moderate fortune—may be 
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said to be made. There is always considerable 
competition, for every one likes to have his yard 
well Glled with good manure in the spring, and yet 
with few horses and cows, and a diligent use of ab- 
sorbents, that is, of leaves from the woods, muck 
from the swamp, sods, and such things, the manure 
heap will increase just about as fast, with no more 
labor or responsibility. Of course with more 
“help”? we might board horses and cart muck and 
leaves too, and so have our muck and manure heap 
grow in proportion to the number of horses and 
cattle stabled, but I notice that that is not the re- 
sult generally seen. The stipulation in regard to 
boarding horses usually is that they shall have all 
the good hay they will eat, and towards spring a 
certain quantity of oats daily is ordered in addition. 
Boarding horses thus get in the way of nosing over 
a good deal of hay, which is wasted, for as they 
lose their relish for dry hay, they pick out the 
nicer sorts, and refuse the rest. Our own horses are 
fed more economically, when they have cui hay 
with bran and corn-and-oat feed, with only such 
dry hay as they will eat clean, and it would, I think, 
be better for both the farmer and for the horse 
owner, if the stipulation were that the horse-should 
be kept in good flesh or gaining weight from No- 
vember to May, leaving the farmer to feed hay, 
grain, or roots, as he could do most economically. 


Talks on Farm Crops.—No. 13. 


By the Author of **‘ Walks and Talks on the Farm,” 
** Harris on the Pig,” etc. 
— 


Mr. Calvin Chamberlin, of Maine, writes: ‘I 
have been a reader of the American Agriculturist for 
several years. Your article in January is of 
special interest, as I have given much time and 
thought to the matter of forage plants, as substi- 
tutes for pasturage and hay. I am situated at a 
thriving village, and supply some of our neighbors 
With good milk. I moved from a 200-acre farm in 
1852, to my present place, then 20 acres—nearly one- 
half of which was covered with the original forest. 
I started a nursery of apple-trees as a leading busi- 
ness ; but at the end of a few years was glad to put 
the land to better use. I then got some Jersey 
stock, beginning with grade heifers and a thorough- 
bred bull. I have since owned two other full-blood 
bulls, and kept each of the three two years. I have 
raised and sold several very fine cows, and have 
usually four cows in milk. My original 20 acres 
has been changed by cutting off about one-half the 
wood-lot, leaving a belt on the north and west. for, 
a wind-break ; and I have given four acres for the 
way of a railroad, and a site for a spool-factory. 

‘* With my present available land,—not over ten 
acres, for all purposes of pasture, meadow, tillage, 
orchard, and garden,—and keeping a horse, and 
generally a bull, and raising heifers, 4nd finding a 
good account in the Jersey cows, you can under- 
stand how it is that I am interested in a well-pre- 
sented article on a forage-crop. I have usually 
brought home some hay from out-lying lands a few 
miles away ; but for the main dependence, I make 
the best use I ean of these ten acres. I have 
grown very heavy clover by using stable manure, 
wood ashes, and superphosphates. My last pur- 
chase of ashes was from the spool-factory—100 bbls., 
well packed, made from white birch, at 50 cts. per 
bbl. Alsike clover gives meas much weight of hay 
as does the largest red, and I think of more value. 
I have been through with all the usual experience 
with Hungarian Grass, Millet, and Western Corn, 
as fodder crops, and have settled on an early sweet 
corn. The cows and the horse have been consulted 
in their tastes while arriving at this result. 

“T plant in rows about 3% ft. distance, and hills 
14 to 2 ft., with 5 to8 stalks to the hill. Give flat 
tillage ; hoe once or twice; use scarifier freely. 
The crop grown in this manner is as heavy as that 
grown in drills with more seed; and being more 
open to the sun, I imagine is more fully charged 
with the valuable-elements. This mode of plant- 
ing has the advantage of easier handling in the 
daily green rations; and the surplus of crop ma- 











tures good ears, of which I usually have a few bbls. 
to be ground with the cobs, which goes well with 
the cows and calves in a mixture with cotton-seed 
meal. Besides the crop of potatoes, I grow some 
roots. Formerly I aimed to have 100 bushels of 
carrots to each cow wintered. I have now changed 
to mangel-wurzel and turnips.’’ 

‘“* Mr, Chamberlin,” said the Deacon, ‘‘seems to 
second your opinion that we are making a mistake 
in sowing the large varieties of Western and 
Southern corn for fodder, and that we ought rather 
to sow small-growing early kinds. I confess to 
have thought otherwise. Possibly, however, there 
is some truth in your idea.” 

“Depend upon it,” said the Doctor, ‘‘it is one of 
the most important points in growing corn for fod- 
der. The only objection that can be made to corn 
as a forage plant is that it is not nutritious enough. 
It is too bulky. Iam not sure that you want an 
early variety. What is needed is a variety that pro- 
duces small, fine, highly nutritious stalks, with an 
abundance of leaves. You do not want ears, but 
rich, soft, easily digested stalks, and it is not de- 
monstrated that a variety of sweet corn is any bet- 
ter than a variety of other corn. Your stalks, last 
year, from a small early variety of common corn, 
were certainly sweet enough. Sugar is no more 
nutritious than starch, and as it ferments readily, 
there is great danger of its being lost from expo- 
sure to the rain in curing, or from fermentation.” 

‘Mr. Chamberlain’s method of planting,” said I, 
“‘is agood one when the corn is to be cut up green 
for daily use in summer. But when it is sown on 
a large scale, to be cut with a reaper and tied into 
bundles to be cured for fodder in winter, I think 
my method of drilling it thickly in rows, is better 
than planting it in hills. We have in this section a 
bean-planter that plants two rows at a time, 2 ft. 5 
in. apart, and drops the seed in hills 12 or 15 inches 
apart in the rows. I have used this for fodder corn, 
dropping eight or ten kernels in a hill.” 

“And you had a grand crop,” said the Deacon. 

““True,”’ said I, “but no better than I have had 
since we drilled in a continuous row. The plan to 
adopt is the one which is the most convenient un- 
der the circumstances. The only thing that need 
be insisted on, is to sow it in rows wide enough 
apart to admit the free use of the horse-hoe or 
cultivator. Good crops are occasionally grown by 
drilling in the seed in rows seven inches apart, or 
by sowing broadcast, but they are the exception. 
A poor, sickly looking crop is the rule. For the best 
of ‘Maize hay,’ we want a small-growing variety, 
the richest and best land, and thorough culture.” 

But it is not an easy matter to convince a man that 
a “big crop” is not always the best. I was talking 
to-day with a farmer about barley. He was grum- 
bling at the price. He raised the two-rowed kind, 
and could only get 56 cents per bushel. ‘‘You 
could have got 75 cents,” said I, “for a choice 
sample of six-rowed barley.”—‘ But you raise,” 
he replied, ‘ten bushels more, per acre, of the 
two-rowed, than you can of the six-rowed.” — 
“That may be sometimes the case,” I replied, “but 
the crop which is the most easily raised is seldom 
the most profitable. You sow wheat after the bar- 
ley, and it is reasonable to suppose that you would 
get better wheat after the smaller and earlier crop 
of six-rowed barley, than after the larger and late 
crop of two-rowed barley. It removes less plant- 
food from the soil. And at, present prices, a crop 
of six-rowed would bring in more money than a 
crop of two-rowed. Forinstance, you have 50 bu. 
of two-rowed barley, per acre, and sell it for 56 
cents per bushel, or $28 per acre. If you had 40 
bushels of six-rowed, and sell it at 75 cents, you 
would get $30 per acre, and the cost of threshing, 
cleaning, and drawing to market is less on the 40 
bushel crop of six-rowed, than on the 50 bushel 
crop of two-rowed. You get more money per acre, 
and the crop impoverishes the land less.” 

“You admit, then,” he said, “‘ that you can grow 
a larger crop of two-rowed than six-rowed.” 

“No, Ido not. But it doubless requires,” said 
I, “richer land to produce a maximum crop of six- 
rowed than a maximum crop of two-rowed—just as 
it requires richer land to produce a maximum crop 
of early Kent peas, than a maximum crop of Mar- 





rowfats. The early, short-strawed, six-rowed bar- 
ley, requires richer and better land than the later 
and longer strawed two-rowed kind. To grow 
choice, heavy six-rowed barley, you require well- 
drained, rich, clean, mellow land, and these requi- 
sites being provided, there is no crop which, in pro- 
portion to the labor, and taking one year with an- 
other, affords a better profit.” 

‘‘ Farmers will not sow much barley this year,” 
said the Deacon, “‘spring wheat and oats pay bet- 
ter at present prices,” 

“If so,’’ said [, ‘those farmers who have good 
land, well adapted to the crop, had’ better stick to 
barley. A short crop means a good price and larger 
profits. But the main thing is to make the land 
rich, warm, and mellow, and to sow early. We are 
getting commercial manures at comparatively rea- 
sonable rates, and they will pay as well on barley 
as on any other ordinary farm crop. If we‘cannot 
afford to use them on the whole field, there are 
usually some light, sandy knolls, or poor spots in 
the field, where a little artificial manure would 
make all the difference between a good’ crop and a 
bad one. There are sandy knolls on my farm that 
will not produce 8 bushels of barley per acre with- 
out manuré, but when a dressing of manure is 
given, will give a crop of 48 bushels per acre. And 
you must recollect that I am obliged to spend pre- 
cisely as much labor and money in plowing, har- 
rowing, rolling, sowing, cutting, and raking these 
poor portions, as those producing a good crop.” 

“On these poor sandy knolls,’’ said ‘the Doctor, 
1 should have more faith in some well-rotted 
barn-yard manure, than in artificials.’’ 

‘¢ Perhaps so,’ said I, “‘and in fact we are to-day 
drawing out some ‘ scrapings’ from the barn-yard, 
and spreading them on the poorer, sandy portions 
of the field where we intend sowing barley. “1 have 
done this for several years with great advantage. 
But if you can not do this, then try some artificial 
manure. I should prefer equal parts nitrate of 
soda and superphosphate, unless:I could find some 
manure that would afford soluble phosphoric acid 
and available nitrogen at less cost.” _ 

‘Tf you have a good sod to plow under for corn,” 
said the Deacon, “ and after the corn is harvested 
can plow the land in the fall, the decayed sod will 
be brought to the surface, and if the land is not too 
heavy, you can sow the barley in the spring without 
again plowing. The sod will be where the roots of 
the barley can get hold of it, and it will be equal to 
a good dressing of manure, And besides this, the 
sods keep the ground loose and mellow, which is 
what is wanted for success in growing barley.” 

‘*A little artificial manure,” said the Doctor, 
‘“‘ sown in the spring, aud mixed with this decaying 
sod, will be a great help. The nitrogen and phos- 
phoric acid of the fertilizer will make this sod equal 
to the richest and best manure. It is good in itself, 
but you will not get the full benefit from it without 
a little addition of nitrogen and phosphoric acid.” 

“The Doctor is right,’ said I, “and the only 
question is, whether we can buy the nitrogen and 
phosphoric acid cheap enough. Asa rule, we can 
make manure cheaper, by feeding more grain, 
bran, oil cake,etc., to stock, than we can buy it. 
But it will be found that those who make the 
most manure will be the largest purchasers of arti- 
ficial fertilizers. It is almost impossible to get as 
much manure as we can use to good advantage.” 

‘* You can not raise good barley,” said the Doctor, 
‘“‘unless your land is thoroughly underdrained.” 

‘‘ Unless it is naturally drained,” said I. “ And 
even then it is not drained as thoroughly as we 
wish. Something may be done in the way of letting 
off surface water that will greatly facilitate spring 
work. On my farm wecan often let off thousands of 
gallons of water while the ground is partially frozen 
in the spring, and before the water has time tosoak 
into the soil, If it-soaks into the soil, it has tostay 
there until it evaporates into the atmosphere. And 
every gallou we let off, gives the sun and air a bet- 
ter chance to dry and warm the soil. Farmers let 
off surface water from their wheat, but very few 
think it worth while to let off water from land un- 
occupied with crops. If they would do so, they 
would frequently be able to plow and work the 
land a week or ten days earlier in the spring.” 
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Hints and Helps for Farmers. 





A CoMBINED ANVIL AND VisE.—It is rarely that 
‘we meet with so useful and ch-ap a tool, as the 
combined anvil and vise shown at figurel. On the 
farm there is almost daily use for it, in the shop it 
will be in constant requisition, and in the house 





Fig. 1.—COMBINED ANVIL AND VISE. 


the smaller: sizes will often be found handy. 
When we can have two good tools in one, without 
depriving either of any of its value or effect, there 


is a gain. An anvil and a vise have a natural 
relation to each other, and it is a happy instance of 
ingenuity that has united these in one tool. The 
makers are the Richardson Manufacturing Co., of 
Worcester, Mass. The smallest size weighs 14 lbs., 
and the largest 40 Ibs. 

A Corn Harrow.—‘“ J. R.,’’ Livingston County, 
Illinois, sends us a sketch (fig. 2) of a harrow 
of his own make, with which he has harrowed 
eorn very successfully. It is made in three 
sections, the bars are 14 inches apart, each sec- 
éion is separate, and moves independently, so 
fhat one can be lifted and freed from obstructions 
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Fig. 2.—a USEFUL CORN HARROW. 


without touching the ofhers. This enables the 
harrow to ride over rough ground without missing 
the hollow places. The long bar is of 2 x 4 inch 
timber, and 12 feet long; the short bars are of 2 x 2 
inch timber, and are 54 feet long. There are 60 
half-inch steel teeth. The harrow.will cover 3 rows 
of corn at a time, and has been used last season 
for harrowing the young corn four times. The 
game. correspondent also sends a sketch of 

A Fretp Ro.ter.—A very good field roller may 
be easily made at this season, when timber is being 
cut, from a but-log of an oak-tree, in the form 
shown at figure 3. The log need not-be a very large 
one, because the frame, in which it-is mounted, en- 
ables it to be loaded to any reasonable extent, and 











Fig, ‘3, HOME-MADE ROLLER. 


the driver may ride upon it, and thus add to the 
weight. A roller will be found very valuable in the 





spring, when, repeated frosts heave the ground, and 
throw out the winter grain. It may also be used 
with advantage during an open winter, when the 
ground is dry, to press back the plants, that have 
been lifted by a thaw, into the soil again. But it 
should never be used when the soil is wet. 
Dieainc DitcHEes.—Having been engaged the 
past winter in clear- 
ing and draining a 
piece of swamp land, 
for the purpose of 
having the ditches 
shaped properly, and 
of the proper size, we 
furnished. the work- 
men, who were dig- 
ging by contract, by 
the rod, with a frame made of laths, and of the 
exact size of the section of the ditch. This was 2i 
feet wide at the top, 14 foot wide at the bottom, 
and 2 feet deep, and a drawing of it is shown at 
figure 4. To level the ground, 
after the brush had been cut 
and burned off, we had a 
heavy hoe made in the shape 
shown at figure 5. This tool 
was very eifective in cutting 
the roots of brush, the tus- 
socks of grass roots, and level- 
' y ing knolls into the hollows. 
Fig. 5.—HOE. The open winter has been 
very favorable for such work, and by the use of this 
hoe, the ground is leveled and put in good order 
for seeding with grass, very quickly and cheaply. 
Work For Bap WeaTHER.—Our ingenious cor- 
respondent, L. D. Snook, of Yates Co., N. Y., sends 








Fig. 4.—FRAME. 





| usa number of sketches of useful devices, which 








will furnish both matter for consideration, and 
work for the wintery March days for those who find 
it desirable and convenient to make any of these 
handy contrivances. At figure 7 is a movable 
picket fence, which consists of panels made as 
shown in the engraving, and fastened by wires to 
short posts driven into the ground. Figure 6 
represents a very convenient device for holding 
firewood, while it is being sawed with a cross- 
cut saw. The long piece of wood is placed in 
the bed formed by the cross-sticks, and is firmly 
held while each length is sawed off. The stakes 
should be placed as far apart, as the length 
of a piece of stove-wood, so that the cut can be 
made between each pair. A cover for a watering 
trough is shown at figure 8, which is devised to 





Fig. 6.—HOLDING WOOD FOR SAWING. 


prevent the fouling of the water by trespasuing ani- 
mals. The cover is made of a board strengthened 
by cross-cleats, and hinged at each end to the 
trough. A handle, made of hard wood, and two 
feet long, is fastened to the upper side of the cover. 
When this is pressed down with the foot, 
the cover is raised, as shown by the dot- 
ted lines, and the stock can be watered. 
If necessary, a slot is cut in the cover, to 








if it should sag, by turning the nut at the upper 
end. Wrought iron hinges, and latch, are provided, 


Castor Pomace—A RicH COMPOSsT.—We haye 
recently turned over one of the richest compost- 
heaps we have ever made. It consists of castor-oj} 
pomace, manure from the poultry-house, sods from 
road sides, mud from ditches, and earth from the 
surface of a yard in which cows have laid at nights 
during the summer. One ton of the castor pomace 
was procured from a mill at St. Louis, and this was 
found so strong that it was quite sufficient to raise 
a very active fermentation, and a great heat in more 
than twenty times its bulk of other materials, The 
heap has been turned twice, and each time the heat 
has arisen, and an excessively strong smell was 
given off, until several inches of fresh earth wag 
thrown upon the heap. It is now in ‘fine condition 
for top-dressing, or the heap of at least 20 tons will 











Fig. 7.—PORTABLE PICKET FENCE. 


make a rich fertilizer for 20 acres of corn at the 
rate of one ton per acre, applied in the hill. The 
whole cost of castor pomace, and freight, from St. 
Louis, amounted to $18, (bags included), the other 





Fig. 8.—COVER FOR WATERING TROUGH. 
materials have cost only a little labor, so that one 
dollar a ton will cover the actual cost. We estimate 
the value of the compost as at least five times that 
of an equal weight or bulk of ordinary stable ma- 
nure, which would cost not less than $2 per ton. 
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RECLAMATION OF A Satt Marsu.—Reclaimed 
salt marsh is valuable land for meadows, as wellas 
for cultivated crops. Some of the most fertile 
fields in existence were formerly useless salt marsh- 
es, or overflowed land. By drainage and freshen- 
ing, the rich soil is fitted to bear any kinds of crop. 
To encouragé this profitable work of improvement, 
the Massachusetts Society for the Promotion of 
Agriculture offer some handsome prizes, varying 
from $500 to $25, for the best reclaimed tracts of 
salt marsh from 100 to 5.acres. The work may be 





avoid interference from the spout of the 
pump. When the animals have been wa- 
tered, the handle is released, and the 








cover falls by its own weight. 
PATTERN FOR A CHEAP IRON GATE.— 











‘“§. H.,” Belleville, Ohio, wants a pattern 
for an iron gate for barn yards, to be hung 





upon stone gate-posts. At fig. 9 we give . 








a very simple wrought iron gate, which 
would be serviceable, durable, and cheap. 
It is made of bars of iron 14 inch wide, and ” 
a quarter of an inch thick, bent as shown 
in the engraving, and having holes through which 
the bars of half-inch iron are passed. The bars are 
secured at each end by nuts and washers, or they may 
be riveted. A diagonal brace is fastened in the same 
way, and this may be drawn up, to raise the gute, 
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Fig 9.—AaN IRON GATE. 

begun at any time, but must be finished by 1881, as 

the prizes will be awarded November 1st of that 

year. Particulars may be learned of E. N. Perkins, 

Secretary, Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 

entries must be made by April Ist, 1878. 
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valuable information in regard to the drainage and 
reclamation of such marshes, with the construction 
of banks, ditches, and sluices, and the after culti- 
vation of the land, is given in Stewart’s “ Irrigation 
for the Farm, Garden, and Orchard,’’ published by 
the Orange Judd Co. ; price, $1.50; sent post-paid. 
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A Portable Slop Barrel. 





A barrel, mounted upon wheels, as shown in the 
accompanying engraving, will be found useful for 
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~ Fig. 1.—PORTABLE BARREL FOR SLOPS. 
many purposes about the farm, garden, or house- 
hold. The barrel is supported upon a pair of 
wheels, the axles of which are fastened to a frame 
which is connected with the barrel by means of 
straps bolted to the sides. The frame may be made 
of iron bent in the form shown at figure 2, or of 
crooked timber having a sufficient bend to permit 














Fig. 2.—PLAN OF FRAME OF BARREL. 


the barrel to be tipped for emptying. A pair of 
handles are provided as shown in the engraving. 
When not in use, the barrel rests upon the ground, 
and may be raised by bearing down upon the han- 
dies. The barrel may be made to rest in notched 
bearings upon the frame, so that by raising the 
handles, the wheels may be drawn from beneath the 
barrel, and the latter left in a convenient place un- 
til it needs removal. Figure 1 shows a side view of 
the barrel and frame complete. This contrivance 
will be useful for feeding slops to pigs, or for re- 
moving the waste of the house to the barn-yard. 


A Table for Working Butter. 
The increasing and profitable demand for a good 








Fig. 1.—TABLE FOR WORKING BUTTER. 


quality of butter put up for use, in acceptable 
forms, renders it desirable to have every facility for 
preparing the butter for sale in the best manner. 
Cakes, or pats of one pound, and half a pound, are 
the most popular, and 
|, the fancy seems to be 
24 inclined to a somewhat 


different shape from 


the ordinary round 
Fig. 2.—PaDDLES. 
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ones. Square cakes 
are not desirable, nor 
are they free from the 
serious objection that 
the moulds in which they must be made are not 
easily kept clean ; it is best to avoid sharp corners 














in all dairy appliances, .A compromise between 
square and round moulds may be reached by having 
them hexagonal or octagonal, 
and both of these fdérms are 
very popular. As the cakes have 
to be moulded and pressed, a [NX 
properly furnished table will be |’ 
found convenient for this pur- |] 
pose. Such a table is shown in. Fi 
figure 1, and can be made fora 
few dollars by any carpenter who 
sees the engraving. It is an 
ordinary table, about five feet 
long, having room for a but- Fig. 8.—Moutp. 
ter-bowl, scales, and presser. The butter is 
taken from the bowl, with the paddles, shown 
at figure 2, one of which is grooved on the face 
to prevent the butter from slipping off, and the 
other is smooth and sharp at the edges, so 
that it may be used for cutting as well as 
roughly forming the cake after it is weighed. 
These paddles may be made of white-ash or 
cherry wood. As the butter is weighed, it is 
worked with the paddles into a block that will 
nearly fit the mould, shown at figure. 3. The mould 
is open at both ends, and should be placed, to be 
filled, upon the small platform, shown on the 
table. The follower (fig. 4) is placed upon the 
butter, and the foot being 
pressed upon the lever be- 
neath, the mould is forced up 
against the top of the frame 
above it, and the cake is 
thus formed into proper 
shape; after which it is forced 
out of the mould by pressing 
the follower with the hand. 
A pail of fresh cold water 
should be kept at hand, and 
the mould, paddles, and plat- 
form should be kept wetted 











during the operation, ‘by 
which the butter is kept from adhering to them. 
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Sales of Hereford Cattle in England. 


—--* 


The Herefords are one of the old established 
standard breeds in England, where fashions do not 
change so suddenly as with us. There are many 
herds in that country which have been bred with 
care for scores of years, and a few that have been 
kept intact for even a full century. Occasionally 
the surplus of these old herds is sold off, and farm- 
ers and breeders seize, with great alacrity, the op- 
portunity of procuring breeding animals. Prices 
rule high at these sales, and maintain great steadi- 
ness ; they are therefore a fair criterion by which 
the value of the stock may .be 
estimated. At some recent sales, 
the following prices were realized, 
viz. : cows $685 to $760 each, and 
bulls averaging $283; one year- 
ling bringing nearly $700 ; this was 
at a sale of a herd belonging to 
Mr. Tudge, a careful breeder of 
wide reputation. At anothersale 
a@ number of yearlings brought 
$205 each. At a sale of a high 
class herd, which included a bull 
that has taken 14 first prizes in 4 
years, the champion prize against 
all breeds at the Royal Agr’l So- 
ciety Show last year, and 6 special prizes, the prices 
realized were much higher. This bull brought $1,330; 
yearling bulls brought $135 to $360, and one 3-year- 
old bull $1,265. Several other sales have occurred, 
at which there was very active competition for the 
bulls, showing that this breed is much desired for 
crossing; the most profitable use that high-bred 
animals can serve for the farmer or the grazier. 
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Plan of a Grist Mill. 


Although the general appearance of a grist mill 
is quite familiar to most persons, and especially to 
farmers, the internal arrangement is by no means 
well understood. There are many millers and mill- 





wrights too, who, though long used.to.old-fashioned 
country mills, are not aware of the many modern 
improvements and conveniences that have been in- 
troduced into the ~businéss‘of milling, nor of the 
great facility with which, mills can be furnished, 
complete, from the main gear for conveying power 
from the water-whee]l or steam engine, to the 
smallest detail, including screws, and nails, with © 
which the parts are put together. Recently we ex- 
amined a specification and plan for completely fur- 
nishing a grist mill, which were made by the Brad- 
ford Mill Company, of Cincinnati; the specification 
includes all the gearing, shafting; stones, and their 
furniture, feeders, hoppers, bolts, bolting chest, 





Fig. 1.—MILL STONES AND GEARING. 


elevators, smut machine, belting, and all, other. ac- 
cessories of a mill. The plan (fig. 2) shows; the. ar- 
rangement of a mill thus furnished, and is a suf- 
ficient guide for the erection of the building itself.. 
The building is of two anda half stories, the ground 
floor is 12 feet in the clear, the second story 10 feet, 
and the half story 3 feet at the eaves. The, burr 
stones, with their husk and gearing, are on. the 
lower floor. The stones and gearing are shown 
separately at figure 1. The second floor contains 
the bolt, D, and gearing ; the wheat bin, J,and the 
corn bin, K. The smutter and separator, Z,.is, on 
the top floor ; the elevator which:conyeys the wheat. 
from the lower floor to the smutter.adjoins the,lar-~ 
ter, and the cleaned wheat escapes. by. the spout 
upon.the other side into the bin, J, from which it 
is fed to the stones below by the spout. above them. 
The elevator for the corn is at H, and. the.eleyator. 
for the meal, J, adjoins it. The stones are driven. 
by the pulley, (marked 2,) which makes 174revolu-. 
tions per minute ; the upright shaft (3) makes 130 
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Fig. 2.—PLAN OF GRIST MILL, 


revolutions per minute; the horizontal shaft (4) 
which works the smutter, corn elevatbr, and bolt, 
revolves 41 times per minute ; the upright shaft (5) 
which drives the bolt makes 30 revolutions, and the 
horizontal shaft (6) driving the wheat and flour 
elevators turns 41 times per minute, being worked . 
by a belt from the shaft, (4.) This arrangement is 
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simple and compact, and answers admirably for a 
small country custom mill, where wheat, rye, buck- 
wheat, corn, and mixed feed are ground usually. 





Barns without Beams. 


_>— 


The frequent use of the horse-fork and hay- 
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Fig. L.- —SECTION OF BARN. 


carrier, renders it desirable to avoid cross beams in 
the barns, as these prevent the convenient move- 
ment of these implements. Formerly it was neces- 
sary to have the hay mows so low that a man could 
easily pitch the hay on to it from a wagon. This 
made it necessary to have the barn long and wide, 
in order to secure sufficient capacity. The roof is 
the most costly part of a building, and as the wider 
the roof, the stronger the frame must be to sustain 
the weight, the old-fashioned style of barn was very 
costly. The machinery now in use for handling 
hay, enables us to avoid the extra cost of buildling, 
and long, high, narrow barns are found to be more 
convenient, in many cases, than the low, broad, 
and short ones. But to construct a barn without 
cross beams to support the sides and roof, is a diffi- 
cult problem for the ordinary builder, who does 
not understand the nature of truss work, and the 
immense strength gained by skillful use of com- 
paratively very light timber. The airy, web-like 
railroad bridges, which combine strength with light- | 
ness and elasticity, and the ordinary balloon frame 
houses, are examples of truss work, and there is cer- 


























tainly n> reason why this principle of cniitin 
should not be made available for farm buildings. 
Some t'me avo (August No., 1876), we illustrated an 








nary shape, without cross- eae, and with roots 
made on the principle of the truss. The section, 
fig. 1, is that of a Danish barn, illustrated in the 
“ Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society,” of 
England. The mode of construction is shown very 
clearly by the engraving, it being only necessary to 
point out the longitudinal timbers, which are 
shown by the dark shaded parts, and the manner 
of securing the roof timbers to the walls, which is 
done in an ingenious manner. The = shown by 
the dark lines in each wall, is an angle-iron, built 
into the masonry, by which the strut is fastened to 
it. At figure 2 is a section of a cow stable, built 
above where the fodder is stored, somewhat on 
the same principle. The arrangement of the sta- 
ble below is also worthy of notice. The central 
passage is the entrance-way for the cows, with 
@ manure gutter on each side, in the rear of 
each row of stalls. The feeding passages are 
on. the outside, and the cows are fastened by 
chains, which slide on the irons seen on the sides 
of the stalls. A ventilating shaft (A, fig. 2) is car- 
ried up from the stable, through the floor above, 
and out through the roof. This is divided so as to 
form four distinct shafts, through which cold pure 
air can descend, as well as hot foul air can ascend. 
The section of the shaft, and the upper extremi- 
ty above the roof, are shown at figure 3. The 





Fig. 4.—FRAME OF LIGHT TIMBER. 


framing of the roof is simple, light, and strong; 
the roof is covered with straw thatch, shown by the 
thick, dark, shading. At figure 4 we give a method 
of a similar construction by means of light timbers 
fastened together with bolts. The walls are of 
stone or brick, and if thought desirable, these may 
be strengthened by buttresses wherever the roof 
timbers exercise the greatest 
thrust. The main timbers are 
intended to be 3x10, the 
braces 2x8 or 3x6, as may be 
thought proper. Cross girts 
may be used wherever needed 
to stiffen the roof. The ends 
of the main timbers should 
rest in iron shoes fixed to the : 

wall by angles and bolts. The 5. SHOE FOR BEAM. 
form of a shoe that would be useful to sustain the 
weight of the timber and its load, is shown at fig- 
ure 5. This may be cast or may be made of wrought 
iron. The building is intended to be 36 feet wide ; 
the walls 12 feet high ; the main roof timbers 20 feet 
long, and the cross-beam at the top 24 feet Jong. 
The machinery for carrying the horse-fork will be 
suspended to this beam in the usual manner. 





Mutton Breeds of Sheep. 
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People are too apt to be misled by appearances. 
This has been the case in regard tothe magnificent, 
large-bodied, long-wooled, Lincoln, and the equal- 








Fig. 3.—VENTILATOR FOR ROOF. 


octagonal barn, in which there were no cross-beams, 
and we now give some examples of barns of ordi- | 


ly fine, though lesser, Leicester sheep. Western 


| farmers, in some cases, and many Eastern farmers, 


have been misled by the appearance of these sheep 


| into the mistake of trying to keep them. Some 
| notable instances have occurred in Colorado, Kan- 
| sas, 


Nebraska, Minnesota, and other Western 
States. In every case within our knowledge, these 








ee 
large oie Lave come to grief, and the experiment 
of keeping them has failed. The conditions are 
not favorable forthem. They have been bred and 
hitherto kept under totally different circumstances, 
Their native English climate is free from the great 
and sudden changes to which ours is subject, 
There, these sheep experience none of the torrid 
heats and drouths of summer, nor of the severe 
dry cold of the winter. Their food is rich, plenti- 
ful, and succulent ; roots, rye-grass, and oil-cake, 
have been the food upon which they have been 
built up, and here we have not that kind of food to 
supply them, or at least it is only in rare cases that 
such food is provided. Where large-bodied long- 
wool sheep are fed and kept in a manner according 
to their needs, they thrive well and are profitable to 
their owners. We have seen a flock of such sheep 
sold in the New York market at prices that were 
satisfactory and remunerative. A lot of sheep of 
this kind, 160 in number, which was recently sent 
from Canada to New York for sale, averaging over 
160 pounds in weight, some of them reaching 300 
pounds—and brought 6% cents per pound live 
weight. If this can be done in Canada, it can be 
done in many parts of the United States, and prob- 
ably anywhere, where the summers are not too hot 
and dry for their comfort, and the profitable growth 
of rich fodder and root crops. Elsewhere we do 
not believe disappointment can be avoided with 
this class of sheep. The choice of breeds of mut- 
ton sheep is large enough to meet all the require- 
ments of those who wish to keep them. The Cots- 
wold, Shropshire, Oxford Down, Hampshire Down, 
South Down, and the grades of these breeds, taken 
probably in the order in which they are named, are 
all excellent sheep in every respect, being hardy, 
not too exacting in the way of housing and feed- 
ing ; and will thrive upon mixed farms where they 
can be supplied with fresh green fodder, roots, and 
fair pasture. Where these requirements cannot be 
met, these sheep should not be kept, but fine-wools 
and half-breds will be preferable. The keeping of 
sheep can hardly fail to be profitable when judg- 
ment is exercised in their selection and they are 
skillfully managed. But, as in other things, unless 
this business is well done, it had better not be done 
at all, because if profit is not made, there will be a 
loss. If a flock isnot kept in good condition, it 
becomes bad altogether ; in sheep-husbandry, one 
must either swim or sink, and nothing runs down 
so fast as a flock thatis neglected or badly managed. 
On the same day, when the Canada sheep, before 
mentioned, were sold at an average of more than 
$10 per head, some poor natives were sold at 2tc. 
per pound, bringing about $1.50 each. The shipper 
of these, and probably the feeder, must have lost 
money ; it is certain that there could be no profit 
in such sheep, and at that price, when freight and 
expenses are paid. An example of this kind will 
help to point the moral we endeavor to enforce con- 
tinually, in this as in all other matters pertaining to 
farm work, viz. : that it is only the best work that 
pays, and that live stock must be selected judici- 
ously, and in reference to all the peculiar circum- 
stances of each individual and of each locality. 


_ r+ ore 


Keeping Pure-bred Stock. 


Many farmers have made the mistake of trying to 
keep and breed a herd, or flock, of pure-bred ani- 
mals, and have, through their frequent failures, 
brought discredit upon such stock. Pure-bred 
stock, as a rule, are not profitable for farmers. 
They cost too much; no farmer can afford to pay 
$2,000 to $3,000 for a herd of 10 pure-bred cows. 
They are used to careful tending and high feeding, 
and their product is no greater than the average of 
good grades of these breeds. We know of no herd 
of pure-bred animals in existence, that would pay 
its cost of purchase and keeping by its product of 
milk, butter, or meat, alone; it is only by the sale 
of animals for breeding that the profit is made. 
But admitting this to be true, pure-bred stock are 
not, for this reason, to be considered of less value. 
If we have not the pure stock, how can we procure 
the grades, which are found so protitable? Grades, 
of high character, are the most profitable farmers’ 
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wows. Experience proves this to be so in every 
‘case. A most notable instance of it is found in the 
herd of Mr. Thomas Fitch, of New London, Conn., 
who has been engaged in crossing the Jersey upon 
every other breed, including what are known as 
“native”? cows, for more than 30 years. This 
breeder keeps a herd of choice pure-bred animals, 
descended from the old-fashioned importations, 
made when the butter product was more thought 
of, than black points, solid-color, or other fancies, 
for the purpose of raising grade cows of large pro- 
ducing capacity of rich butter. Probably no 
breeder in the country has been more successful in 
his line, and his success is an example for farmers, 
which proves that itis best to choose one breed 
with which to improve his native stock, to adhere 
to that, gradually grading up his herd, and selecting 
only the best to breed from. One pure bull, which 
may cost $250 to $300, will sire, during his vigorous 
period, at least 50 calves, thus adding a small trifle 
to the cost of each over that of a calf from a com- 
mon scrub bull. By adhering to one breed, there 
is a certainty of arriving at a definite result very 
soon; but by the too frequent habit of changing 
every two or three years, no satisfactory result is 
gained, and aftera life-time of futile effort, the 
farmer ends where he begun, and berates pure-bred 
stock as the cause of his failures. As with cows, 
so with sheep, swine, and poultry. The pure 
breeds are not found profitable to keep, except for 
their services in raising grades, and in keeping up 
a supply of breeding animals for this purpose. In 
this way a farmer, who can afford it, may be justi- 
fied in purchasing two or three pure-bred animals 
for improving a herd of good natives, and if he 
uses these with skill, he may find it very profitable. 
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The Use of Horse Powers. 

We do not know of any farm machinery which 
pays a better profit on its cost, or is of greater con- 
venience than a horse-power and threshing machine. 
To thresh by hand and the flail may be advisable 
under some unusual circumstances, such as at the 
present time when manual labor is very cheap, and 
it is desirable to find employment for worthy work- 
men during the winter; but in general it is impera- 
tive that this,and other work be done out of hand, 
so that other jobs may be attended to. For this 
purpose nothing is more convenient than to have a 
horse-power and attached machinery in the barn 
which can be put to work at an hour’s notice. Be- 
sides when the weather is stormy and unfavorable 
for out-door work, the threshing, wood cutting, or 
fodder cutting, may be done in-doors without the 
‘employment of any outside labor. Three persons, 
one man and two boys, are sufficient to work 
a thresher with a two-horse tread-power, and 
these can thresh in one hour as much as one 
man can beat out with a flail in a whole day. 

The principle upon which a tread-power is made 
to operate, is that of the inclined plane, which is one 
of the so-called mechanical powers. In one sense 
the effective force is gained by means of the weight 
of a falling body. In this case the weight is that of 
the horses, and if the team weighs 2,000 pounds, 
and the inclination of the moving floor of the ma- 
chine is 14 foot in 10, with a speed of 220 feet per 
minute, or about 24 miles per hour, we have two 
horse-power, or the equivalent of 66,000 Ibs. raised 
one foot high per minute. This may be shown as 
follows :—At the speed and the inclination men- 
tioned, the horses traveling 220 feet per minute, 


would raise themselves exactly 33 feet high in that | 


time, if the inclined plane were stationary and long 
enough, and weighing 2,000 pounds, they actually 
raise what is equal to 2,000 x 33, or 66,000 Ibs., one 
foot high:; but as they descend on the inclined 
plane as fast as they walk, they in reality create a 
power equal te a body weighing 66,000, falling one 
foot per minute, which is precisely two nominal 
horse-power. It is evident that the total effective 
force utilized in work depends upon the excellence 
of the machine, and it is just here that the princi- 
ple of the railroad-tread powers is noteworthy. The 
structure of these machines is such that friction, 
which is destructive of power, is reduced to the 











least possible amount. The traveling bed runs upon 
wheels which move in a smooth metallic track, 
thus preventing any more than the least possible 
friction or waste of power. The whole weight of 
the horses is employed to the best advantage, and 
if the machine is used in a careful manner, and ac- 
curately set up, with both ends perfectly level, 
kept clean, and properly oiled, there is a very small 
loss of power. We have used one of these powers 
for several years with great satisfaction, and 
without finding the work to be at all severe upon 
the horses—in fact, it is much easier than work ina 
mowing machine. When inclined to take the work 
quietly, we have used only one horse in a two-horse 
power, changing horses at noon, for either threshing, 
sawing wood, or cutting fodder. A great variety of 
these useful machines, both for one-horse and two, 
is offered to those whoneed them. While there are 
differences in their style and make, which may go 
to influence the choice of a purchaser, yet we can 
hardly say that there is any great preponderating 
excellence in any one over all the others; and if 
there is one that is in any respect inferior to 
another, we can justly say that the least effective 
machine made is of sufficient value to satisfy any 
farmer that he has the worth of his money in ex- 
change for it. Among the manufacturers of these 
machines worthy of notice in different localities, 
we might mention Wheeler & Melick Co., Albany, 
N. Y.; Minard Harder, Cobleskill, N. Y.; A. B. 
Farquhar, York, Pa. ; B. Gill & Son, Trenton, N. J.; 
G. Westinghouse & Co., Schenectady, N. Y.; W. 
L. Boyer & Son, Philadelphia ; New York Plow Co., 
New York, (who make a one-horse-power), and A. 
W. Gray & Sons, Middletown Springs, Vermont. 
In another portion of the American Agriculturist the 
special points of both horse powers and threshers 
are set forth and illustrated by engravings, and 
whichever of these machines may be selected for 
purchase, it will be found that the manufacturers 
not only have a high reputation, but by the excel- 
lence of their wares are desirous of deserving it. 
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ErFecT oF Bones oN Darry Farms.—As an evi 
dence of the great value of a dressing of bone-dust 
upon dairy farms, we have the testimony of an Eng- 
lish agricultural writer of high repute, and the au- 
thor of a Royal Agricultural Society’s Prize Essay. 
This gentleman states that since bone-manures 
have been applied to the Cheshire pastures, the 
product of the soil in herbage and cheese, has been 
greatly increased ; in many cases having been actu- 
ally doubled. The increase of stock kept in the 
locality has been from 30 to 50 per cent, and in one 
case, of a farm of 160 acres, the number of feed- 
ing stock has been enlarged from 20 cows and 8 
colts, to 35 cows, 8 feeding beeves, 16 yearlings and 
heifers, 5 horses, and 3 colts. But at the same 
time it is true, the quality of the cheese has been, 
to some extent, deteriorated, except where the 
most skillful management has been applied to the 
manufacture; the richer herbage being found to pro- 
duce milk which requires the greatest care and 
skill in every step of its manufacture into cheese. 
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Portable Poultry-Houses. 
eer 

Poultry-houses that may be moved from one 
place to another, could be made useful in gleaning 
grain fields, in clearing newly-plowed ground of in- 
sects, and in other desirable ways. A movable 
poultry-house is by no means novel, it having been 
described and used years ago. A French author on 
gallinoculture, Geyelin, described one many years 
ago, which was used in grain fields to gather the 
scattered grain after harvest. This was constructed 
something like one of those vans used in transport- 
ing animals kept in traveling menageries.. It was 
20 feet long, about 7 feet wide, and the same in 
hight. A set of steps was fixed at one end for the 
fowls to enter and leave, and nest-boxes and roosts 
were provided within. Several of these houses 
were drawn to the field, and one of them was fur- 
nished with a small apartment for the keeper who 
attended to the fowls. A large number of fowls 
could be accommodated in one of these houses, as 
they were intended to be cleaned daily, and the 














droppings scattered upon the ground around them 
as they were moved from place to place each day. 
A description, with drawings, of a useful porta- 
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Fig. 2. GROUND PLAN OF PORTABLE POULTRY-HOUSE. 


ble house, has been sent to us by A. R. Sproule, of 
Picture Rocks, Pa. These were made expressly 
for the American , and the design. is 
not patented by Mr. Sproule, but is offered freely to 
our readers. A view of the houseis given in figure 
1, on next page. It is of wood, and, as will be seen, 
is mounted upon an axle and a pair of wheels. By 
means of a pair of levers, raised to the position 
shown by the dotted lines, the. house is lifted, and 
made to rest wholly upon the wheels, so that it can 
be moved from place to place as desired. Figure 
2 shows the ground plan, with the boxes for feed, 
water, and gravel. These are secured to the sills, 
and are kept clean by a sloping cover of small rods, 
The house is 10 feet long, by 5 feet wide, and ag 
high as may be necessary. The idee, 16 
inches square, and 4 inches deep, are secured to the 
upper corners of the enclosure, a small door being 
provided for reaching the eggs. The roosting poles 
are so arranged that the fowls can easily climb from 
one to another. Figure 8 shows a single section of 
the open work of the enclosure, nine of whieh are 
used in the structure. This is made of oak rods, 
and rails, which are bored to receive the rods, Any 
cheaper method of construction. may be used. 


How the House is Made. 


The size may be 5x10 feet, or 4x8 feet, and 5 feet 
high to the eaves. The sills are made of 1}x3 
inch stuff, laid flat down, halved together at the 
corners, and nails driven through upward into the 
ends of the posts. The corner posts are 3x3 inches, 
the middle ones are 3x4 inches. Each is properly 
mortised to receive the rails of the open sections. 
A light cornice, or a 24-inch band, is securely 
nailed around the top, a little above the eaves, 
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Fig. 3.—SECTION. OF OPEN-WORK. 


leaving sufficient room for the roof boards to pass 
under between the band and the upperrail. To 
the back side of this band is nailed the balustrade; 
each piece having its ends toe-nailed to the posts. 
A light ridge pole is attached at each end to the 
balustrade near the top, which forms a double-pitch 
flat rcof. This is made of one thickness of #-inch 
boards, the same as the enclosed sides. The upper 
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section at the end, over the feed trough, is hung 
with hinges for a door, through which to place 
feed, ete. The levers have their fulcrum ends rest- 
ing on the axle, and are bolted to it. About 12 
inches from it, and opposite to it, and through the 
middle posts, are pivot bolts, on which the weight 
of the house hangs when the levers are being 
worked. Narrow stripsare used as braces for stif- 
fening the frame lengthwise, which are placed in- 
side, also bits of hoop iron should be used about 
the corners to strengthen the joints. With these 
appliances, and proper tools, any skillful mechanic 
can complete the job. Its weight is about 300 
pounds, and the house affords room for keeping 
from 12 to 24 fowls through the season. The ad- 
vantages of such a house are that the fowls are un- 
der perfect control, and are kept quite as healthy 
as when running at large. Every morning, when 
the house is moved, there is provided a clean, fresh 
apartment, with fresh earth and grass. Fowls be- 
come thoroughly domesticated by being thus treat- 
ed. Those that are inclined to sit, are put outside, 
they will bang about, and make an effort to get in, 
and the desire to sit soon passes away. The ma- 
nure is all saved to the best advantage. 





New and Wonderful Farm Seeds. 


Our regular dealers—by our we do not mean New 
York City only, but the whole country—endeavor to 
keep well up with the times, and supply such seeds 
as have an established reputation, or which seem 
worthy of further trial. But aside from the regular 
dealers—men known in their trade all the way from 
Boston and other New England Cities, to Omaha 
and other Western localities—there seems to be a 
set of men at work with seeds not known in the 
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regular trade; and they do not advertise them, so 
far as we have seen, in the well known agricultural 
papers. Our correspondence shows that these seeds 
are offered by mail, with very attractive terms to 
agents, and by the aid of circulars, which promise 
very largely. Indeed, if the statements in these 
circulars are true, the knowledge of the excellence 
of the seeds should not be confitted to the few who 
receive them, but ought to be known to the whole 
farming community. Leaving other seeds out of 
consideration for the present, we give special atten- 
tion to a grain which has turned up, under one name 
and another, during the last ten or a dozen years, as & 


Wonderful Wheat or Bye. 


In this article we do not propose to discuss the 
intrinsic value of the grain in question. That it 
may be useful in some localities is possible, if not 
probable. What we now wish to show is, that 
the grain is offered in a very peculiar manner un- 
der a variety of names, and in a way likely to con- 
found and bewilder the farmer,who may come across 
the circulars of those who sell it, and who might 
wish to make a trial of it. Our first acquaintance 
with this particular grain was under the name of 


Nevada Bye. 


Some 10 or 12 years ago, we went, in company 
with our friend A. 8. Fuller, now the competent 


agricultural Editor of the N. Y. ‘“‘ Weekly Sun,” to | 
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see a remarkable Rye at a commission house in 
the City. It was aclean and heavy grain, unlike 
any rye we had ever seen, and offered at $10 the 
pint. Since then both Mr. Fuller and the writer, 
have kept the run of, and exchanged samples of 
this grain as it has come under different names. 
In the course of several years, we have received 
specimens of the same grain—that is, so far as ex- 
ternal appearance, aided by the microscope goes, 
identically the same—from various parties, some 
times as rye, and at others as wheat. As follows: 


Montana Spring Rye. | Diamond Wheat. 
Montana Rye. Wild Goose “ 
Russian “ ae Seed ‘ or 
Nevada - heat of Taos. 


As said before, we leave the question of the real 
value of the grain out of consideration. If it has 
any real value, the important point is, what is the 
grain? Isit Rye orisit Wheat? If Rye or Wheat, 
what is its proper name? Without troubling the 
reader by a relation of the steps by which we have 
arrived at the conclusion, we feel perfectly safe in 
giving it as our opinion that this many-named 
‘“ Wheat” or ‘* Rye,’’ is simply the old, very old, 
grain known in Europe as Polish Wheat, Triticum 
Polonicum, and which has in Europe about as many 
different names as have been given it by the seed 
speculators in this country. This is a distinct 
species of wheat, and as different from the varieties 
ordinarily cultivated as wheat, as are the several 
forms of ‘Spelt ’’ or ‘‘Speltz Wheat.’? We are so 
well convinced that this remarkable Wheat, or Rye, 
offered in this country under the various names given 
above, is the ‘‘ Polish Wheat,” or Triticum Poloni- 
cum, and nothing else, that we give an account of 


The Polish Wheat. 


which would seem to be a misnomer, as it is of 
African origin, and has been cultivated in Egypt 
and other portions of North- 
ern Africa from very early 
times. In France, so un- 
like is it to any ordinary 
wheat that it is known as 
Seigle @ Afrique, or “African 
Rye.” According to Klip- 
part, in “‘ The Wheat Plant,” 
this species is known in 
MH Europe as Wallachian, As- 
trachan—and EgyptianCorn, 

| Gounner, Symaker, Silesian, 
ii Cairo, and Double Wheat, 
| } in Germany ; as Blé (wheat) 


a’ Egypte, Blé de Surinam, 
Blé de Magador, Blé de 
Pologne & Epi Divarique, in 
—<— = = France, Fromenta di Polonia 

in Italy, and as Trigo di 
Pmannee.) Polonia in Spain. He men- 
tions four varieties, and Madame Vilmorin, who 
wrote the very elaborate article on Wheat for the 
“Encyclopédie Pratique de L’ Agriculteur,’’ mentions 
its great tendency to vary, and figures two of the 
most striking forms. We give here an engray- 
ing of a head of this grain raised in this country ; 
it differs from the common wheat in the great size 
of its glumes and palets, or the envelopes which 
form the chaff; these are very large, and usually 
have very long awns, or bristles, though in some 
of the European forms these are much smaller, and 
there is probably the same variation in this respect 
that there is in our ordinary wheats. The grain of 
the Polish wheat is long and narrow, semi-transpar- 
ent and horny in texture. When cut under the 
microscope, a grain of ordinary wheat is opaque 
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Polish wheat, by the side of a very good 

sample of common wheat, which serves to 
Fig. 2. show their relative size and shape. We are 

now, and all the time, in favor of the intro- 
duction of any valuable new seeds, whether of farm 
or garden crops, and will do all that we can to make 
all meritorious things—wherever they may origi- 
nate—known to ourreaders. But wehave the right 
to insist—on behalf of the farming community— | 
that these ‘‘ novelties’? shall be introduced under 
their proper names. When Mr. Osment, of Bradley 
Co., Tenn., offers as ‘‘ Something New,” “‘ Our Big | 
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and floury, but this shows nothing of the 
( ¢ kind. We give in figure 2a grain of this 











Seed Wheat—Wheat of Taos,””—* Taos”? being the 
one-horsey-est of all the ‘‘one-horse” towns in New 
Mexico,—and Mr. Tipton, of the same Co.,; Tenn, 
offers “ Diamond Spring Wheat,” “claimed to be 
imported from Chili,” and when we compare the 
“Big Seed Wheat,’ and the “Diamond 8p 
Wheat’? under the microscope, and can not tell 
“one from t’other, or t’other from which,’ we begin 
to think that the seed business in Tennessee jg 
rather mixed. Moreover, when we take Tipton’ 
engraving of his “Diamond Spring Wheat,” with 
the stalk end pointing to the right hand, and place 
it over Osment’s cut of ‘“‘ Big Seed Wheat,” with 
the stalk end at the left hand, and hold them upto 
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Fig. 1.—PoLisH WHEAT.—( Triticum Polonicum.y 


the light, and find them to be one and the same en- 
graving, we wonder—yes, very much do we wonder 
—that two such remarkable wheats should be so 
much alike. But our wonder as to the wheats of 
said Osment and Tipton is as nothing, when we 
contemplate their corn. What wonderful seeds 
these Bradley Co. people have! Wedonot propose 
to advertise them until we have tried their corn, of 
which we have a supply from headquarters, but 
when their corn gives us, according to circular, 
‘from 4 to 14 large size ears on every stalk,’’ we 
shall gladly announce the fact. In the meanwhile, 
we advise farmers in general to touch all these won- 
derful seeds gently. With these, as with all other 
novelties, we say—go slow. If disposed to test them, 


| invest only what you can afford to lose. If they 


prove to be of any value,a small sum should give yor 
enough to supply you with seed for another year. 
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Alpine Plants for Common Gardens. 


> 


Those who have visited high mountain regions in 
any part of the world, must have noticed the 





SCARLET WIND-FLOWERS.—(Anemone fulgens. ) 


abundance and brilliancy of the flowers which grow 
in those elevated localities. The plants found in 
these places have generally a low habit, pleasing 
foliage, and abundant and often brilliant flowers, 
which are all the more attractive on account of 
their dreary surroundings. Several works have 
been written upon Alpine plants (the best of which, 
Mr. Robinson’s, was noticed a few months ago), 
and some catalogues make a special list of such 
plants, and both works and catalogues indicate, 
that while there are some Alpine plants that can 
only be satisfactorily cultivated when their native 
locality is imitated by an artificial . rock-work, 
there are many others that will flourish in the ordi- 
nary garden. Some of our native plants that are 





never found growing wild except in wet and 
swampy localities, when taken to 
the drier and rich soil of the 
garden, flourish quite as well as, 
if not better, than in the wild 
state. So, many-of those plants 
that naturally grow only in Al- 
pine regions, make themselves 
quite at home in our garden bor- 
ders. The term Alpine, as ap- 
plied to cultivated plants, is one 
not easy to define. While some 
of the natives of high regions 
are very difficult to manage, and 
can only be successfully culti- 
vated when the peculiarities of 
their natural habitats are imi- 
tated, others, and perhaps the 
majority, will flourish in the or- 
dinary border, especially if they 
have a mulch of stones to pre- 
vent their roots from drying out. 
Asan illustration of this: One of 
our associates several years ago 
went on an expedition to the 
Rocky Mountains. As occasion 
offered, he sent home roots by 
mail; they came without labels, 
and all we knew of them was, 
they were plants from the Rocky 
Mountains. We had boxes filled 
with an open soil, set out the 
roots, and then paved the sur- 
face with stones from the size of a walnut, up- 
wards. Of course these stones acted only as a 
mulch, but they saved many of the “ Alpine” 
plants. Experience has taught us one thing about 
these plants: If the natural locality of a plant is 
“ Alpine,” that it is no reason that it will not flour- 
ish in our garden borders. We give here illustra 








tions of a few flowers usually classed as ‘‘ Alpine,” 
which may be grown in any ordinary garden. 


The Scarlet Wind-Flower. 


Our native Wind-flowers, or. Anemones, especially 
the earliest, the Wood Anemones, (Anemone nemo- 
rosa), are noted for their delicacy of habit and of 
coloring, but the Scarlet Wind-flower (Anemone 
Sulgens) of Southern Europe is quite the opposite of 
this. Instead of a modest habit and delicate color, 
it asserts itself in the most positive manner. Its 
flowers are erect, and the color of the most intense 
scarlet. As a general thing, the flowers of spring 
have delicate tints, but this shows the striking, 
vivid scarlet of the flowers of mid-summer. Trav- 
elers in Southern Europe and Western Asia, 
speak of the brilliant flowers of this species as ap- 
pearing above the snow. The foliage of this plant 
is deeply lobed and toothed, and is of itself hand- 
some; the flower-stems arise from this, in vigorous 
plants, a foot high, bearing flowers about two 
inches across, of the form shown in the engraving, 
and in color of a most intense scarlet, with which 
the blackish color of the stamens presents a strong 
contrast. No spring flower within our knowledge 
is so brilliant as this. [t is one of those plants which 
were introduced many years ago, but for some rea- 
son fell into neglect, and within a few years has 
been revived asa novelty. It seems quite hardy, 
and aside from its utility as a border plant, it will 
no doubt prove excellent for forcing in greenhouse 
or window culture. In contrast with this most 
gaudy of spring flowers, is one with the botanical 
name of Omphalodes verna—the name Omphalodes 
means “‘navel-like,’’ and refers to some resemblance 
of the seed to the navel. Its common name is 


Creeping Forget-Me-Not, or Navel-Wort. 


The plant is anative of the mountain woods of Eu- 
rope, and has proved perfectly hardy in this country. 
Its common name, “Creeping Forget-me-not,” in- 
dicates its relationship to the well-known “‘ Forget- 
me-not,’’ but it is quite unlike that in habit, as it 
creeps closely upon the ground, whic. it carpets: 
with smooth, bright green foliage, from which 
arise numerous flower-stems about 6 inches high, 
bearing clusters of several flowers, each about 
1/,-inch across, of the most intense blue, which is 


rendered all the brighter by the white spot, or | 


4 





SEA CATOHFLY.—( Silene maritima.) 


“eye,” at the throat. It begins to flower in early 
spring, and ‘in a moist locality will continue well 
into the summer. This promises well as a plant to 
carpet beneath shrubs, as its mat of foliage is pleas- 
ing, even when there are no flowers. Among plants 
usually classed as ‘‘ Alpine,” is one common in 
Western Europe on rocks and mountains by the sea, 


The Sea-Side Oatchfly, ‘ 
which we had growing last summer, and were much 
pleased with. In makinga collection of hardy herba- 
ceous flowers, and testing about. everything that 








OREEPING FORGET-ME-NOT.—( Omphalodes verna.) 


promises to be desirable, we have frequently come 
across some very old plants, which, as we had not 
happenened to grow them before, had to us all the 
interest of novelties. This was the case with the 
Sea-side Catchfly, Silene maritima, a native of the 
sea coast of Great Britain, and one of the oldest of 
garden plants. Still, when its tufted mats of foliage, 
were studded all over with little white flowers, it 
was just as pleasing as if it were the latest introduc- 
tion from some far country recently for the first 
time explored. Wishing to know on what part of 
the British coast this grew, we consulted Bentham’s 
‘‘Handbook of the British Flora,” and found that 
he regarded it as merely a sea-side form of the 
Bladder Campion, Silene inflata, a plant found in 








New England and New York to Pennsylvania, as an 
introduced weed. The habit and 
general appearance of our garden 
8. maritima, is so unlike that of 
of S. inflata, that we were sur- 
prised to see it thus disposed of, 
and looking to see what other 
botanists had done with it, we 
found that while some agree with 
Bentham, others, and among 
them Hooker, regard the sea-side 
plant as a distinct species. So far 
as garden qualities go, the two 
plants are abundantly unlike. 
The Sea-side Catchfly forms dense 
‘urf-like masses of glaucous foli- 
age from among which arise the 
stems bearing one to four pure 
white flowers; the calyx is in- 
flated or bladdery, and the petals 
deeply notched ia the middle, 
each with a large scale, and these 
scales together form a crown at 
the throat of the flower. The en- 
graving, of the natural size, gives 
an jdea of the flower, but does 
not show the mass of foliage. It 
is one of those accommodating 
plants that will grow almost any- 
where, and is always pleasing for 
its neatness,and the abundance of 
its bright white flowers, which 
bloom nearly all summer. For 
materials to make engravings of these plants, we 

are indebted to Messrs. Woolson & Co., Passaic, 

N. J., who make a specialty of Hardy Herbaceous 

and Alpine plants. The illustration of Anemone 

Sulgensis from a plant forced for the purpose, show- 

ing that it will be useful for greenhouse or win- 

dow. culture. The same is true of Omphalodes 
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verna, of which Robinson, in his work on ‘ Alpine 
Plants,’’ says: “ Tufts of it taken up and forced in 
mid-winter, form beautiful objects in pots or bas- 
kets in the conservatory.” Of course, whatever 
may be done in the “ conservatory,’’ may be ac- 
complished by the careful window gardener. Those 
who cultivate window plants, may derive much 
pleasure from forcing the common plants of the 
garden. If these, such as Dicentra spectabilis, 
(“‘ Bleeding Heart’), Astilbe Japonica, often called 
Spirea, and even such low-growing shrubs as 
Deutzia gracilis, Spirea Thunbergii, in fact, any of 
the early flowering herbaceous plants or shrubs, are 
potted in autumn and brought to the window in 
February, they will flower abundantly, and when 
done may be set out in the border to recuperate. 


—_— rr < @ + ee 
A Pruner for Blackberry Bushes. 


a 
The annual cutting away of the old canes of 
blackberry, raspberry, and other prickly plants, is 
- Fig. 1.—BLACKBERRY PRUNER. 
not a desirable job, and with the ordinary pruning 
knives and shears, one is quite sure to come out of 
the battle well scarred. Several pruning knives for 
this work have been contrived, and we have illus- 
trated a number of them, We now give engrav- 
ings of one designed by Mr. J. A. Umfreville, of 
Rhode Island, who sends sketch- 
/ es of his contrivance, as a partial 
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return for the many useful hints 
he has received from the American 
lglbGiiinscdeisnoe Agriculturist, Figure 1 shows the 


pruner complete; the rod is of 
we 


-inch iron, and 30 inches long, 
Fig. 2.—BLADE. 


IN------ 


with the blade at one end, and a 
handle at the other. The cutting 
portion, or knife, shown in figure 
2, is made from an old saw-blade ; it is 24 in. long, 
and 1% in. wide ; the cutting portion is a triangular 
notch # in. across at the lower or open part, and the 


edges made very 
sharp. The cutter is a ee 


mT: rt 


attached to the rod Pfr. 3. 

by making in that a => o 7] 
dove-tail notch, as Fic. 4 

shown in fig. 3. The Fa kes 
cutter being placed in the notch, with the brass 
strip, fig. 4, over it, all are riveted firmly together 
by means of rivets put through holes made for the 
purpose. This is evidently a useful implement for 
pruning blackberries and similar shrubs ; it is of 
course used with a sudden pull towards the opera- 
tor, and needs to be, as an implement made after 
this pattern would be, very strong in all its parts. 














What Strawberries Shall I Plant? 


—>—— 


The strawberry is the fruit of the people. If one 
has room toraise no other fruit, he tries to find a 
place for the strawberry bed, knowing that freshly 
picked strawberries, ripened upon the vines, are 
about the greatest luxury that poor mortals can 
enjoy. When asked as to varieties 10 or 15 years 
ago, we could only answer, *‘ plant the ‘ Wilson,’ ”” 
for that was then the only one that one could set 
out with the hope of getting strawberries. The 
“‘ Wilson ’’ was a safe variety to plant, as one who 
had vines was very sure to pick berries—to be sure 
they required much sugar to make them eatable, 
but they were strawberries—and other varieties of 
the day gave but meagre returns. But matters 
have changed of late years, and we have several va- 
rieties, quite as sure to produce fruit as the Wil- 
son, and fruit of much better quality. No fruit is 
more affected by the character of the soil than the 
strawberry. The stiff clay soil on the place of the 
late Mr. Knox, a few years ago known as the 
“‘Strawberry King,” gave him results with the 
“Jucunda,” and other foreign kinds, that no one else 
could equal. The truth is, that certain varieties 
are best for light soils, and others most suited for 
heavy soils. If asked to name the best one variety, 











without regard to soil, the variety from which one 
would get fair returns wherever planted, we should 
say ‘Charles Downing.’’ This is a far better fruit 
than the ‘* Wilson,’’ and apparently equally relia- 
ble. After an experience of several years, we are 
safe in saying, if we could have but one variety 
for family use, it would be “‘ Charles Downing.”’ 
For earlier varieties, ‘‘Downer’s Prolific’? for 
light, and “‘ Nicanor”’ for heavy soils are to be com- 
mended. Among later varieties there are, for light 
soils, ‘Seth Boyden,’? ‘Green Prolific,” and 
“ Kentucky.’’ For heavy soils, ‘‘Triomphe de 
Gand,” and ‘‘Jucunda.’? Of course there are 
other claimants for popularity, such as ‘‘ Col. Che- 
ney,”’ ** Monarch of the West,” ‘‘ Great American,”’ 
and others, which are worthy of trial, but we have 
given above those which have been tested for sev- 
eral years in a great variety of localities. We ad- 
vise those about to plant strawberries, as we do 
those intending to plant vegetables: put in your 
main crop of well tested varieties, and then try of 
the newer kinds all you can afford to test. To nov- 
ices in strawberry culture, we would say, a plant 
can not bear fruit until it has made one season’s 
growth. If set this spring, and well cultivated, a 
good crop may be had next spring. If the plants 
are set in the fall, they give but a partial crop the 
next spring, and a full one the year following. If 
runners are struck in potsin June and July, and 
set out in August, as we have shown in former vol- 
umes, then a full crop may be gathered the spring 
following. Forordinary garden culture, the plants 
imay be set a foot apart in rows 18 inches apart, in 
highly manured soil—the earlier, the better. 


—————_- — + > aa 
Protecting Plants. in Spring. 


As soon as the earth ceases to receive heat from 
the sun, cooling begins. The earth, when the sup- 
ply of heat is withdrawn, begins to give off heat by 
radiation—the heat passing off into space, and when 
the surface becomes sufficiently cooled, the mois- 
ture in the air condenses, and we have dew or frost, 
as it may be. If we cover the surface. with a mat, 
or board shutter, this cooling is checked, and if the 
mat or shutter is raised up on supports several feet 
above the earth, no dew or frostis deposited. The 
earth gives off heat as before, but instead of its 
passing off into space, it is received by the mat or 
shutter, and a good part of it is reflected to the 
earth again, and neither dew nor frost appear upon 
the space beneath. It is not necessary that the 
protecting screen be a mat ora shutter, as one of 
cotton cloth, or even of newspaper, will serve nearly 
as well. What is true of the effect of cooling upon 
the earth itself is equally true of the plants that are 
growing in it—indeed, these are more readily affect- 
ed. When the upper layer of earth cools, the layer 
below imparts its heat to the upper one, and the 
cooling goes on slowly. The plants have not this 
reserve to draw upon, and cool much more rapidly. 
Even our hardiest plants can not make any growth 
when the temperature is too much reduced, and 
though the days may be warm, the loss of heat at 
night is so great that they remain stationary, while 
more tender plants, if not killed outright, are so 
chilled and checked in their growth that they never 
fairly recover. It is by avoiding these alternations 
of heat and cold that so much is gained by the use 
of cold-frames for lettuce and a few other plants, 
as described by Mr. Peter Henderson, on p. 63, last 
month. The earth within the frame, and also the 
plants, receive the sun’s rays during the warmer 
part of the day, but in the afternoon, as soon as the 
heat of the sun begins to decline, the sashes are 
closed tight, and mats, or shutters, to prevent loss 
of heat, are placed overthe glass. Our people seem 
very slow to avail themselves of the great advan- 
tages offered by cold frames, and wait for their 
lettuce, radishes, and early spring vegetables until 
they can be had in the open ground without aid; 
and they do not put out their tomato, and other 
plants, until settled warm weather. These remarks 
are not intended for market gardeners, who know 
that if they are to have early crops of any kind, 
they must “ forward ”? them by every means within 
their knowledge, but for those who have private 





gardens, and who, rarely, by complying with the 
conditions we have stated, have their spring vege- 
tables, until long after they are offered for sale, 
The uses of the cold-frame were mentioned last 
month (besides Mr. Henderson’s article) in the 
monthly Notes about work. Aside from the cold- 
frame, small frames, or what the English call a 
“hand-light,” and the French, a “‘cloche,” or bell- 
glass, may be made useful in every private garden. 
Even a frame a foot square and 8 inches high, with 
a piece of bleached muslin (cotton cloth) tacked 
over one end, will be found most useful. This, if 
turned over a cluster or 
“hill’’ of plants early in the 
afternoon, and removed late 
in the morning, when the 
sun is well up, will often do 
wonders in the way of help- 
ing plants. Even later in the 
season, while the days are 
2 sufficiently warm, the nights 
are cool, and such a cover- 
ing is of great use. Try a 
frame of this kind over 
a hill of cucumbers, or 
early squashes, and you will never be without a 
stock of them. The next step in advance, is to use 
the frame, but replace the muslin by a pane of 
glass,—in short, a very small cold-frame. We were 
led to these remarks by a note from ‘8. M.,” Her- 
kimer Co., N. Y., who sends us a sketch of a ‘‘ plant 
protector ’’ which he uses, and which is given in the 
engraving. Our correspondent writes as follows: 

“Tis merit consists in its cheapness ; a few nails, 
a couple feet of t-inch board, and a single pane of 
glass, being all that is required. The glass slides in 
grooves cut in the sides, and is held in position by 
the button. By turning the button, the glass may 
be moved downwards in the grooves, and held at 
any hight by turning the button upward, so that it 
will press the under surface of the glass, and thus 
give the amount of ventilation desireé. When 
it is desired to shade the plant, the high board 
back may be turned toward the sun.” 

““S. M.” gives no dimensions; we have repro- 
duced his drawing just as he sent it. The frame 
seems too tall in proportion to its width, and any 
slant greater than 45°, causes a loss of light. What 
we would impress upon our gardening friends is, 
the great utility of these small frames, which each 
one may build according to his notion, as we are 
sure that when once tried they will not be aban- 
doned. They will be found useful in every garden, 
early in the season for early lettuce, cauliflowers, 
etc., and even still more valuable in protecting 
tomatoes, egg-plants, and other things that get 
“set-back” during our hot days and cool nights, 


uu +6 
What may be Sowed with Clover Seed. 


i 

Some two months ago, in making up a circular to 
accompany the American Agriculturist Microscope, 
we indicated that one of its uses, and an import- 
unt one to farmers, was, that it would enable them 
to carefully examine the finer seeds before sow- 
ing, and to distinguish the seeds of weeds from 
those of the crop. In the natural distribution of 
seeds, it would appear that the scattering of the 
seeds of weeds was most carefully provided for. 
But however abundantly these are disseminated by 
natural agencies, the careless farmer sows them 
broad-cast by the handful, and does what Nature 
ean not do—he puts them in well prepared soil, 
where they will be swe to grow. To take an illustra- 
tion in season. In this very month of March, hun- 
dreds of farmers will be sowing their clover ‘‘on 
the last snow,” as many try todo. Next summer, 
or later, we shall have from some of these same 
farmers, letters and specimens. The letters will be 
to this purport: ‘‘ Anew weed has appeared in their 
fields, or meadows, threatens to kill out everything 
else ; what is it, and how shall we get rid of it. It 
never was known here before this year—where did 
it come from?’ Of course we shall try to answer 
each inquiry as well as we can. The where did it 
come from? we can answer now—“ you carefully 
sowed it, that cool March day, with your clover 
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seed.”? In writing of the uses of the microscope, as 
above referred to, and feeling the importance of the 
matter, we were at considerable trouble, in hunting 
along roadsides and fence rows, to find some of the 
troublesome clover weeds, and get a few seeds to 
make an engraving from. After this had all been 

done, we were 
quite surprised on 
receiving the 
“Journal of the 
(Eng.) Royal Agri- 
cultural Society,” 
to find that the 
Botanist of the 
Society, Mr. Car- 
ruthers, had been 







& 


Fig. 1.—RED CLOVER. 








at work on the very same matter, and in an ar- 
ticle on ‘‘Clover Seed and its Impurities,” had 
given engravings of the weed-seeds that are likely 
to be sown with clover seed in England, showing, 
magnified, 24 different kinks. It is a curious fact, 
that some of the most frequent weeds in European 


fields, do not bee 
come established 
here at all, while 
others, not especi- 
ally troublesome 
there, find here 
conditions better 
suited to them, 
and are among 
the greatest annoyances of our farmers. Out of 
the two dozen weeds, the seeds of which are figured 
in the article referred to, we find hardly a dozen 
that our farmers find injurious. We gladly avail 
ourselves of Mr. Carruthers’ engravings of these 
weed-seeds that our farmers should know and 





Fig. 2.—WHITE CLOVER. 





Fig. 3.—BLACK MEDICK, OR NONSUCH, 


avoid, as it allows us to present the matter in time 
for the present spring sowing. The very general 
distribution of the American Agriculturist Micro- 
scope, will allow of the careful examination of 
seeds before sowing. This is one of those matters 
that need no argument ; if the farmer does not feel 
its importance, and will not make a careful exami- 
nation of his seed, if not before purchasing, at 
least before sowing, when the facts in the case 
are pointed out to him, no amount of talk will con- 
vince him that he should do so. We would not 
have, in a clover field, a single plant of Viper’s 
_ Bugloss (fig. 9), for the price of many yearly volumes 
of the American Agriculturist, and its Microscope. 
Yet it yearly extending itself in several States. 


To Examine the Seeds. 


The quickest Way will be, to take a sheet of 
white paper, and spread out a small quantity of the 
seed—say a teaspoonful or so. Then remove the 
glasses.from the Microscope, and using the upper 
two glasses only, let the lowest glass, and the 
diaphragm serve as a handle. With the upper two 
glasses, go carefully over the whole surface of 
the paper covered by the seeds. First quite 
familiarize the eye with the appearance of the 
clover-seed itself. The seeds of all the clovers 
have a general resemblance, looking, when magni- 


gare” 


Fig. 5.—SPURRY. 





® 4.—CHICKWEED, 


fied, like distorted beans, as seen in the two kinds 
most generally sown by our farmers ; figure 1 being 
the Red Clover (Trifolium pratense), and figure 2 the 
White, or Dutch, Clover. (Zrifolium repens). The 
weed-seeds shown are magnified in the same 


_(Echium vulgare), already too 





proportion as these. While it would be a great 
misfortune for a farmer to stock his fields with 
some of the weeds, the seeds of which are here 
given, other weeds are of less importance, their 
chief harm being in occupying the 

ground and preventing the clover 

from growing. If one buys and sows 

clover, he does not wish—for ex- 

e ample—a crop of Spurry, a useful 
Fig. 6. enough plant in its way. The 
engravings are sufficiently accurate to allow the 
seeds to be recognized at sight. Usually the 


» 0-6 


Fig. 8.—PLANTALN, 





Fig. 7.—OX-EYE DAISY. 


natural size of the seeds is shown (by dots, if small) 
by the side of the magnified figures. Figure 3 is 
Black Medick, or Nonsuch, (Medicago Lupuliaa) ; 
the larger cut is the one-seeded pod, and the others 
the separate seeds. Not a bad weed, but oceupies 
the ground to the exclusion of clover. Figure 4 is 
Chickweed, (Stellaria media), often abundant in 


moist grounds ; es 


not bad. Figure 
5, Spurry, (Sper- 
Fig. 9.—VIPER’S BUGLOSS, 


gula arvensis), a 
quick growing 
annual, which 
will crowd out 
the young clover. 
Figure 6, White 
Bed-straw (Galium mollugo), a sprawling plant 3 feet 
long, now becoming at home here. Our “ White- 
weed,”’ or Ox-Eye Daisy, is shown in figure 7. Too 
well known in the older States ; careless farmers say 
it does no harm. It simply prevents the growth of 
nutritious plants—and that isharm enough. Figure 
8 is the Rib-Grass, not a grass, but the Rib-wort 
Plantain (Planiazo lanceolata). Is abundant, and in 


England regarded as a good 
| 


sheep pasture plant. But the 
Fig.10. sSELE-HEAL. 





clover-field is no place for it. 
Figure 9, Viper’s Bugloss, 
Blue-Weed and Blue Devils, 


well known in some of the 
older States—and should be stopped. Its seed, the 
largest of all these weed seeds, is readily recognized, 
and one of the very worst of all known weeds. 
When it takes possession, it comes to stay, and the 
farmer may step aside. Figure 10 is Self-heal, 
(Brunella vulgaris), of no special importance ex- 
cept as showing slovenly culture. Figure 11 is the 
seed of our well known Sheep Sorrel, (Rumex Aceto- 
sella), a sour weed on poor lands. Fig. 12, Common 
Goose-foot, or Lamb’s-quarters, (Chenopodium al- 
bum), altogether too well known, and wherever seen 
is occupying soil that should be growing something 
useful. But where is that worst of all weeds, the 
Canada Thistle? some will ask. The 

seeds of this are not mentioned as oc- 

¢ curring in English clover seed, in the 

* article referred to, and we have not seen 

Fig.11, it in any American samples that we have 
examined. Still, farmers should be on 

the look-out for it. In the descriptive sheet that 
goes with the Microscope is an engraving (fig. 10 
of that sheet), showing clover and weed seeds, the 


long and narrow seed in 
° 


that group is from an un- 
Fig. 12.—G00sE-FooT. 





ripe specimen of Canada 
Thistle. That engraving 
also shows the. seeds of 
the “ Toad-Flax’’ (Lina- 
ria vulgaris), which is not 
included in the list of English weeds, but which is 
one of our most troublesome, and is spreading with 
unpleasant rapidity. Sow clean seed, and Canada 
Thistle and other pests will not trouble. In the 
Boys and Girls’ Department there is something 
about preserving specimens of seeds, that some 
of the parents of the children may find of use. 
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New Neighbors. 

I was very much pleased with the first call after 
I was settled in the last new home. It was even- 
ing, and Paterfamilias had just come from his day’s 
work. The tea-tray, with his supper of baked 
apples, and bread and butter, had been brought in- 
to the sitting-room, and his cocoa was keeping 
warm in a little pail on the sitting-room stove. The 
little ones and their mamma find it more whole- 
some to have their light bread and milk supper 
earlier in the day. I would not have liked to re- 
ceive a fashionable call just then, or a regular call 
of ceremony from strangers. But when answering 
the knock, we found a gentleman and lady who 
lived near us, but whom we had never before met, 
dressed in their every-day clothes—the lady with a 
light shawl over her head, and her knitting in her 
hand—I was unaffectedly glad to see them, though 
an unfinished mattress was spread upon the floor. 
We all sat down at ease, and Paterfamilias ate his 
‘little frugal,’? and we proceeded to get acquainted 
in very happy our-folksy fashion. I felt that they 
had accepted us at once as neighbors, and that they 
had no particular anxiety about the proper time, or 
form of their call. This is the right way to treat 
new neighbors, I thought, and I was sure I should 
“run in” often to see the new neighbor, follow- 
ing her example and taking my work with me. 


Getting Away from Home. 


Just twice in three months have I entered the 
next house to see the good neighbor I like so much. 
Just twice in the same time have I crossed the 
street to sit down in the house of another friendly 
neighbor, whose children play with mine almost 
daily. And that is the best I have done anywhere 
in the way of neighborly sociability in the mean- 
time.—I don’t like it. I did not mean to do so. I 
never supposed I should come to this. One might 
almost as well be living back in the woods out of 
sight and hearing of neighbors. Whenever I do 
get out from home I hear other people apologizing 
and explaining why they have not been to this or 
that place. Mothers and housekeepers find their 
time fully occupied, and a habit of keeping close 
at home is easily formed. It is unsocial. It is un- 
wholescme for the woman who keeps so close at 
home, and for her family. Contact with the world 
does us good. To brighten our wits and ‘warm 
our hearts, is the effect of good, honest sociability. 

We get tired of the daily routine of household 
labor. Sometimes it becomes a weary treadmill, 
where we are driven almost beyond our ability to 
keep up with the demand. How good, then, is a 
little rest, a little change of scene. ‘ All work and 
no play makes Jack a dull boy.’”? This morning I 
heard a little girl say, “‘I shall stay in at recess to- 
day and study my arithmetic, for to-morrow is-ex- 
amination.” —‘* No,” I said. ‘Study your best in 
school hours, but run out at recess and have a good 
play spell, and you can study enough better after 
such a breathing spell, to more than make up for 
the extra study at recess.” —I find the truth of this 
when I take a little “outing” myself. I love my 
family better, and I like my work better after ‘hav- 
ing left them for a little while. 

But I am not at all satisfied with the conditions 
of domestic life, which make it so extremely diffi- 
cult for neighbors to be neighborly. If I did uot 
believe in the possibility as well as the desirability 


| of other conditions, I would say nothing about it. 


Personal complaints about hard times are foolish 
while the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in . 
pain, and no one is exempt. But the grand principle 
of compensation runs through all, so that human 
conditions are more equal, thoroughly consider- 
ed, than it seems to the mere surface observer. 


Somewhere to Go. 


Last summer, in a small country village, I was 
talking with a young farmer about the Sunday 
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evening Temperance Meetings. He said he should 
be very sorry to have them dropped, because he 
wanted “‘somewhere to go.” I. knew what he 
meant, for I felt the same want myself, though per- 
haps not just as hedid. Iwanted:to get out among 
my neighbors, but I had not time for social visiting. 
These Temperance Meetings were the nearest ap- 
proach to social gatherings, .open,to-all, which the 
little town afforded. No village or hamlet should 
live in such social poverty. A good lyceum, some- 
what social in its character, is an excellent safety- 
valve as well as educator, among the people of a 
neighborhood. For lack of this, men and boys loaf 
about stores and saloons, and women and girls 
gossip in neighboring houses, or resort to 
* tea fights,’’—a name I have heard given to 
tea-parties. These are not necessarily sin- 
ful or foolish, but they seldom satisfy the 
demands of real sociability. They are quite 
out of my line of experience and observa- 
tion for some years past, but I hear of tea- 
parties, not’ a thousand miles from here, 
where fourteen kinds of cake are served, 
and a lady who provides only seven kinds of 
nice expensive cake considers herself quite 
moderate and economical. Sociables and 
clubs in neighborhoods and church societies, 
have become quite common, and often prove 
very sensible and profitable in their enter- 
tainments. These, with lectures and con- 
certs, fill the week for some of my readers, 
so full of social. and intellectual pleasure, 
that they most feel the lack of quiet even- 
ings at home. The problem is—how to 
mingle socially with our neighbors without en- 
croaching upon peaceful family life ? 


What to Eat with Our Bread. 


A good deal was-said, last summer, about “‘ bread 
and water ’’ as food for the laboring man. I could 
not help thinking how few people eat bread that is 
really good and nourishing, and how difficult it is 
at present to supply ourselves with pure water. 
The bread that most people eat, can not alone fur- 
nish sach nutriment as the body (and mind) require 
to promote their growth and vigor. Even when 
our bread. contains all the elements of the grain 
needed for our nourishment, it can not alone satisfy 
the demands of a healthy appetite. We must have 
something with it, to afford variety, and to give 
that contented condition to the stomach so neces- 
sary for perfect nutrition. Setting aside meat and 
butter—for most people will supply themselves 
with these as they are abie—let us think of some 
simple inexpensive dishes which may make our good 
bread go down more easily, and set more comforta- 
bly than it would alone. 1 have had this to consider 
a good deal in working for myself andthe children, 
in their father’s absence, where no warm drinks 
were used, and where meat was seldom at hand. 

I wiil stop right here to say that ‘‘in the abstract” 
I do not. believe in “‘fifteen-cent dinners for the 
laboring man,’’ and his family, nor in pinched sup- 
plies that taste of the coppers they cost for any 
body. I wish that you and I, and all of us, could 
go, when we are hungry, to a table bountifully 
supplied with a great variety of nutritious and de- 
licious kinds of food, perfectly prepared and beau- 
fully arranged. And you should take a bunch of 
grapes and Ia cracker, or I a cup of milk, and you 
a sandwich, or you a bit of beef steak and I a plate 
of soup, just as we felt inclined. But for most of 
us this is simply impossible. Mary, who wrote to 
me for advice about cheap living, is trying to 
economize in every reasonable way in order that 
she and her John may ere long have a home of their 
own. Some of the rest of us live under the shadow 
of unpaid taxes, or interest on mortgages most dif- 
ficult to raise. For all of us, economy is a good 
thing, but those of us who are poor, are often 
driven to pinch ourselves. So we will not now say 
a word about canned fruit, or a supply of the most 
tempting articles of food to be found in the market. 
Just here we will only consider what inexpensive 
dishes we can eat with our bread to make a good 
meal, besides meat or butter, or milk or tea, or 











coffee. Among vegetables, first comes the potato. 
But if simply boiled or baked, it becomes itself | 





meal, and it also needs something—meat, butter, or 
milk—to go ‘‘ with it.” When warmed over, and 
seasoned with butter or cream, and salt, it will do 
for a kind of sauce; also, when mashed, and well 
seasoned, or when made into potato pudding. In- 
deed, the potato seems almost indispensable as a 
part of a warm dinner, for all of the other vegetables 
relish rather better when a little simple potato goes 
with them. Sometimes this every-day vegetable 
must be omitted. Mashed turnips or squash, 
cabbage chopped and cooked with milk, onions 
boiled an hour (orthereabouts) with a milk or cream 








Fig. 1.—REVOLVING CLOTHES DRYER. 


gravy made with them after the water is poured off, 
or onions sliced and cooked for half an hour or 
more in a covered frying pan, with a tablespoonful 
of butter and a little salt, salsify cooked with cream 
gravy, and parsnips cooked the same, or in other 
ways—all of these, and other vegetables, go to 
make up a wholesome variety, using only one or 
two at the same family meal. But every one of 
them must be thoroughly cooked, and then not one 
will sit hard on the stomach, or tend to an undue 
production of gas. Sweet corn, both fresh and 
dried, helps well to fill the bill of fare. We must 
not forget beans, which abound so in nourishment. 


But they must be very thoroughly cooked. For 


soup they should be boiled about five hours. 
Seasoned thea with cream, or butter, and with salt, 
they ought to be relished by everybody. However 
I may have seasoned this soup, my children always 
wish to add milk upon their plates. Baked beans 
must either be boiled until very soft before baking, 
or must be baked along time—from three to six 
hours, if not previously very tender—with a good 
deal of liquid in the jar, or pan. Those who use 
pork at all, usually put a piece of fat salt pork in 
the dish of beans prepared for baking. But some 
of us very much prefer a seasoning of cream or 
butter. Split-pea soup, or common unsplit dried 
peas, boiled five or six hours without meat, is very 
nutritious, and much liked by many. I season it 
with salt, and cream or milk if I have it—the more 
the better—otherwise with butter. 

I have said nothing about fruit sauce, but there is 
a demand for variety in the Topics as well as in our 
meals, so I will change the subject at present. 

A Good Dish for an Invalid, 
warranted not to injure the well. Crumb crackers 
into a bowl—more or less, according to the size of 
the crackers. Pour boiling water, sufficient to soak 
them, over the crumbs. Breaka fresh egg, and add 
quickly, stirring the whole rapidly. The boiling 
water eooks the egg. Season according to discre- 
tion, with salt, pepper, cream, or butter. 

— — — +O) oa 


Some Out-Door Conveniences. 





Mr. L..D. Snook, Yates Co., N. Y., who has in | 


former volumes given a number of ingenious and 


useful in-door contrivances, for facilitating the | 


work of the housekeeper, now sends two, which, 
though properly belonging to the household, are 
for out-door purposes. One of these is 

A Revolving Clothes-Line. 
In towns and villages, where space must be ccon- 
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only a part of the back-ground (so to speak) of the | omized, and where the demands of the garden wilf 


not allow of a wide space for the clothes yard, 
some contrivance for drying clothes within a smalt 
area becomes necessary. Various devices, in the 
way of clothes’ driers, have been invented and pa- 
tented, but they are not essentially superior to the 
quite old one here given. This is designed for the 


| regular family washing, and is to 





be set up in a convenient place in 
the yard. Any one of fair ingenu- 
ity can contrive a similar affair, 
to be used in a spare room in win- 
ter, in times when clothes will not 
dry out of doors, This revolving 
clothes drier, shown in perspective 
at figure 1, may be easily made by 
any one handy with tools in half a 
day, from the following directions : 
A wooden hub, B, fig. 1, 8 to 10 
inches in diameter, is mortised 
with 6 holes, for the reception of 
the arms, A, A, 4; these are from 
5 to 7 feet in length, 7 feet being sufficient to hold 
the washing for a large family. It will be found 
less work to simply bore 6 2-inch holes in the hub 
B, and round the end of arms A. Give the ends 
of these a good coat of paint, and drive them firm- 
ly into the hub. Small holes are bored, from 8 to 
10 inches apart, the whole length of the arms, ex- 
cepting for 15 inches of each arm nearest the hub. 
The clothes line is to be strung through the holes ; 
and a white wire clothes line is preferable, as it will 
outlast a dozen hemp or eotton ones. The stand- 
ard, (fig. 2), is simply a common post set firmly in 
the ground; in the top of this is driven, as a pin- 
tle, a round iron bar, 13 inch in diameter, and left 
projecting 6 inches ; this of course fits into a hole 
in the hub. Holes in the hub should be so bored 
that the outer end of each arm will be from 8 to 12 
inches higher than the hub. When hanging out 
clothes, so soon as one section is filled, revolve the 
line a few feet, and when that is filled, continue the 
operation ; by this plan there is no traveling from 
50 to 100 feet along the line in the snow, wet grass, 
etc., as by the old method..... Dust and mud are 
two of the terrors of the neat housekeeper. We 


Fig. 2.—posr 
FOR DRYER. 


| have sometimes thought, if a part of the labor de- 











votod to dusting and sweeping, to get these unwel- 
come guests out, were devoted to prevent them 
from coming in, the result would be more satis- 
factory. There is a great difference in men, in re- 
spect to “ tracking ” earth in its various forms into 
the house ; some will always think of, and see to 
the condition of their feet—or the boots or shoes 
which cover them—while others, no matter how 
many scrapers, mats, and other preventives are pro- 
vided, will forget to use them. Scrapers and mats 
are provided at each door, but especially in the 
spring, when the soil is often wet and adhesive, 
and many persons pass in and out, these are insuf- 
ficient, and the scrapings accumulate in such quan- 
tities, as to make it necessary to remove them fre- 
quently. Mr. Snook sends a sketch of, 
A Portable Seraper and Mat, 

an engraving of which is given in fig.8 ; this isa mod- 
erately heavy board, about 10 inches wide, and 30 to 
365 inches long. Near one end is attached a stout 
scraper, which any blacksmith can hammer out. At 
the other end of the board, and well out of the way 
of the scraper, is a coarse mat; this may be of 
**Coir,’? or cocoa-nut fiber, such as are sold in the 
stores, or the domestic husk-mat, but whatever 





Fig. 3.—-PORTABLE SCRAPER AND MAT. 


kind is used, it should be one that will stand hard 
usage, and well fastemed. to the board. A very 
good mat for this use may be made by boring inch- 
holes at regular intervalg in a board, drawing 
through them tufts of doubled corn-husks, so that 
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the ends will all be at one side, and then shearing 
off the ends of the husks, fairly even, but not too 
smooth. A board thus stuffed with husks, and 
nailed to the one that. holds the scraper, would 
answer. A scraper and rough mat being provided, 
as here represented—and there should be several of 
them—they should not be placed at the house, but 
where they will be used at some distance from it. 
Almost every farm-house is surrounded by its gar- 
den, or front-yard, and in these the walks are, or 
should be, in good order. Such a scraper and mat 
should be placed where the men leave the fields or 
the barn-yard, and enter the better kept surround- 
ings of the house. If these are placed where they 
may be used, at some distance from the house, it 
will prevent much mud from being brought to and 
accumulating on the piazza and steps, and the 
“‘ thickest of it’? being removed by these, the foot- 
cleaning contrivances at the house will serve for 
finishing, and be kept in better condition. 


Strong Button Holes. 
it 

Mothers who sometimes buy cheap ready-made 
garments for their families, or who ‘put out” a 
part of their sewing, are. often annoyed by the weak- 
ness of the button holes, which break out on very 
slight provocation, In making button-holes on 
drawer bands or aprons, or where they are likely to 
get torn out, I strengthen them before working the 
edge, by sewing a long stitch from one end of the 
slit to the other, on each side, sewing a stitch 
several times across the end where the strain comes. 
This is more important than the use of a very coarse 
thread without these strengthening lines. Tailors 
have another way of strengthening their button- 
holeson cloth, but Iam not now competent to give 
their process exactly. I am only thinking of the 
little garments to. be worn by children who turn 
summersaults, climb trees and fences, and chase 
and catch each other. F.R. 
———at- @ 


Avoidable Misery and Deaths. 




















Not a cheerful topic, but one that it is our duty 
to treat. We have hardly looked through a paper 
for several months, without finding a notice of seri- 
ous burning or death, from the careless use of 
kerosene. Did all these casualties occur in one 
place, and withina few days of one another, the 
account would be more appalling than that of the 
yellow fever in a Florida city, or of a battle in Tur- 
key. As they are scattered here and there, but lit- 
tle heed is paid to them—yet the aggregate of ke- 
rosene accidents is frightful, and what is the most 
distressing feature, they are al] avoidable. A large 
share of these accidents—so-called—result from the 
use of kerosere in kindling fires. Bridget finds the 
wood is damp, or the kindlings do not burn up at 
once, so she gets the can, and pours on the kero- 
sene—that is usually the last of Bridget. We do 
not call these accidents—they are wilful self-slaugh- 
ter. We suppose there is no help for absolute 
idiocy of this kind. - But this is not the kind of 
danger to which those who read the American Agri- 
culturist are exposed. We assume that those suffi- 
ciently intelligent to read, will not try to kindle a 
fire with. gunpowder, or with kerosene. But be- 
sides these suicidal performances, we find that there 
is just now an epidemic of lamp explosions. These, 
while equally. avoidable with the fire-kindling cat- 
astrophes, are likely to occur with a different class 
of persons, and now, as long evenings make the use 
of lamps more general, it is important for every 
housekeeper to. think: of: this matter. What kind 
of kerosene are you using ?—It.is not well to trust 
altogether to the storekeeper ; it is a matter of quite 
too much consequencé''to ' be’ indifferent ‘about. 
There is danger, and‘ great danger, in poor oils; 
with good oils there is no danger—provided ordi- 
nary care be used. The light oils give just as bril- 
liant a light as the heavy ones, they are much 
cheaper—but, you use them at a fearful risk. The 
names of certain makers, such as Pratt, Devoe, and 
others, are a guarantee of the safety of their oils— 
Provided they reach the consumer as they left the 








factory. Any oil that gives off an inflammable va- 
por at a heat of less than 110° is unsafe ; this is the 
lowest that should be tolerated, and the best oils 
will stand the test of 150° or more. It is a matter 
of vital importance — of 
life and death—and it is 
an imperative duty of all 
housekeepers to see that 
they are furnished with 
safe oils. If the person 
with whom you deal can 
not furnish them, go to the 
next town, or elsewhere, 
until they can be found, 
and in the mean time use 
tallow dips, or anything 
but cheap oils. If noth- 
ing better can be done, let 
two or three neighbors 
combine and send for a 
barrel of some reliable 
brand, but under no cir- 
cumstances use unsafe oils 
for a single night. Lamps 
never explode, the vapor 
of unsafe oil does, and wh 
will, somehow, in spite ee 
of every lamp. No mat- 

ter what the kind of oil, 

never fill a lamp while it is lighted, and even with 
the best oil, be as careful as if it were unsafe. 








BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 


An In-Door Game with Marbles. 
BY L. D, SNOOK, YATES CO., PA, 

[{Here, youngsters, your friend, Mr. L. D. Snook, comes 
around again ; this time he has a game to be played with 
marbles in the house—in fact, on a special table, buta 
table so simple,that any boy who can usea saw can make 
one. I generally try all such things before I give them 
to you, but I have not had time-to try thie, and I am 
very sure that Mr. Snook would not give you anything 
that was so difficult as to require more than fair skill— 
though he says that it takes skill and practice to play it 
well.—Tz Docror.] 

The game requires a board, which is made from a piece 
of stuff, 14 inches wide and 18 inches in length at its 
longest part. A thin wooden strip is nailed around the 
edge, except at a space of 6 inches at A, where four 
marbles are placed in small indentations in the board 
and one inch from the edge. Five strips, K, X, K, K, K, 
one-quarter of an inch thick and half an‘inch wrde, and 
from 4 to 9 inches in length, are glued or tacked upon the 
surface of the board at the angle shown—the spaces be- 
tween these division strips are numbered from 10 to 50, 
as shown in the engraving. Besides this, are required a 
small mallet and a slate for keeping the account of the 
game. ‘To play the game, each marble is struck in suc- 
cession by the mallet in snch a manner that it will strike 
the end strip, S, or side strip, 7,and rebound atan angle 
and enter one of the numbered division ‘spaces. Each 
marble is struck insuccession, and all are to remain upon 
the board until the last one is struck. A marble coming 
at rest in the division marked. 30, is to be counted so 
many off, or should it be so unfortunate as to stop in the 
open space marked 5, or the play ground marked 20, they 
also must be counted off—thus the player will find that. it 
is skill and not Juck that wins. The dotted lines, M, 
show the course a marble will take when struck by the 
mallet. A large number can play at this game, each one 
having a shot at four marbles, the count of each person, 
with the discounts, being kept on a slate or piece of paper. 








Aunt Sue’s Chats. 


Horace.—“ The seven wise men of Greece” are sup- 
posed to have lived inthe fifth. century. before Christ. 
‘Their names are Bias, Thales, Chilo, Pittacus, Solon, 
Periander, and Cleobulus. The reason of tkeir being 
called “‘ wise,” is given differently by authors, but the 
most approved accounts state that as some Coans were 
fishing, some strangers from Melitus brought whatever 
should be in the nets without seeing it. When the nets 
were brought in they. were found to contain a golden 
tripod which Helen is supposed to have thrownthere. A 
dispute arose between the fishermen and the strangers 
with regard to whom it belongeil, and. as they could not 
agree, they took it to the temple of Apollo, and consulted 
the priestess as to what should be done withit. She said 
it must he given to the wisest man in Greece; and it was 














accordingly sent to Bias, who declared that Thales was 
wiser, and sent it tohim. Thales sent it to another, and 
so on until it had pazsed through the hands of all the men 
distinguished afterwards as the ‘ Seven Wise Men ;”’ and 





A GAME TO BE PLAYED WITH MARBLES. 


as each one claimed that the other was wiser than he, it 
was finally sent to the temple of Apollo. I suppose these 
gentlemen were known to be wise because they, them- 
selves, believed in their own ignorance,:and **much wis- 
dom teaches how little.mortals know.” 


Ratsmne CaNartes.—IRENE B. asks: “Will you pleasé 
to give some information as to the manaysmenrt and the 
treatment of canary birds ?”—If yon waht to mate a pair 
of canaries, let them be side by side In separate cages for 
some time before you-put them tegether. “When' yon do 
place them in the same cage, don’t ‘be surprised if they 
quarrel] a little at.first. As soon as they appeat to be ac- 
quainted, put some tow and linen ravelings into the cage, 
and let them make theirown nest. Keep the cage where 
the birds will not be disturbed. If you find that the eggs, 








1. HOME-MADE PHOTOGRAPH FRAME.—<See next page. 
after being laid, disappear, (the birds often eat them,) 
take them away one at a time as they are laid, and place 
them carefully in cotton, giving the bird some imitation 
eggs in her nest. The nest-egzs may be of chalk, wood, 
or even of white wax, and areto,be kept in the nest until 
she begins to sit steadily, then remove the sham eggs, 
and replace the real ones. When the young birds appear, 
give them, for food, boiled and mashed rape seeds ; egg, 
boiled hard, and bread crumbs, all thoroughly mixed to- 
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gether. The parents will feed them. I presume there 
are books on the subject which would give you more ela- 
borate information, but perhaps the above will suffice. 

A Home-MapeE Frame, for imperial photographs, (or 
other small pictures,) has been contrived by some clever 
person. It is made of white perforated card-board, and 
appears asin figure 1, on p. 105. Cut the card about 9% 
inches long, by 7 inches wide. Cut out the center 5 in. 
long by 3in. wide. Figure 2, which shows a corner of 
the frame, will give you an idea of how many holes to 
leave around the different squares. After cutting out the 
frame, overhand the edges (as shown in fig. 1) with floss- 
silk, of any color you choose. I prefer brown or maroon. 
The figures are all worked with the same shade of silk. 
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Fig. 2.—CORNER OF FRAME. 


Of course you can vary the pattern of embroidery to suit 
your taste, and yOu can use split zephyr if preferred. 
When finished, fasten your picture securely to the frame 
by a few sly stitches of the silk, hidden in the embroidered 
figures, and sew ribbon, of the same color as the silk, at 
the upper corners, by which to hang it, as shown in fig. 1. 

Jos. H. B.—No one sent me an answer to the “‘ more 
difficult puzzle.” Thanks for your excellent charades. 

Thanks for letters, puzzles, etc., to Fanny Bond, Nemo, 
Bob O’Link, Gus, Ettie Newbury, A.Sinclair, J.Bellis, and 
others, whose favors I hope to answer at some futare time. 





Aunt Sue’s Puzzle-Box. 


[The Microscope crowds the Puzzle Box this time, but 
we have something quite new and good for next month,] 

We have not had any arithmorem puzzle in a long time, 
and as they sharpen the wits both in their construction 
and in their solution, I propose to introduce them again. 
They are based upon the Roman numerals, which are 
represented by letters, and as they are not mentioned in 
all dictionaries, I will give a list of them here. “You all 
know that M stands for one thousand, D for five hundred, 
C for one hundred, L for fifty, X for ten, V for five, and I 
for one, but many of you do not know that A also stands 
for 500 ; so I will give you the list alphabetically: 


A500. G=—400. N=900 T—160. 
B=—300. H=200. 0=11&0. V=5. 
C=—100. a. P=—100. W 55. 
D=—500. K=258. Q=—500. X=10. 
E—250. L—50. R=80. Y=150. 
F=4. M=1000. s=7. Z—2000. 


All the above letters were used by the Romans, to 
represent the figures attached, except W, which we have 
credited with 55, because it is two Vs. 

Now let us write the word VEX with the numerals— 
525010. That is simple enough, but 10 does not always 
stand for X—e. g., 1000801604005010 ends with 10 and 
stands for portfolio. Then you may put in an 8 to stand 
for “ate,” and 4 for “for,” 2 for “to,” etc.; thus— 
429008—"‘ fortunate.” With these instructions, I think, 
you will have no difficulty in solving the following simple 

ARITHMOREMS. 





1. 10050090050050250. 6. 100111900160. 
2. 100008016050050. 7. 1010715250. 
3. 1750500900500. 8. 100002507. 
4. 7110010050250. 9. 10015150. 
5. 50016010500. 10. 20000100. 
ALPHABETICAL ARITHMETIC, 
DEAD)ANDBRANDED(EVILAR 
ARAT_ 
TERA 
DEAD 
DTNIN 
NRVLA 
“DVLVD 
DTBVR 
VVLIE 
LTDI_ 
ALNBD 
ABVDD 
AANT 


—) 


OESTICKS’ FRIEND. 





DROP LETTBR PUZZLE. 
Add six letters (in the blanks) and make one word of 
the following: 
— O0— N— E— P—-I-— E. 
CROSS-WORD. 
My first is in treasure but not in gold, 
My next is in ancient but not in old, 
My third is in beauty but not in form, 
My fourth is in thunder but not in storm, 
My fifth is in feature but not in face, 
My sixth is in kindred but not in race, 
My seventh is in glare but not in sun, 
My eighth is in play but not in fun: 
The letters you'll discover— 
If properly you seek— 
That give the name of something 
We mention every week. 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


1. The end of a thief. 2. An epoch. 8. Acolor. 4. 
Contests. 5. Timorously. 6. A disagreeable trait. 7. 
Splendid. 8. Foreign. 9. Acrevice. 10. Aviper. 11. 


Part of a house.—The center letters, perpendicular and 


horizontal, name that which is the cause of many an _| 


unhappy household. 
PI. 
Diper si na gravexatant iponino fo rou now thinrowses: 
nativy si na direnation seerid hatt thoser hudlos hares 
ahtt onionpi. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE JANUARY NUMBER. 

P1.—The soul that suffers is stronger than the soul that 
rejoices. 

ADDITION OF FractTion.—Take the necessary letters from 
the words (1) attire, (2) bayberry, (3) communicate, (4) con- 
fiscatory, (5) likely, and (6) illustrate, and make “Try your 
skill.” 

NUMERICAL ENIGMAS.—1. For wisdom is better than 
rubies; and all ¢#e things that may be desired are not to be 
compared to it. 2. Bacchus is the god of wine and Venus is 
the goddess of love. 3. Grindstone. 4. Androscoggin. 

ALPHABETICAL ARITHMETIC.—KHey—“ Golden Harp.” 

ConunprvUmM.—It became a stauette (statue—wet). 

Cross-worpD.— Washington. 

TRANSPOSITIONS.—Name, mean, mane, amen. 

Hippen Rivrers.—1. Po. 2. Thames. 3. Obe. 
5. Ohio. 6. Pear}. 

SQUARE PUZZLE. 
(Diagonal—Bridget. 
Blanche 
ERastus 
Phillis 
ObaDiah 
BeniGua 
EzekiEl 
HarrieT 


RHOMBOID PUZZLE. 











4. Red. 


DraMOND PUZZLE. 
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aq 
NOwWPDR 
Hane Zzqp 
HOouvdzZ 
Haq 
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ab 
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ow 


(M, at, cap, apes, wines, rite, 


lop, no, Y.) 


See hh ashe ub Ricks 


Send communications intended for Aunt Sue, to Box 111, 
P. 0., Brooklyn, N. Y., and not to 245 Broadway. 
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Our Young Microscopists’ Club. 


Well! “The Doctor’’ is now fairly set up in business ! 
Here is a lot of letters all about microscopic matters. I 
wish there were ten times as many, for if you think you 
are all to learn something from me, and I get nothing in 
return, you are mistaken. Every letter from boy or 
girl, that tells me of some difficulty, or asks me a, ques- 
tion, is very likely to teach me something, and thcugh 
they call mean ‘“‘old man,”’ I am not yet tooold to learn, 
So come on with your letters. But first I will attend to 
those letters that relate to 

THE MICROSCOPE ITSELF. 


In sending this instrument to tens of thousands, and I 
should not be surprised to know that, by the time you get 
this, a hundred thousand had been sent out, it will go 
into many hands that had never seen anything of the 
kind before, have no idea of ite uses, and how to use it. 
At the request of the Publishers I wrote the circular or 
description that goes with each Microscope, and in that 
stated that “‘ patience” was needed on the part of those 
who should get it. Now let me give you all one bit of 
advice. In all the thousands who have had the Micro- 
scope, a few—and, considering the number, a very few— 
as it is only 3 or 5, in the whole, found that they could 
not see anything with it. On examining into the mat- 
ter, we found they had not read the directions and that 

THE TROUBLE WAS WITH THE DIAPHRAGM. 


You know that there are three lenses or glasses, one 
above another, each a stronger magnifier than the one 
above it. Between the second and the third, or lowest 
glass, is what is called a diaphragm, i. ¢., a piece of the 





same material in which the glasses are mounted~-hard 





rubber—with a small hole through it. When you first 
get the Microscope, turn this to one side, and learn the 
use of the glasses without this. It is very useful when 
you are examining the very smallest objects, but at first 
it bothers persons who have not yet learned the use of 
it, which is to make the field smaller, and allow yon to 
see more distinctly very small things. At first you 
should try the upper or weakest glass, and then the 
others as advised in that circular. After a while, when 
the Microscope is as familiar to you as your scissors or 
jack-knife, you will then get the hang of it, and find the 
diaphragm verv useful. Now here is another matter 
to be considered. You must know that whether in 
A MICROSCOPE OR A TELESCOPE, 


the important part 1s the glasses. We could have sent 
at a cost of $3, or $5, a microscope with several mechani- 
cal features which this has not, but the object was to 
send, at a low cost, a useful instrument that every one 
could afford. I have been, from a boy, in the way of 
using microscopes of various kinds, and I know that I 
could not get a single good glass at the price at which 
this, with three glasses mounted on a stand, comes to 
you. In the sheet of description that goes with the 
Microscope, there is pointed out a fault.—That is, 
THE UPRIGHT OR WIRE STANDARD 


on which the glasses slide, isin the way. This was seen 
at first, but to remedy it in the making, we should be 
obliged to about double the cost, and this we chose to 
avoid, preferring to give the Microscope at a low price, 
and point out this difficulty—which can be easily avoided 
by care. I had thought of a plan of overcoming this 
trouble of having the wire standard always in the way, 
but a correspondent at Springtield, Mass., ‘‘Mr. O’Ray,” 
sends us a better one, and one which any person with a 
little ingenuity can adopt. Indeed, having these glasses 
—which, after all, are the important: and the costly part 
—you can make various improvements, as I shall show 
from time totime. This improvement, which I will call 


AN EYE PIECE FOR THE MICROSCOPE, 


can be made by any one who has the least ingenuity. 
The materials needed are: a piece of brown paper, paste, 
@ bottle cork, and some ink. The tools are: scissors, 
a sharp pen-knife, a piece of strong thread, an awl, and 
astick. In the first place whittle your stick smooth, 
half aninch through. Cut your brown paper, according 
to its thickness, into a strip one inch wide and 18 incnes 
or two feet long. You wish to make a tube of this paper, 
so you will paste it well—good stiff flour paste is best, but 
mucilage or gum will answer—and wind it round and 
evenly on your stick. It should be about 1/,, of an inch 
thick, and when thoroughly dry, you will find it very stiff 
and firm. Figure 
1 shows this 
tube. Tomount 
it, cut from your 
bottle cork a 
slice about half 
2.—CORK. 1.—TUBE. 3.—EYE Piece, ®" inch thick, 

and shape it 
to fit your paper tube, as in figure 2. Our friend 
‘* O’Ray”’ uses a piece of wood, but I think cork is better. 
Make a hole with an awl, to allow it to go upon the wire 
standard of your Microscope, paste (or gum) the concave 
surface, and put it on your paper tube, as in figure 8, tie 
it fast with the piece of thread, and let it dry. Now try 
it on the Microscope, as in figure 4, and if an inch, as here 
directed, is too long, cut it down 
by the use of a sharp knife, until 
the things you have seen without 
it appear as plain as with it. Most 
eyes will be suited at an inch from 
the giass. Having it all right, 
then blacken the whole with ink, 
and it you have no brush to use 
for the purpose—recollect that 
young microscopists must learn 
to use make-shifte; wind a bit of 
small twine, or strip of rag, on the 
end of a match, or other stick, and 
use this swab to paint it inside and 
out. If after drying it is not black 
enough, swab the ink over it again. Boys and girls, let’s 
give Mr, O’Ray our thanks....Here is another matter 

ABOUT THE MICROSCOPE 


that I am sure will interest agreat many of you. You saw 
in the paper that goes with the Microscope, that I told 
you how to mount it. for convenient working, upon a 
cigar-box. Now comes Mr. R. M. Bailey, of Middlebury, 
Vt.—who is editor of the “‘ Middlebury Register,” and 
who knows all about microscopes, has a very powerful 
one, and who finds the American Agriculturist Microscope 
of great use in preparing objects for his fine costly in- 
strament—who tells us something that many of you will 
like to know and copy. Yon know that with our Micro- 
scope as it is, you must, to see ¢ransparent objects, hold 
it up tothe light. Mr. B. mounts his microscope upon a 
cigar-box as there advised (fig. 5), but just under where 








Fig.4. MIcROsCOPE 
WITH EYE-PIECE. 
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the glass stage of the microscope comes, he bores an 
inch hole (D). Then in the cigar-box, he places, 48 











XY 
Fig. 5.—MR, BAILEY’S CONTRIVANCE. 


you see in figure 5, a mirror (B), so arranged that it can 
be turned to any angle, to reflect the light, 
WHETHER DAY-LIGHT OR LAMP-LIGHT, 


up through the hole in the cigar-box, and through the 
glass stage of the microscope, and thus allowing all 
transparent objects to be seen as the microscope stands, 
without holding it up to the light. You see how he has 
done it.—He turned a round stick, lefta piece to hold the 
mirror, and worked that 
out afterwards with 
chisels. He put astandard 
upright (A) in the box; 
one end of his piece which 
holds the mirror goes into 
a hole in,this standard, 
the other (C@) through a 


hole in one end of the box. Fig. 6.—BOARD FOR 
But you who have roturn- 


MOUNTING MIRROR. 
ing lathe must have some- » 


thing simple. Whittle a round stick that will go quite 
through the cigar-box, and project half an inch at each 
end. Make’a flat place on the middle of the stick ; upon 
this tack, or with small nails, attach a thin piece of stuff, 
such as the cigar-box is made of, as in figure6. Get your 
mirror ; any piece of looking-glass will do, and if you can’t 
get it cut to just the shape you would like, never mind. 
Fasten your piece of look- 
ing-glass to the board on 
the round stick by means 
_. of strips of paper and 
paste, if cut square, as in 
figure 6, but if you can’t 
cut it, fasten it on some- 
2 anne how. by bands and strips, 
Fig. 7.—MIRROR MOUNTED. a4 4p figure. Ail you 
want is a piece of looking-glass that will throw light up 
through the hole in your eigar-box, that will allow you to 
see transparent objects with the Microscope as it stands 
there. Figure 5 shows Mr. B.’s neat arrangement, figs. 
6 and 7 show how to fix a regular bit of looking-glass, if 
you can get ove, and figure 8 hints at an irregular bit. 
Only recollect that you wish to put a reflector at any de- 
sired angle, and 
keep it there, 
and you will 
do it somehow. 
Remember it is 
not those who 
have the most 
costly instru- 
ments that learn 
the most, and 
one great use of 
the American Agriculturist Microscope will be to put you 
upto contriving things. You know that those in any pecu- 
liar occupation have their own-terms; so, Microscopists 
talk about things which others will not understand. 
They will talk about “preparations,” “slides,” and 
“*mounted slides.” You look at something which in- 
terests you, no matter what it may be—a small seed or 
a minute insect, or the part of one, and you wish to pre- 
pare this so that you can look at it again—and in this you 
will find much of interest in the Microscope—you would 
like to put it in some shape that will allow you to show 
it to some one else, it may be to-day, but more likely days, 
or weeks, from now. Anything put up or prepared to be 
kept and examined at some future time 


IS CALLED A PREPARATION OR MOUNTED OBJECT. 


It may be some simple thing, or it may be some dissec- 
tion or part of an insect, that you have spent hours upon. 
Now I come to this matter of “ preparations,” knowing 
that there are many difficulties, but 1 will try to make it 
as plain as possible; besides this, it is a matter on which 
considerable money may be expended, and I must keep 
that in view too. In fact, those who will wish to go to 
much expense, will have a more costly microscope than 











Fig. 8.—ROUGH MIRROR. 





ours of.the American Agriculturist, and will be able to get 
some of the many books on the subject....So to begin 
with the simplest kind of preparation. But in the first 
place, let me tell you that my microscope talk has run 
over into the old-folks’ part of the paper, and you will 
find on page 103 a talk about clover seeds, and the seeds of 
weeds that may be mixed with the clover, which you may 
care to look at, especially as on the circular that goes with 
each Microscope,something is said about clover seeds. But 
TO GET BACK TO OUR PREPARATION. 
You have seen the seed of Red Clover, and of White 
Clover, under your Microscope, and you would like to be 
able to tell one from another, and these from any other 
clover or any other seeds. You might keep a little sam- 
ple of each done up in a paper, or what would be neater, 
in a little pill-box, which, as apothecaries have but little 
use for the very smallest size, you might be able to get 
very cheap from your apothecary. But in either case, you 
would have to get at your seeds, open the box, to put the 
seeds on the stage, and it would be a long job and a 
great deal of trouble. How much better it would be to 
have the seeds that you might wish to look at again 
ALREADY MOUNTED. 


Now to begin with, about mounting, as preparing ob- 
jects, (meaning anything to be looked at,) let us start 
with some clover seeds. We have called the squares of 
glass (made square because they take up less room and 
weégh less, but would be more convenient if twice as long 
‘as wide) slides. We start with clover, or such like seeds, 
and you will recollect that these are to be looked at as 
opaque objects—é. ¢., the light falls upon, but does not 
shine through them. So you will see from the start that 
the slide for these need not be of glass." The best ma- 
teria] for this purpose will be wood. Use a thin piece—a 
very thin piece of wood—your cigar-box wood—a piece 
of stiff veneer—anything that is thin, and not clumsy. It 
is well to start with a size, and as microscopists have, for 
their powerful instruments, found that one by three inches 
is a convenient size, we may as well have ours of that 
size. So get out some wooden slips 3 inches long and 1 
inch wide, and of any wood you choose, worked thin. I 
say ‘“‘some,” because it is well always to havea lot on 
hand, to mount other seeds that may come along. Having 
your wooden slides ready, you will then want 

SOME PASTE-BOARD SLIDES 

of just the same size. Any stiff card-board will do; old 
boxes may be put to good use, and you will want—recol- 
lect that we are to use them for seeds—slides of different 
thicknesses, Well, having your paste-boards of the size 
of your wooden slides, you will need to make a hole in 
the paste-boards. This hole may be 3 an inch across, or 
of that of the size of the “cell”? which comes with the 
Microscope. Now about cutting these holes: If you have 
a brother, or a neighbor who uses a gun and has a “patch 
cutter,”—which is a sharp steel ring, that with a blow, 
will cut a neat-circle out of your paste-board slides—you 
can borrow that. If not, use the cell, mark throngh it on 
er your paste - board 
slide with a pencil, 
and then‘cut the hole 
with a sharp pen- 
: knife. If there isa 
big. ¥.—WOODEN SLIDE. rough edge, rub it 
down with something smooth. Haring your wooden 
slide (fig. 9) and your paste-board slide with the hole 
through it, (fig. 10,) then stick them together, with flour 
paste or mucilage, and put them under a weight—so that 
the paste-board will not curl, until dry. But we are not 
through yet. We must blacken the slide. As directed for 

making the eye-piece, use black ink, and blacken th 

cavity in your slide. = 53 
Now it will be = ; 7 
a very shallow cell, 
with a wooden 
bottom and paste- 

board all around, Fig. 10.—PasTE-BoARD CELL. 
Blacken the whole of this cavity well, and if one coat of 
ink is not enough, put on another. Having done this, 
now for your seeds, and this will require some care. 
Select half a dozen or so of the seeds that yon wish to 
keep, touch the least quantity of mucilage, to the spot, 
and then put on your seeds, one atalime. Here you will 
find the little forceps, mentioned in the circular, come 
into good service, but with care, and a small knife, you 
can manage without those, Let the mucilage holding the 
seeds in place in the cavity of your slide dry, You then 
will want to finish the mounting. Take a piece of any 
rather stout paper, 
white or any color 
you choose, of the 
right size, to quite 
cover your slide; 
make a hole in this, Fig. 11.—rTHE SLIDE COMPLETE. 
to correspond with the hole in the paste-board. Cover the 
wrong side with paste, or mucilage, putting it on neatly, 
and let it dry. You will now have a strip of wood, a strip 
of paste-board with a hole in it, forming a cell, in which 

















are your seeds, and all bound together bya strip of paper. 
Now on the paper you will write the name of your speci- 
men. We will suppose it to be ‘*Red Clover.” Write 
this neatly on one side of the cell, and if you choose you 
can put a number on the other, (fig. 11). It will take 
less time to do this, than I have taken to write it, and 
you have a slide that you can refer to at any time, if you 
wish to know how red clover looks. In a similar man- 
ner you can put up seeds of all the clover weeds 
which are described in the article on page 103. 

When you hear the frogs peep, and the toads sing their 
spring song, (for toads do sing after their way), it will re- 





Fig. 12.—rroe-spawn, Fig. 18. uaes. Fig. 14. 

mind you to look after their spawn. No doubt that those 
of you who live in the country know what it ise—a mass of 
very clear jelly, which you can find in almost every pool 
of water in early spring. This is sometimes called ‘‘frogs- 
spittle,” but it is really the spawn of either frogs or toads, 
Get some of the spawn—you will not want much, a table- 
spoonful or so will do—and place it in a saucer of water; 
It is a mass of eggs, held together by a clear jelly-like 
matter. Look at it with the Microscope, and you will see 





Fig. 15. 


Fig. 16.—V88¥ YOUNG TADPOLE. 


spots all through it, as in fig. 12. “These are the yolks of 
the eggs, and the interesting portion of the spawn. Keep 
the saucer in a warm room, near the window, and add 
water as it evaporates. You will need to look at it every 
day with your Microscope, taking off a bit and placing it 
on the slide. You will first notice that the yolk changes: 
its shape, and begins to divide, first as in figure 18, then 
as in figure 14. The spots also increase in size, so that 
after a while you can see, without the glass, the form of 
the young animal, as in figure 15. Soon the eyes appear, 
figure 16, then a little hole shows where the mouth will 
be. All this while the animal has been growing, and as. 
it has had no mouth, you are quite sure that it has eaten 
nothing. All the material for its growth has come from 
the jelly around it, but now having a mouth, and being 
able to live in another way, it wriggles about and gets 
away from the jelly, and swims freely in the water as a 
TADPOLE, OR POLLYWOG, 


as it is often called. Figure 17 shows the Tadpole as we 





Fig. 17.—DEVELUPED TADPOLE. 


generally see it, but if you carefully examine the animal 
when very young, you will find some curious fringe- 
like things on each side.of the head, asin 
figure 18. Those are the gills with which 
the j}oung animal breathes at first, but it 
soon loses these, as I shall tell you another 
time. If in going about you find in the 
pools: fresh water snails, take a few home 
and put them in a jar or dish of water, and 
you will no doubt soon find little masses of 
jelly sticking to the sides of the jar. These Fig. 18. 
little lamps, which are not so large as a pea, contain the 
EQG8 OF THE SNAILS, 
surrounded by a jelly in @ similar manner to those in the 
frog-spawn. Their changes and the growth of the snails 
may be watched from day to day,as advised for the others. 
As spring advances, you will find new objects on every | 
hand. A pool, or small pond, will furnish many inter- 
esting things, of which I shall say more another time. ... 
Keep a look-out for the eggs of insects, some of which 
are very beautiful..:.As the days get warmer, various 


on a stem of grass, as you no doubt will later, what looks 
like froth, or spittle, take it home and examine it, and 
you will find it hides an insect.... When the “ tags” ap- 
pear on the alders and hazels, pick them apart, and see 
that each scale is really a little very simple flower .. I 
do not think we shall be obliged to give so much space- 
to contrivances again, and we can give all the more tc 
the objects to be looked for. Tue Docror. 
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The remarkable adventures of Simon Simpson, Esq. His early education had been neglected, he had never skated when he was young, but when he saw peo- 
ple skating on the pond last winter, it seemed 80 easy, that he determined to try it this year. He bought his skates, and waited all through December and January, 
at last there was skating in February, and Mr. Simpson started for the pond. How he succeeded in learning to skate, the engravings given below plainly show, 





i.—Mr. Simpson starts for the pond. If he lived in 
New York, of course it was the pond at Central Park. 





4.—But after several trials he is able to keep his feet, and 
he goes ahead on his skates. He enjoys skating, but soon 





2.—Mr. 8., not having put on skates before, found a 
quite corner, where he would not be observed. 


5.—He has a fall. Heis not so young and active as he 
was 20 years ago, and finds getting up difficult. 





%7.— Which shows the results of his efforts to get up. He 
Sinally thinks skating is not such fun as he thought. 


2\aus 


sea. 





10.—to consider the matter. What can be done? As 
he is, he can not move, but at last help comes in the form of 





8.—He strives hard to get upon his skates, and assume 
an erect position—with what result is shown in 





11.—A small boy, who takes the troublesome skates off 
of his feet,and Mr, 8. started from the pond, as in 















= — : 
3.—Having, after much trouble, fitted his skates, he tries 
to stand, but finds it more difficult than he expected, 





6. —Shows one of his attempts to get upon his feet, but 
he was not very successful, and soon afler was as in 








9.—Poor Mr. Simpson. Having only. treacherous 
skates to stand upon, what can he do but in 





12.—Singing ‘‘ There is no place like Home.’’—Moral: 
Don’t put off learning to skate until too late, 
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Special Notice, 


To the readers of the American Agriculturist, 


There. has been such a. quantity of utterly worthless, so- 
called ** silver *’ goods, palmed off on the unsuspecting public 
during the past year or two. that it seems almost useless to 
try to educate the people up toa high standard. or ask them 
to be ieve an advertised st The busi: has been so 
demoralized by unscrupulous manufacturers, who have, in 
their competition, 80 cheanened the quality of plated ware 
that it is the worst possible economy to buy it, unless made 
by some well-known and honorable manufacturer. 

Our goods WE KNOW are well and HONESTLY 
MADE, and are guaranteed to be just as represented, or 
the money will be refunded on the return of the goods. The 
Jact that the publishers of this first-class paper will accept 
our advertisement, torether with the liberal notices Jrom 
other first-class papers, and the kind words of the lar ge 
numbers who send second and third large orders, és sufficient 
to place us in the entire confidence of every one. We have 
Sirst_ quality metals, beauty of style and unequalled finish, 
in all our wares; therefore we feel confident of giving satis 
Jaction in each and every case. The prices given covers the 
cost of the goods, as well as postage and packing. The 
solid spoons are the regular 4 oz. spoon. 


New England Silver Plate Co., 
Feb. 15, 1878. New Haven, Conn. 





Kind Words from Customers. 
Mrs. Gilbert, of Coventry, Ct., (as well as many others,) 
write: “The Solid Tea Spoons received, and am very much 
pleased with them, Please find $2 for one set knives.” 
Miss Ellen Whiting, of Franklinton, N. Y.: *“* Enclosed find 
$2 for set of knives. The forks | am well pleased with.” 


Hundreds of similar testimonials could be given. 











Steam - Engines. 


FOR 1878. 


More effective and more complete, and more readily 


adapted tothe various mechanical and agricultural uses 
than any other in the market. Practical improvements 
accumulated from twenty years’ manufacturing ex - eahimanes 
with reputation maintained and success establishe 

Send for Circulars, or tive, and containing testimoni- 
als concerning our RTAB 


BLE 
and AGRI ULTURAL STEAM-ENGIN 


WOOD, TABER & MORSE, 
Eaton, Madison Co., N.Y. N.Y. 


J: M THORBURN &COS 
SEED WAREHOUSE 


15 JOHN ST, NEW-YORK. 





On application we send free of charge our new 
| Catalogue of 


i\| VEGETABLE, AGRICULTURAL, 
\ FLOWER, and TREE SEEDS, 
Also papeiass. our New List of Gladio- 


lus and _other containing also 
a list of Hardy pprine inl Pie ants, &c.,&c. 








BULBS, SEEDS. 


NEW PLANTS. 


Choice plants at lowest rates. Send pe Et for Catalogue to 
* Floral N Gioselon ¥ esas, Iowa. 


IRON CITY COLLEGE, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The most extensive, thorough and complete, practical 
business college in the United States. Enter at any time. 
For Circulars address J. C. SMITH, A.M., Principal. 


SEND 30 CENTS BY MAIL AND GET 


ek oP) 
















Agriculturist says: “We have never found 4s ae hit 
would not fit.” Sold by Watchmakers. Automatic Eye Glass 
Holder, 25c. Birch’s Pat. Key Ring, 10c. Saratoga Bracelet, 
30c. Combination Sewing ] Machine Screw Driver, Thread 
Cutter, Seam ¥ ie Binding Ri per, ec. Circulars free. Men- 
tion paper. J. 8. BIRCH CO., 38 Dey St., New York. 


YOU CAN BUY A 


Genuine Waltham Watch 


without any risk and without leaving your home. Write 

for our Price List, which is sent free and gives full par- 

ticulars Address 
HOWA 








Mention Agriculturist when you 





RD > & CO., No. 222 Fifth Fifth Avenue, New York. | 


THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW-YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Office, No. 346 & 348 Broadway, 
JANUARY 1, 1878. fe 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. 1,1877, - <= <=) - 


ss. 20 


aeveree ACCOUNT.» 


Premiums received and deferred..............ccccceccceccccccecs 


Less deferred premiums January 1, 18; 


sees seeeeeees 








70 7 
--. | 482,695 40 “$5,799,609 -30 
» arene 

















Interest received and accrued... ....... ccvcp Gadeg o 
Less accrued Jan. 1, 1877...........ccceccceecee Gn aceade 300,558 68° 1,86,487.1% 7,607,156 47 
$40,398,054 67 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. ¢ 
Losses by death, including additions ........... Widen de sbghivcccccejecschesdbaraahiaucet ete $1,688,128 89 
Endowments matured and disconnted............... .2.-eeee 185,160 12 
Life annuities and reinsurances,..................... ehsaedess « 194,318 86 
Dividends and returned premiums on cancelled policies. 2,421,817 36 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees............¢.-: 4. %.% 531,526, 03 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc................ é% bbe 501,025. 90" ‘i : 
Reduction of premiums on United States stocks. ......... ccccsceeecceescetececccesecerees $211,112 72 
Reduction Om Other BtOCKS: . oc... 65... ccc ccecedede Ji Wire Uecksccpececccandee thse tee 12,080 00 ‘ ies Fa 
Contingent fund to cover any depreciation in value of real estate........000. --.eeee0e 250,000 09 473,142 72 «5,945,149 38 
$34,452,905 29 
ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand and in transit, since received.. ...........ccecccceeee ++ -cenensceeesesceensae $.1,216,301 61 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks, (market value $13,339, 930 33)...... 12,875,584 69 
Real entateissiiccccie). 2a Ue AR iiss oe OLS ods. poboamentimewameeabs uae x 3,350,268 07 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $13,580,000, and 
the policies assigned to the company as additional collateral security).............2.0se00 eee .. 15,879,202 23 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on these policies amounts: to 
GRA cc esc caccuaveabets step tiebuss ser openriny oe Sparne <page s+speesee” — § aegekeduaeenens sss aenee 695,234 74 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1878...... 396,289 26 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection (estimated reserve cn 
these policies $674,000; included in liabilities)........-.........cceeeeee vie cbh Mas cbs GPeRy SIO 167,183 37 
ABOUE, PURO ca seca Kishi 60s nba Tegebenisnrawee beens éesdonepsdeccccepane toe cr tehnaehehaaee Sbusibte 56,945 97 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan. 1, 1878.0... ..... kee e cece cece cece seeeeee seeeees Jeet st site $15,895 35 
$54,452,905 29 
*4 detuiled schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report filed with the Insurance De- 
partment of the State of New York. 
Excess of market value of securities Over COSt..........ccceeescccecesecceeccccccercccscececes te. -a0y oa 504,345 64 
Cash Assets, Jan. 1, 1878 - ° - . - ~ - " $84,057,250 93 
Appropriated as follows: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan, 1, 1878............... a a PTT Cee ne FE $318,069 43 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etC..............sccceeeceseessteteveweceneee Pate Pee, Pee Fy 112,897 84 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating insurance at four per cent Carlisle, net 
premium; non-participating at five percent Carlisle net premium. ..........,....-seeseteeeseses- 31,022,405° 99 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over and .aboye a a. four per cent. re- 
serve on existing policies of that class...............-..c.eceeeeeeeeee disuse Lcopehe we Sreccctng oi nitty CO 2 
Reserved for premiuins paid in advance..............--.. — ianeds deed? oGas ~ 17,430 91—$3,293,106 44 
Divisible Surplus at four per cent, - - - = = = = $2,664,144 49 
Surplus, estimated by the New York State Standard at 4 1-2 per cent, over........$6,000,000 00 





From the undivided surplus of $2,664,144.49, the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary Dividend, available on 
settlement of next annual premium to participating policies proportionate to their contributions to surplus. 
DURING THE YEAR, 6,597 POLICIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED, INSUEENG $20,156,659. 

















SCE Oe TTGTON Sit DUO OS By ARBs asc bcc dso... us. s ssc ncsbdepesampanatpenansétcccshspen naasaasal 44,661, 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1, 1877.............. Oe OP - Cx: Be TFS Fh... TORE 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1, 1878.................0...08 088 $5 thee! ae Sein te 45,605. 
Mir GG I Ui ate TOC hel B bbs Sapa oe Gat... .cbccccccdasekeccadceeateun’s pet pS ie ideo 00 
Po ge | BT RORY ry i ae OS ee Po eer 0.22 OARS RE RE RRS 27,748,473 -00 
Amount at risk Jan, 1, 1878....... RPMATR aah megan aed -occcee Hecht cevage tueewas se eetibiewedseced : alte 00 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent Jan. 1, 1876....... a... o pde scence steep etevssteews cueeatecente 2,499,656 00 
Divisible surplus at 4 percent Jans 1,.1677. . 2.5.25... ccc ec een e ce cocceccccceetertesstmseueesd 2,626,816 00 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent Jan. 1, 1878...... Bsy.- -beerecehiss ecules onde win iikas ¢otbaumeaina 2,664,144 00 
TRUSTEES: H be 
FRA HENRY BOWERS WwW 

ay B.C COLLINS, JLIAM BARTON Hi. Be 1AM HE 

CHARLES WEIGHT, M. D., WILLIAM A. BOOTH, site 3 LW, WaiTE, 

net cnn, ISAAC €, RENDALL, Z A: FRNA oe 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., Residence, 109 E. 26th St. 
HENRY TUCK, M.D., iesidence, 15 E. 3ist. St. 


} Medical Examiners. 





SMALLFRUIT, 
INSTRUCTOR. 
CONTENTS: 


° Small. ares, fos the Femiy: ” Advice to New Be 
ners.” e Would Do with Ten Acres.” e 





Sm ‘ke eting Fruit 
the Fruit. for Drawing t pwd es 
e Fruit that Perishes “Quickly. ” “Size of 

”» “A Plan for La Bey eralt and Voor 

e@Garden of 20 Acres.” Me A Plan for Laying ¢ Out ss small 

Garden.” “ Stands for Camere Fruit.” 

om Wind.” “ Raising N Sorts.” “ Menaren 

“Liquid Manures.” ‘ Pre ration of Soil for fisam porte 

a Methods of Growing—Same for Raspberri 

ack , Currants, and_ Grapes.” “ Profits of ‘small 

Fruits.” “ Fig Culture.” “ Plan of a Fruit- ng House.” 

more testimo 


its pi 
duced for any other peat Mt i its kind extant. Price, post- 


ly 25 t Add 
pel, only % Contt, | us. PURDY, Rochester, N.Y. 








We have reduced our 
shoe bills one-half by 
simply haying our .chil- 
dren wear Tipped Shoes. 





PARENTS TRY THEM. 
eens United 


THA S This is a Combination Of capital- 
with at prices 


ists to suppl onli 
never.be! n,ont at ag 
al principle, by getting up clubs. te Kao Prise List 


8 
thron oR States 
CONSUMERS’ IMPORTING TEA ¢ €0:, 






P. O.. Box 5509, S abe. 
ORANGE — 
Seo havendiadeacie on Page HesC 
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Every One who has a 
Garden should Read 








NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
HE most a work on Gardening yet published. 


Con 8 220 pa, closely printed matter, beautifully 
lilustrated with several hundred finely executed engravings 
and a chromo-lithograph a sfroup ots of po a flowers, and 
a list of cnouees — 2500 va Field, and 
Flow with ne jay for culture. 
Malieds| post-paid, t upon receipt of 35 cents. 


~y Pee Gardeners’ Almanac and 

Catalogue.—!36 pages. Embrac Sen InONthIY 

Cal ~ x of operations and « price list of all the leading 

varieties of GARDEN, FIELD, and FLOWER SEEDS, pro- 

fusely illustrated, ath brief directions for their culture. 
114 pages. 10 cts. 


Bliss’ Illustrated Potato Catalogue contains a list 
of 500 varieties, with a description of all the new varieties 
recently introduced, with many other desirable sorts, beauti- 
fally illustrated. Iso most useful information upon the 
cultivation and chemistry of this valuable esculent. 10c. 


Bliss’ Titus strated Handbook, for vend Farm and the 


Garden, and nig ——o e of eld, and 
Flower ilizers, Agricultaral Implements, 
etc., etc. One Rear pages, Many illustrations, 3 cents. 


Bliss’ Hlustrated Catalogue of Plants, for the 
Greenhouse, Conservatory, Lawn, and Flower Garden, and 


ies i Illustrated List of Novelties for 1878, mailed 
e t 


Address 


$250 in Premiums. 
Pringle’s New Hybrid Spring Wheats. 


CHAMPLAIN.—A bearded variety—a cross between 
the Black Sea and Golden Drop—combining the remarkable 
hardiness of the former, with the superior quality of the 
latter. Its strong and vigorous straw, growing 6 to 12 inch- 
es higher than its parent varieties, stands erect, frequently 
bearing even in very ordinary culture heads from 5 to 6 inches 
in length, containing from 60 to 75 kernels each. 

price, $1.00 per 1b.; 3 lbs. $2.50, by mail, post-paid. 

EFIANCE,—Another variety of Spring WwW heat of the 
highest Pp omise, the result of a series of experiments, to in- 
corporate superior qualities upon the hardy stock of our 
common Club Wheat, by hybridizing it with one of the 
finest, whitest, and most extensively grown sorts of the 
Pacific Coast. 

This variety displays great productiveness, vigor, and 
hardiness. It is a beardless, white chaff wheat, with heads 
frequentiy 5 to 6. inches long, very closely set with large white 
ce eye ope f numbering 75 to 80 to the single head. 

Price, $1 per Ib. ; 3,3 Ibs. $2.50, by mail, post-paid. 

In order to induce Wheat Growers to give ‘oie new sorts 
a thorough and universal trial, we offer $250 nm premio 
ums for the largest qeantities grown from 1 +7 of seed, 
also for the 20 largest heads. For particulars see Circular. 


Two New Varieties of Potatoes. 
BLISS’ TRIUMPH.—An extra early variety, ripen- 
ing a week to ten days earlier than the Early Rose—and one 
of the most attractive in appearance. Superior quality and 


ve roductive. 

TROP PHY.—A newand exons? fine, medium early, 
red-skinned variety, resembli ing the Snowflake in appear- 
ance and oneltty. Tt might with propriety be called a Red- 
Skin Snowflake. 

This variety was exhibited in London at the great Interna- 
tional Potato Show, in October last, and received a first- 
class certificate 

Price of each, $1 per lb.; three Ibs. to one address, $2.50, 
by mail, post-paid. see Potato Catalogue. 


A NEW EARLY PEA. 


BLISS’ AMERICAN WONDER.—Across between 
the Champion of England and Little Gem—combining the 
good qualities of both varieties, but is earlier and more 
productive. 

¥% Pint packages, 25 cts ; Pint, 75 cts., by mail, post-paid. 


EARLIEST TOMATOES KNOWN. 


BLISS’ LITTLE GEM. — Numerous testimonials 
received from those who tested this variety the past season, 
pronounce it two to three weeks earlier than any other 
variety. Atthe great Tomato Trial in London, at the Horti- 
cultural Society‘’s gardens, it was the earliest of 60 varieties 
on trial, and received a first-class certificate. 15 cts. per pkt. 

ACME.—This new and beautiful variety is one of the 
finest ever produced. Its rosy-purple, glossy slain, fine sym- 
metrical form, and delicious flavor, render {t t worthy of gen- 
eral cultivation. It is also a very early variety , Surpassing 
all others in this respect, exc = the “Little Gem.” 15 
cok ¥s r ws Y Lima A 

IMA BE ANA careful trial of this va- 
riety EARL ome season proved it to be ten days earlier than the 
ordinary variety. 25 cts. per packet. 


Sec our advertisement in February No. of Agriculturist. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay St., New York. 





We offer for Spring of 1878, the largest and most complete 
stock in the U. 8.0 

Fruit Trees, ‘Standard and Dwarf. 

Ornamental Trees & Shrubs, deciduous & evergreen, 

Roses : spe cialtv—all the finest sorts. 

Green & Hot House Plants, including best Novelties. 

Descriptive and Lilustrated priced Catalogues sent prepaid 
to customers, free, to others on receipt of stamps, as 


follows: 
No. 1. Fruits, with colored plate, 15 cts.: plain, 10 cts. 


No. . Ornamental Trees, a - ‘d plate, 25 c.; plain, 1§c. 
No. * Greenhouse, Free. ey 4. W holesale, Free, 
No. §. Rose Catalogue, Fre 


r"Small ps a forw arded t 4 mail when desired. 
res 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, Roches‘er, N. Y, 
ST ERT EE I SRT 


BVERGREENS! 
FOREST TREES! 


Evergreens, 8 to 6 feet high, for Parks, Cemeteries, Wind- 
breaks, Screens, &c., at very low rates by the Doz., 100, or 
Car Load Also Evergreens, European Larch, and "Ameri- 
_ — Ash, of smailer sizes, for Nursery and Forest 
plantin 

We = ive by far the largest stock in America, all grown 
from seeds on our own grounds, which we offer at the very 
lowest rates ey can be grown, and cheaper than imported 
trees. Send for Catalogues to 

FRANCIS SKINNEIS Brookline, Mass., or 


ROBERT DOUCLASS & SONS, 
Waukegan, II, 


mal kinds Of) Be, 
TREES & 


PLANTS 


LEN Cann GARDE GAR DEW, 


Tilustrate veel | Catalozues of pent Fruit and 
plilustrated Trees and Plants, ful valuable in- 
Jormation, will be forwarded to 3 | REE. 


A. HANCE & SON, Red Bank, N. J. 


















1878 DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR, 1878 
Contains descriptive and price list of Vegetable, Flower, and 
Grass Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Novelties, and every GARDEN 
REQUISITE. Beautifully illustrated. Mailed free. 
HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


NORTH STAR SEEDS. 


The further North Seeds are Grown, the earlier the pro- 
duct will mature. Weconduct the most Northern seed farm 
in America. 

Earliest and Hardiest sorts a specialty. 

Catalogue free. 


HOLLISTER, CARTER & CO., 
SEED GROWERS, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
SEED CORN. Send 
Postal for facta, First 
Prem. Pa. State Fair; 
yield immense ; 40 yrs 
pedigree. W. Atkinson 
91t Arch St Pie 


Grape Vines. 


1,000,000 s... poncora, 1 yest $15 to 000 ; 2 


vai other AT Ae cheap. 
DR. Hi. HRED 


Bloomington, Ill. 
ri o ppeete hatum Aspenimum. The 
rriatest Gereey soe grote ~< 
Milk Farmers 


‘most productive forage plant intro- 
ced. - try it and a et will like it. We will 
oan cutt 
press per 100.1 Oi gio. Geo George pel Rive, 


GRAPE VINES. 6A 


x 122, Worcester, Mass. 
olesale rates 


ery, ee ag to oak Ps ty ee. ody large Planters. | 
} ba stamp for Denerinhive Vie. Price List£free. | 
s. UBBARD, Fredonia,N.Y. | 


Plants A Best Quality. 
La Assortment 
ot ol 6 new vrieties, 
Greatly reduced Prices. 
At Dozen rates free by 
Mail. Price list free. 


BUSH & SON & MEISSNER, 


BUSHBERG, Jefferson Co., Mo. 


























sailed Hee OM Applicariy 
\ OUR 


SPECIAL List oF PLANTS BULBS ie 


FLORISTS. 


OUR 


SPECIAL ListToF SEEDS ROOTS &c. ror 


Market Gardeners. 


PETER HENDERSON 000. 
i) COM0NT. $7. 
NEW IORK. 








ROOT’S GARDEN MANUAL 


for 1878, contains practiogt. tnx instructions on Gardening 
Topics, and price list of Chel ce Seeds. Sent for 10cts., 
allowed on first order. / 

J. B. ROUT. Rockford, Hlinois. 


Ornamental Trees 


For Cemeteries, Parks, and Lawns, at reduced prices. 
The most popular kinds, in large quantity. Catalogues in- 
cluding fruit trees, vines, and plants, ma led free to all ap- 
plicants. Also Catalogue for mailing choice Greenhcuse 
and hardy flowers, ROSES, small evergreen trees, Small 
Fruits =. _ Send for one. 

HENRY S. RUPP, Shiremanstown, Pa. 


500,000 Fruit, 
rs \ \ 250,000 sreereente 
¢ : fs 500, 000 Greenhou: 
q Bedding Plants, ke. 


22d Year. 409 Acres. 13 Greenhouses. 
RES, 





Catal Free. 
nese 810) HARRISON & CO., Patvesvitiz, Ohio. 


SFEDLINGS, Etc., FOR SALE. 


Norway Maple Ato 6 ge0t. 00 er 1,000; 2 to 4 
— $10 per 105 Pio? % 2 feet, % 1,000. 
Sugar Ma ple, 3 years, teanaplanted, 5 to 7 feet, $7 per 





aycare 4 seedlings, 3 to 5 feet, $25 per 1 000’; 1% to 
Steck, $i0 1,000. 

American White »3 mere, trenpantes, 6 
"to 8 feet, $75 per 1,000; te Ein et, 3; 1 year, 


seediings, 10 to 18 in., $4 per 1,000; Tobin. ; $2.50 per 1,000. 
5,000 Herbaceous Preonies, (8 sorts,) $10 per 100; $80 


1,000. 
20,00 LA Linneeus Rhubarb, $5 per 100; $25 per 1,000. 
30,000 American Arbor Vite, 2y ears, ‘transplanted, 1to 
2 feet, Bi A) A ed A. 12 in., $15 oer ea 1,000 
olossal Aspara us i 
ae wars 3 JA 7 4 » Wittimenties Conn. 


. LE 
REES—Fruit and Ornamental, Flowering Shrubs 
Vines, Evergreens, Small Fruits, &c. New price list 
free. DWIN_ALLEN, 
New Brunswick Nurseries, N. J. 








© EDS. 


ements, Ma- 


EVE RYTH { NC eninery, a ertilizers. 
w Catulogue, 200 Illustra. 
tions emia on on receipt of 10- 


FOR THE cent 


A. B. COHU, 


197 Water St.. N. 7," 

Livingston’s 
New Tomato, 
100 SEED, 25c. 
Earl, 


WARD! 
iven to any wh producin 
two better than my famoons 
‘aragon. See my Catal 
ee certificates as NO. 
H. KuippPart, of Ohio, JAS, 
H. Grecory, of fas, 
K. VICKROY, of 


B. K. Buiss & Sons, New York , Wm. shetenatis of Conn. ; 
H. A. Dreer, Phila. Address the Originator, 


A. W. LIVINGSTON, Reynoldsburg, Ohio. 





dod] j ag poag|¢ 








NATIVE EVERGREENS. 


Balsam Fir, Arbor Vite, White See Spruce, and Hemlock, 
also Larch, 5 to 12 inches, at $3 per 1,000; $10 for 5,000. Pack- 
ing free. JAMES A. ROOT, ‘Skaneateles, N.Y. 


POMONA NURSERY 39023700 


ond svemerres. nine inches, Resphervies, three inches 








nd. Acres yielded $4,338. Send for price- 
list free. TS v5 R Among | Stnall Fruits, a what 
and how to Bg Sent Sad pae for 20c., or free to gry 
purchaser. ARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J.. 





Pedigree Onion Seed. 


Danvers Onion Seed, raised from the choisest onions of 
each crop for fifty years in succession. The superiority of 
the crop from it, will return ten, times the cost of it. My 
seed catalogue Sree to all. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


CABBAGE PLANTS. 


HE subscriber has on hand _ and offers for sale a large 
quantity of JERSEY WAKEFIELD and FOT- 
LER'’S BRUNSWICK CARB AGE PLANTS. Wintered in 





cold frames. Orders by mail or in pe will be promptly 
er Thousand 





attended to. Price, $6 
ALBERT 5. 


ALKER, South Portsmouth, R. 1. 
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VEGETABLE and FIELD 


SEEDS. 


Our SEED CATALOGUE for 1878 is now ready 
for distribution, and will be sent to all who apply, en- 
closing stamp for postage. 

Address 

R. H. ALLEN & CO., 


P. O. Box, 376. 189 & 191 Water St., 


NEW YORK. 

N.B.—We call attention to our SUPERIOR STOCK 
of MANGEL WURZELS, .SWEDES, etc., for 
ROOT CROPS, and our large assortment of Seeds for 
FODDER CROPS, including MILLETS of several 
kinds, PRICKLY COMFREY, and Sweet Corn. 


Shakers’ Garden Seeds. 


True and Genuine. Fresh and Reliable. 

One of the oldest seed firms in the country. Seeds sent 
by mail Postage free. Special prices and terms to Grangers. 

« The excellence of the Shakers’ Garden Seeds is generally 
admitted.”-—Had.’s Am. Agriculturist. 

Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds Free. 

Address 





CHARLES SIZER, 
Mount Lebanon, Col. Co., N. Y. 

















with the most Reliable Seed. 
Ch Lf S d A work of 150 pages, 
; 01ce ee S beautifully illustrated, 
A containing descriptive list of 
x ties in both Flower and Vege 
Spe clalty. table Seed. SENT ON RECEIPT 
OF TWO THREE CENT STAMPS 

Address, 

66 Tremont St., Boston. 
SHAKER’S 
Genuine Flower and Carden Seeds. 
Address D.C. BRAINARD, Agt., Mt. Lebanon, Col. Co., N.Y. 
Catalogue and Amateur Guide to the Flower and Vegetable 
Garden for 1878, containing about two hundred Illustra- 

tions, and two beautiful colored Plates. 

should send for our Illustrated Catalogue for !8(8, 

mailed free to all ap jicants, contains prices and full de- 

scriptions of all the New, Novel. and Choicest v:rieties of 

Vegetable and Field § Seed, Choice Seed Potatoes, 

AWKINS & CORNISH, Goshen, N.Y. 

FLOWER, FIELD, and GARDEN, Fresh 

Quality. Catalogues mailed on application. 


we Wiortits and Market Gavdénere supplied 

the rarest as well as the novel- 

CURTIS, COBB & WASHBURN, 

Send three cent Posta, age Stamp for Splendid Illustrated 

All who wish Pure and Reliable Seed at low pr’ ion 
Small Fruits. m4 holesale Catalogues for Dealers, | tree. 
AUGUST ROLKER & SONS, 44 Dey St., New York, 








THE ALT SEED STOR —— 


eter Successors to 


CE & KNICKE 





Reliable Seed by Mail. Send address on a postal 
card for our illustrated catalogue, 96 pages, 400 ————— 
0 State Street, Albany, N 


GOOD SEEDS. 


Gardeners who buy from firsthands SAVE MONEY. 
Cheapest, best, purest stock ever grown. Sent prepaid by 








mail or express. Gardeners write me there is none as good. 
Hundreds of splendid engravings in my new illustrated cata- 
logue. Fine as ever published. Free to all; send for one 
now. R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Ml. 
By mail, post-paid, 10 
SEEDS, BULBS, &e. Double Tuheroses, ” fine 
owering bulbs, 75¢c. 12 
choice Gladiolus, 12 sorts with aoe rt 00, 4 Lilies, 4 beanti- 
ful sorts, 50c 5 choice Roses, 50c. All kinds of Flower and 
Vegetable seads of the very best quality, at Five Cents 
per paper. Bulbsand Plints in variety, Catalogues tree— 
send for oneatonce. JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Queens, N.Y. 





No. 1 OSAGE ORANGE HEDGE PLANTS 


Grown on cla 
$ll. Snowflake 


ground. BB anos Ny +, $2.50 per 1,000 ; 5,000, 
er bush 
WN, Oxford, Butler Co., Ohio. 


Boe ee Fre 








aseumars ee 
ix yew yon Ls oe: 





97" 
AQWILY THE BEST’? 
ATALOGUES ar 


Specialties for Farmers. 


Egyptian or Pearl Millet, tern ag npiéata). = 

lustrated in January No. of Agriculturist.. The. best and 

most profitable plant for green soiling and fodder, Can be 

cut ON to six times. One pound of seed will sow an acre. 
00 sn D.; ay 25 cents per pkt., or 5 pkts. for $1.00. 














Cha fas ond, (Cyperus enculentns), 
Better than corn for ae ho So OP and ro try, =a 
yield three times as many bushels iS per acre. 


per ae by mail, prepaid ; $2.50 per peck ; $8 per bushel. 
Prickly Comfrey. —Recommended for the feeding and 

fattening of stock, an r increas: the milk of cows; 

enormously productive, Price of roots, $2 per t., by m il, 


prepaid. 
‘ompt Fey Field Corn.—Was exhibited at the 
cfompton's xhibit mary, yon t received honorable men- 


tion for its extreme earliness. Price, 60 — per quart, by 
, prepaid ; $1.50 per peck ; $5 per bushe 
Circulars, fully describing the above, =e many other 
good things, free by mail, to all applicants. 


WM. H. CARSON, Seedsman, 
125 Chambers St., New York. 


a] PLANTS.—Fresh_ Onion Seed, Red and Yel- 
Lak by mail. Cold Frame Early, Jersey Wake. 
field Cabbage M, Send for price list. 
STERLING, Cutchogue, Snuff. Co., N. Y. 








CHURCH 


PHILADELPHIA 


BENSON BURPEER 





The above mentioned Catalogue of B, B. & C 
tains a full lit gf all the leading Garden, Fiela a ¢ ower 


Seeds. Our Sceds are Sy rown, clean- 
ed and true to hame,. Our D OAB BAGE, 
a new hybrid of the Flat Dutch and Dr a \B remarks 
ble for its WE in heading. Attention is directed to 
our BAY MELON, etc. D 
Seeds : ‘cigar It co. TAM. to rend DENT our ce'e- 
5 a : our new T,CAL. 

OM oe. 09.) FL OWER Sceds are’ all im: 


b ra direct by ourselves. ay varieties for 25c. 


HERRRY HILL NURSERY Established in 1832. 

20,000 Evergresns. tors 80 species and Met +39 
Sugar ‘and other Maples Am. Chestnuts, 2 : Wal- 
nuts, 5,000 extra large Pratt Trees, 1,00 Tasdodaniioas 
Hardy ‘ Shrubs, Small Fruits, &c., &¢. "To reduce our stock, 
many of these are offered lower than at any other perry in 
the country. Wholesale catalo; nee Wwe 

HU cwburypost, Mass. 





oe 


Specialties. 





Thos. Hogg TAPE soipo ons len staal 
Gapageria rosea.. Agi pa A $1.50 to 20) each 
lias. chgge and red,.....7. ..85¢c., and upwards. 
Chinese Palm, n y seeeee 40. to $1.50 each, 
Azalias, twenty-ive y hardy... . .85c. to 50c, each, 


Plants of all kinds supplied at reasonable rates. 
C. H. HOVEY & CO., 
No. 22 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


FARMERS! NURSERY MEN! 


D BARGAINS in ipeie Trees. T have 100,000 
Yr Goo. Trees, one year old, which I will sell by the 100 or 
0, for less than halteost.’ Also Wiison. Albany, and Chas. 
ee Strawberry plants, for $2.00 per M. 
BROOKS, Bricksburg Bhrseries, Bricksburg, N N.J. 


Boe, 1 for_ 35 pkts. Flower Seeds, 15) for 

: Oe 50 Ben or 125 pkts. Veg'a tor $ 
le : 'HE FLORAL TRIBUTE, & Ay 
‘ oe Flood vork with colored plate, sent with 


i, either of the above pkts. seeds, two years free. 
Name this paper: Address W, E. REID. Rochester, N.Y. 











T FREE on scotia -aaeee & BROS 
ee and Vegetable Catalogue, (Our large crops 
enable us to SELL SEED 








per 100 choice COLEUS. Other plants 
cheap. Send Stamp for cheapest catalogue 
out. Address W. B. WOODRUFF, 


“4 os 1 . 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., or CHICAGO, ILLS. 
: 3 Florist, Westfield, N. J. 








To Buyers of Seeds. 







Our Annual Catalogue and 
published in January, and free to all our custom 
without writing for it, ‘and to all others enclosing stamp for 
postage. Asthe best seeds are always the cheapest, w: 
vite the attention of Farmers, ‘ket Gardeners, and Nd 
to our specially fine stock of er] Grown Vegetable Seeds 
of all the staple kinds; and & lorists, an apace. | te 
our — ares eollection x: the oP pnt geeny at 
Novelties, &c. eds sent by express.and mall to all parts o 
the United States and Can ‘uaranteed tb reach 
purchasers, 

16 South Market 


jist of seeds will be 













reet 





ton, i 








ARE PLANTED BY A MILLION PEOPLE IN AMERICA. SEE 


= Catalogue.—300 Illustrations, only 2 we pages 


fine Vickie Tiipeszasod aored yun he 


— ce: oe a year; Five copies 


paper cae ; wi t e ~ #4 ogee shle Garde eRe 


1 my publications are printed in English and German. 
Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y. - 


Gratis a 60-Page Catalogue 

9 
describing the largest and_ best list of new extra early and 
extra late Peaches, and the largest ~4 best list of long keep- 
ing Apples ever offered in this one e Every Fruit Grow- 
er should see this list.: A full line of Nw Stock red 
at less than % the usual retail pete} ship thousands of 
trees and plants by mail. Send for Catalogue, it tells what 
and how to plant, also much valuable information. 


RANDOLPH PE TERS, Gres bs ae Northern vand 


JOHN SAUL'S 


——- of New, Rare, and 
eautiful Plants, 


will be ready in February, with a colored plate.—Mgny ne 

and beautiful Plants are offered for the first time, my +4 
rich collection of Greenhouse and Hot-house plants; Bed- 
oo Plauts; new and choice Roses; Dahlias. Well grown 





atlow prices. Free to «ll my customers, to others 10 cts. 
a plain copy free. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 








CROSMAN BRO’S CATA 

the Ne anes a SS ee sy“ oS cane 
ustrate: nt FRRE on receipt sta’ rese 

[ Established 1840,} URUSMAN B BkO’s, ‘Rochester, NeY, 


Free by Mail 


Our Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of 
Flower and Ms gor Seeds, and Gar- 
den Requisites. 


CROMWELL & CONCDON, 
51 Light St., Baltimore, ‘Ma. 
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The Coming Raspberry. 
E. P. Roe's New Seedling 





Pride = Hudson 


(A Fae-Simile of a Spray.) 
The ripe berry measures 3 inches in circumference, 
‘and th he green berries and blossom show its 
condoney to continue long in bearing. 





“As it now a rs, it is the largest, finest, and best 
Jtavored Red Rasp Thave yet seen.” —Cuas. DowNING. 

Also 20 other kinds of Raspberry plants, and in large 
quantities. Also 


“ist PREMIUM” 


STRAWBERRY 


PLANTS, over 40 varieties. 
00,000 Triomphe de Gand. 
00 Jucunda. 

On hea¥y soils, these two superb varieties have not been 
sarpuxsed for home use or market. The other leading kinds 
in like proportion. Great American, Dutchess, Sterling, 
Capt. Jack, Forest Rose, Prouty’s Seedling, and all the other 
choice and leading new varieties. Also 


Currant, Senesberry, and Blackberry 


Plants. Pure, first-class plants a specialty. It will pay 
those wishing to ten their grounds with plants they can 
rely upon, to send forcircular. Descriptive catalogue and 


price-list free to all. Address 
Hudson, Orange 


Eb. P. ROE er 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


15 Acres devoted to Strawberries, over 30 varieties. The 
finest and most extensive stock in the New England States. 
18 new linds added to my list this season. Catalogue and 
evieg | List sent free. 

CHAS. S. PRATT, North Reading, Mass, 


rry Plants, ae kind) Raspberry Plants 








Cornwall-on- 








eine Albany vi 60 Brandy wine Red 
100 Monarch of = 4 oe or 1.0 4 Petavane Kod 

100 Boyden’s Thirty APHAM 5 Mam. Clu 

100 Col. Cheney ANTHONY|Blackberr y Plants 


100 Jueunda Clayton, Del|35 Karly Wilso 
100CumberiandTrinmph Descriptive 35 Dore hoster” 
GRAPE VINES Catalogue 35 Kittatinny 
15 Concord Do rrant 


: lar |\Cw ants 
12 Hartford Prolific Nurserytfree'20 Kea Dutch 


PLANTS, pure, Packed Free; 

=, or less $ trawberry, other Plants. 

y the dozen, Post-Paid, by Mail. 

Great — (9 inches around), 10 
‘or $5; 1,000 ei 


. Parmlee 
a tes Ciniereis, girth Durand Beauty, 
Pioneer, Centennial, Forest Rose, $2 for 10; $12 for 100; $100 
for 1,000. Duchesse, Springdale, Black Defiance, Prouty 
Seedling, 10 for 40c.; 100 $1.25; 1,000 tor $8. Captain Jack, 
Cumberland Triemph, Sterling, Jucunda, 40c. for 10; $1.00 
for 100; $5 for 1,000. Col. Cheney, Boyden No.30, C hampion, 
Agr ieulturist, Duncan, Triomphe de Gand, $3 tor 1,000. Wil- 
son Albany, Chas. Downing, Monarch of West, Kentucky, 
Star of West, Green Prolific, $2 for 1,000. taspberry, oer: 
wine (Susqueco), oan. 40c. for 10; $1.50 for 100; 
for 1,000; 5,000 $50. D. Ne tyes Mammoth Cluster, Hien. 
land Hardy, $1.25 for 100; $10 for 1,000. Karl Prolific, teli- 
ance, new, ave. extra Raver, o6.0ior 10; $20 for 1u0. Pride 
of Hudson, 50c. each eae $1 each. Wilson Karly 
Blackberry, 10 40c. ; 106 $1.50 $12; 5,000 for $50. Snyder, 
10 $1; 100 $3. Kitt: ttinny, Lawton, $8 for 1 Cherry Cur- 
rants, one year, $3 for 100; 2 year, $4.50. res Grape, early 
white, $1 each. Concord, "2. 30 for 100. Peach trees, $6 for 
100. For other Prices of Vines, Roots, Trees, &c., see Cata- 
logue. Order early. Orders of $10, or more, not less than 10 
o asort. by Ex 0 ress, may be priced at 100 or 1,000 rates. 
OHN 8S. COLLINS, Moorestown, New Jersey. 


A New Raspberry 
“NEW ROCHELLE.” 


This is a hardy, strong, and healthy grower, and will pro- 
duce twice as much fruit as any known variety ; fruit large, 
of good flavor, and bears carriage well, I can furnish one 
year transplanted canes at $3.00 per doz.; tips $2.00 per doz. 

Send for a circular. 


S. P. CARPENTER, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


GENUINE 
BRANDYWINE RASPBERRY. 


IN LARGE SUPPLY CHEAP. 

Also Highland Hardy, Herstine, Philadelphia, Winant, and 
twenty-five other vurieties, including fourteen new 
sorts (suclpas Pride of the Hudson, eli: ice, Henrietta, 
New Rochelle, etc.) Setslorne FREE to SPRICARES. 

A. HANCE & SON, Red Bank, N. J 


V ILSON BLACKBERRY, and other Small Fruits, 
Peach Trees, sags“ etc.. etc., at bottom prices, 
. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 


APANESE EEBSIN MON. nUACK BERRY, 
nd RASPBERRY P at panic peioes. 
rs Su TTERTON, London eh ammonton, N.d. 


GRAND TRIUMPH IN HORTICULTURE! 


The crowning» result of, Eighteen ears o! of jenre and toil— 
FELTO 3 SEW BERR 


The CINDERELLA ae Wcarerk ines TETRA WBE RRIES 
and EARLY PROLIFIC and RELIANCE RASPBERRIES are 
now offered to the public; TESTED NINE YEARS, and in our 
judgment the Four Best MARKET BERRIES CaTa- 
LOGUE and Price List Free. GIBSON & BEN ETT, 
NURSERYMEN and FRvuIT GROWERS, WOODBURY, N. J. 


a Porte is the home of the Snyder Blackberry. Pure 
lants, and all the best strawberries, at lowest <7 
For list address STEELE BROTHERS, La Porte, In 


STRICTLY FIRST CLASS 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS, 
SEEDS, and SEED POTATOES. 


Catalogue free. Address F.M. HEXAM 
- New-Castle, Westchester C ~= J 7: 


NEW FRUITS. 


We offer for the spring of 1878-APPLES: Haas, Pewaukee, 
Walbridge, Tetofsky; PE AC HES: Amsden, Ea. Beatrice, 
Foster, Steadley, Sleeper’s Dwarf; PLUMS: Wild Goose, 
Newmans, De Caradeuc; CHERRIES: Large Mont- 
morency, Louis Philippe. Also our usual large stock of 
Apples, Crabs, Peaches, Plums, Cherries, Currants, Goose- 
berries ve uaepberries, &c., &. Correspondence solicited. 
ES NURSERIES CO., Dayton, Ohio. 
































STRAWBERRIES — 15,000 gts. 


r acre from PaRMLEES CRESENT aaaneere, second year 
Pi in — year same bed produced fourteen thousand 
ote. per ac’ SF gine can make money growing it, if 
roperl located large markets. Ways and means will 
prove ded with Tellable parties without funds. Send for 
clsealer and make statement of locality, nearness to and 
what market. Send in senied a enya and communication 
Will fully explain terms. 'H, West Haven, Conn* 


Great American nec plants. s8 per 1,000. 














bany, Monarch, and C. Downing " 
Col: C eney and Triomphe de Gand a | = < 
Capt. Jack and Duchess Me aeeeee 5 * a 
Sra mpomens Saierry sc we 0 S 8 
Wilson Blackberry i See 0» Anglo > Speak the 3 ie 
Grapes, Apples, Cherries, e 


On orders of $10, or over, Goan PB qunntatios added at 1,000 
rates. Price List free. ou 


ieneeneal n, Burlington Co., N. J. 
t American and other new Fras 
100. 000 forties Rel fance and E. Prolific R. B 
mense stock set zapen.en and Eients of every description 
aL spec’ ree. 
Pe ee 40 HN PERKINS Moorestown, N. J. 





j= 
S 





7 LOWER SEEDS.—800 best varieties at dag 

sale prices. 5ct. pkts. for 2% cts. 10 ct. ts. for 

5 cts. &c, Send for catalogue. D. C. MoGRA KRiver 
side Gardens, Binghamton, 


Flower Seeds. 








_ oo Seeds. 
33 KINDS FOR $1.00. 


BY MAIL, POSTAGE PREPAID. 

A list comprising nearly 300 kinds of the most desirable 
flowers in general cultivation, from which as fine flowers 
can be obtained as if selecting from an expensive fancy 
catalorue, and at less than half the expense—will be sent to 
all who apply for it. 

G. R. GARRETSON, Flushing, L. I, N. Y. 
weckent and retail dealer in all kinds of seeds. 


The Gardeners Pocket Manual 


tells how togrowthe SUGAR TROUGH 
Gourd, which grows to hold from 5 to 10 
Zz Gallons, and describes 150 varieties of Vege- 
—= tables and Flowers. Send 30cts. for Book 
an Pre kuge of Gourd Seed. Address 













HENRIETTA. 


asp + berries 8% inches in 
aug Ay at Bed —_ gor, an gh flavor. Perfectly 

Feated 5 year 5 Full deseription sent on lication. 
Hardy Tes Jants of all kinds, at fair prices. 


Se. ae J. a E, South Glastonbury, onn. 


BusckBeery C4 RASPBERRY. PLANTS 


TTERTON, 
at extremely low — Nursery, Hammonton, N.J 


Send to E. & J. C. WILLIAMS, Montclair, N. J., for 


Spring Price List of SMALL FRUITS. 


TREES. STRAW- 

ys SPAFTS., ee Mese ~~ a, No. 1, true 

te name. Prices to Y eutt ie times. E action guaranteed. 
E. W. HARRIN oe Wy. 














LDO F. BROWN, Box 75, Oxford, Ohio. 
P. SUTTON, Ransom, Luz. »» Pa., sends by 
further, 


mail 75 eyes Snowfl: uke? Survenk, Dinsmore, Seek-no- 
Alpha, Paragon, Compton, Be auty, Peerless, or E. 
Rose, for $1. 100C.C. 
doz. | Best varieties Raspberry and B Blackberry +> Cts. ea 


Asparagus, $1.50, Lin. Rhubarb, ' $2 -! 
THE SORGOHANDBOOK. 


A Treatise on Sorgo and lmphee Canes, 
Varieties, Seed, Culture, and Manufacture, 
Sent free, on application. 

We are prepared to furnish 


PURE CANE SEED 
Of the Best Varieties. 
Blymyer Manufacturing Co., oe oO. 








A FRUIT FARM of 4% acres for $1,00 
R. 8. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 











A GREENHOUSE “tcc 


For $I. 00 we will send free by mail either of the be’ 
med collections, all distinct varieties : -~ 


“ = Auton, ot H a 





2 Cale atusle: BRiany or 8 Carnations (monthly), 

12 Chrysanthemums, or 12 Coleus 

8 Centaureas or 8 other white-leaved plants, 

8 Dahlias, or 8 Dianthus (new Japan), 

8 Ferns, 8 Mosses, or 8 Fuchsias, 

8 Geraniums Zonule, 8 Double, or 8 Scented, 

8 Geraniums Fancy, ’s Variegated, or 8 Ivy- leaved 

4 Gloxinias, 8 Gladiolus, or 8 Tubcroses (Pearl), 

4Grape Vines, 4 Honeysuckles, 4 Hardy Shrubs 

8 Heliotropes, 8 Lantanas, or & Petunias, 

4 Pansies (new German), or 8 Salvias, 

8 Roses, Monthly, 8 Hardy Hybrid, or 4 Climbing, 

8 Violets (scented), or 8 Daisies, English, 
12Scarcer Bedding, or 12 Scarcer Greenhouse Plants, 
16 Ve-benas, distinct and splendid sorts, 
25 varieties of Flower, vr 20 varieties of Vegetable Seeds, 
or by EXPRESS, buyer to > pay charges : 

3 collections for $2; 5 for $3; 9 for $5; 12 for 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35 Cortlandt St., New York. 








BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMINC 


ARNATION PINKS 


Assorted. Best varieties. In colors of White, Car. 
mine, Rose, Variegated, and Yellow. Ali labeled. 
Strong, healthy, ‘Soe Ta Aare Sent safely by mail to 


any Ww ARE for § 
Pox "ering Bib, oP. BASE. ‘EURE E sR .S Fy 
1. Catalogue of Flower-!’lunts, Ang containing 
os autitul Chromo Card ooh instructions tor flowering 
Tuber re and ora R Ee ations muiled for 8c, 
Cc 8S. T. ST: » Avondale, Chester Co., Pa. 


W.C. WILSON & Co’s 


COMBINED ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 


PLANTS, SEEDS, & BULBS, 


snahed free to all Lpetbninit, 
45 West 14th Street, New York. 
Following Choice Collections free by mail upon 
a of price: 
kts, Flower Seeds, extra.... 
; 2 ies. ‘oses, Donble, extra.. 











THE BELLEVUE 
NURSERY Co., 
Paterson, New J Jersey, 

now offer Verbenas $3 
eral Seas ond. Pe ar. 
goniums in 100 varieties, an 
AND millions of other plants at AND 
equa'ly low prices. 
Irders should be addressed 
to the Co., not to H. E. 
Chitty, who is no longer in 
its poem ee sent 


Seeds me Bulbs 


The best off y 

CHOICE PLAN TS! eatalonne dine with sain, 
eE. Y, Florist 

FLOWER "SEEDS ! Paterson, New Jersey. 

T 

§ é 

I will send my new priced catalogue free to all ap- 
plicants. It contains a list of prices of over ONE 


THOUSAND PLANTS, and at such rates as to bring 
them within the reach of all. 


Plants 






















Abutilons............. Gaile Lilies peseioesd 1 ce 
Ageratums. ; ph amen 1g 
Begonias... Ch r santhemums 
varnations. uchsias.. 1 ce 
Geraniams.. ..10¢e. 





Cupheas......... 
. He 


Send for combined Seed and Plant Catalogue. 
PLANTS and SEEDS forwarded by MAIL 
FREE, 2nd packed so as to ensure safety. 
WM. E. BOWDITCH, 
645 Warren St., Boston, Mass. 


“You will Miss, Miss It,” 


If you do not send for Rogers’ Collection of 


Jefferson Co. Flower and 
Garden Seeds. 


18 packets of choice and most desirable varieties of Kitchen 
Garden Seeds for 50 cts. Eight packets of choice,most showy, 
and free-blooming Flowers, for 30 cts. Either coll. sent 
post-paid on receipt ot price; both coll., including extra in- 
ducements, for 75° cts. Northern grown seeds. Specially 
recommended for all points. Best quality, fresh, and true 








to name. ‘To introduce our seéds, we offer the above coll. 

at the exceeding low price for seeds < their —: 

dress all orders Rogers Brothers, Cape vl neent, N. 
table 


Seas, Plants, bulbs, etc., for the Flower and Ve; 
Garden, Conservatory, an Farm. Grown in the famous 


MOHAWK VALLEY, 


giigucinas meapeee fr ra Ae 
and packet of choice Do 5 
— ren C. NELLIS, Canajoharie, N. Y¥. 
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The New York Week- 

Witness says>. The 
Fag Englan Silver 
Plate Co., of New Ha- 
ven, Ct., ‘are reliable, 
and make @ very at- 
tractive offer. 


The Jilustr’d Christ- 


& 


ed by thee meat oe 

irae! Socteyy New |g Bon SS CENTS 3.3 
Sen _ eee Finely and heavily 

Ct., are no humbugs, a new metal, called 

but will do just as or dite 


they represent. 

ae New York Week- 

Sun says: TheNew 
is gland ‘Silver Plate 

Co.,.of New Haven, 
furnish first-class ar- 
ticles at a very low 
price, 

Do not confound 
these first-class goods 
with the ordinary 
cheap qualities. They 
are guaranteed to be 
exactly as represent- 
ed, or the money will 
be refunded. 

Silver Plated Table 
Bells, 80 cts. Napkin 
Rings from 40 cts. to 
$1.75 each. 


by any other mani 
6 for 


OLID SILVER TEA SPOONS, : 


hat we can supply the readers of this 
opel any Jel pve Jor them at wh oles 


ver Tea Spoons for 50, 
which covers the cost h.2 8 
ing, we will sen 


TEA 
arene | 
= ch fs we yee to anes Sea Te white “Ps HH 
3 CO! 


Wes Hi om Syoreidh these ) wooden te 


1.75; Forks, 6 for $1.75; T rable Knives, balance 
«40; For! or a 
‘éforg. New England Silver Plate Co.. 


‘ACTURER’S 
COST PRICES, 
cestres. ata eres as low as 
ill mail on receipt of eo ong 
Pa at retail from $6 to $7), or, 
jpoons, pd as postage an pack- 


paid, 
a Suen aceon SPOONS IN CASE, 


AT MANUF. 


Mon, and consequently 20 NO poison, 
Wo se m 


wear f 
consequently they Pog 

e of same 7 
ot wold oo e al blade 
Man’f: 


e trade, 
er. We also mi 





A Farm and Home 
OF VTouR own. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SECURE IT. 
ONLY FIVE DOLLARS 


For an Acre 
Of the best Land in America. 2,000,000 Acres 


IN EASTERN NEBRASKA. 
On the line of the 


UNION PAOIFIC RAILROAD 


NOW FOR SALE. 
10 Years Credit Given, Interest Oniy 6 Per Cent. 
These are the only lands FOR SALE on the line of this 
GrEaT RarLRoapD 
Send for Taz New “PIONEER,” the best paper for those 
seeking new homes ever published, Full information sent 


“== LEAVITT BURNHAM 


9 
Land Comr. U. P. R. R., Omana, NEB. 


Want a FARM or HOME, with 
pee eens and plenty in your old 
“Whe Best Thing in the West” 
—I8 THE — 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R.R. 
Lands in Kansas. 
Ss 


11 years credit, with 7 per cent interest. 
834% PER CENT DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 
Fare over A. T.& 8. F. R.R. refunded to purchasers of Land. 
Circulars, giving full information, sent FREE, Address 
A. 8, Jonnson, Act’g Land Commissioner, Topeka, Kas. 


The “ Thomas” Rake is made for 
farmers who want a first class 
Rake at a comparatively low price. 
It costs less for repairs, does bet- 
ter work, and is more durable than 













CK Ml TE = 2 
= : = = erpriced rake,and the best ay hh 
ing “Rake in the market. Send for circulars. oeeer | from 

the factory if your ge poet does not kooe them. , 
0. 


HOMAS & SONS, Springfield. 
aoWwenbeies 
WATER AND AIR PROOF PAPER! 
Made of me first, etapalls of past, we great strength, for 
king Pl . 
pac. ants, Vines, ele. by ould v2 mall, or for any purpose 


where nese an 
Cranes ity by mail. New “varieties; ripen 
bearers. Send for circular giving mi 
iiford, Ct. 


early, and 
EVERETT & SMALL, Boston, Mass., 


prolifie 
of culture, a soil, price, etc. F, TROWBRIDGE, 
Sole Manufacturers of 


La Dow’s Palverizi Smoothing Disc Harrow 
for the New England States. Send f ‘or circular. 


A FAMILY 


DESIRING A SPLENDID 


Homestead, 


and especially those wishing to EDU- 
CATE their CHILDREN, and bring them 
up under the most favorable circum- 
stances as to Society, etc., 


IN ONE OF THE MOST PLEASANT 
NEW ENCLAND TOWNS, 
Can now purchase such a place on the 
most favorable terms as to Price and 
payment, or it can be LEASED for 
ONE, TWO, OR THREE YEARS. 
For particulars address ** HOMESTEAD,’ care of 
Office of American Agriculturist, 245 Broadway, New York. 

















H.W. JOHNS 
ASBESTOS 
Liquid Paints. 


These Paints are —— ly first clase, ond 
second to no others in 
permanency of color, 
—_ prepared ready f 





etan ‘or the 1 tion 0: 
ail classes of bull , inside and out, and for all purposes 
where a perfect pro étive coating is required. 

They contain no water, alkali, or other useless or dele- 
terious ingredients, such as are used in nearly all the ‘auld 
or so-called chemical paints, and are guaranteed to the 
most durable paints in the ‘world for exposed ar and 
iron work. 

Owing to the wonderful covering ba 
Paints, Sine farmer, merchant, and m 
their use, preserve and beauti: ‘thelr | build’ ings, fences, or 

rom one-half 


other wood and ween yon Tories a 
of the usual cost of other mized paint ty or white lead 


and linseed of]. ga” These by = Ange are sold b 
S. gallon measure, and our packages contain from EIGHT TO 
TWELVE PER om ok MORE PAINT than those usually sold. 


OOF PAINT, for tin and shingle 
agricultural implements, papen. out- 


uarantee this to article 
than has ever before been offered to the Seate. Sor similar 
purposes 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO., 
87 Maiden Lane, New York, 
ing, tony Ph oF 
erings,. Steam ask 


ings Shen and Boiler 
pas 
Water-proof Coat 


Ove 
Bing, Fire, prose 
Illustrated Catalogue, pane x 


rties of these 





ogee 
roofs, iron-work 
buildings, etc. e 


Asbestos R 
Send for Scimhles. 

















La Dows Jointed Pulverizing & Smoothing 


DISC HARROW. 


Light, Simple, 





‘GOL oqumg— 


Being jointed in the center, is'adapted to both 
smooth and uneven surfaces. Acknowl- 
edged the best of the kind, and will pul- 
verize and cover seed better in one 
operation, than g6ing over twice 
with others. Made with both Chill- 
ed Metal and Cast Steel Discs 
polished. Send for circular and 
price list. Manufactured by 


WHEELER & aed co., 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Sugar Maple. 


Seedlings by mail, post-paid, 50 cts. per 100, $3 per 1,000, 
to 8 inches high. Deseri rere priced catalogue of Horeet 
Trees, with directions for planting, mailed free to all who 


appl oJ ON, 
ales Central Lake, Kaavion Co., Mich. 

















containing @ great variety a, PBrewr anes A many 
good Ilints and 8° Wi throve; into smaller 
type and conde Jorm, for Want. of space ‘elsewhere. 


Continued from p. 89. 


Quality and Value of Milk.—*T. L. 
B.,” Amelia, C. H., Va. On an avérage, common farm 
milk will yield about 10 per cent of cream, Milk of this 
kind sells at the creameries for abont-214 ‘cents per quart, 
or one cent per pound, ‘Acquart of milk weighs:2?/,,bs. 

= 1 

When Is a Pig Thoroughbred ?— 
“0. E.,” Amboy, N.J. Six crosses of pure stock are con- 
sidered as entitling an animal to be classed as thorough- 
bred. This gives the animal sixty-three sixty-fourths 
(°8/,,) of pure blood. When pigs are carefully bred from 
well selected boars to this point, and well raised, the 
breeder may consider. his stock as thoroughbred. 





The Best Wagon Factery.—" J. 
Talladega, Ala. There are several first-class wagon 
manufacturers. Among others, the Studebaker Bros. 
Mfg. Co., of South Bend, Ind. ; Semple, Birge & Co., of 
St. Louis, and the Mitchell Lewis Co., of Racine, Wis. 


Book on Swine.—“ J. W.,” Talladega, 
Ala. Coburn’s Swine Husbandry is one of the best books 
on this subject for all practical purposes. Sent for $1.7, 
post-paid, by the Orange Judd Company, New York, 


Lice on Pigs.—“ W.H. G.,” Stark Co., Til. 
Pigs are very subject jg lice. ‘The remedy is a very sim- 
ple one. Make a mixture of equal parts of lard, or olive 
oil, and kerosene, and rub this on the parts where the 
lice are gathered ; upon the ridge of the back, beneath the 
arms and thighs, and about the brisket. At the same 
time give each pig a teaspoonful of sulphur in its feed, 
every day, for a week or two. 

The Southern Cow Pea.—H. L.,” 
Oakland Co., Mich. The Southern cow pea will not ripen 
its seed in Michigan, but it can be grown fora fodder 
crop, or for a green manuring crop, to be plowed in. Seed: 
can be procured from A. E. Blunt, Agricultural Station, 
McMinn Co., East Tenm:, and RyH. Allen & Co., N.Y. City. 


Swelling on the Leg of a Cow.— 
“C. C. P.,” Rock Hill, Ks. Atumorupon'the upper part 
of the leg of a cow may arise from a blow, a bruise, or 
possibly from @ bite by a snake, Such a tumor would 
swell, suppurate, break, discharge, and heal without any 
further trouble. The best treatment of sich a swelling is 
to foment it two or three times a day with warm water 
until it breaks, and after that, to wash it with warm water 
and soap, and keep the surrounding skin clean. A 
tumor which arises from serofula 1s practically incurable. 

Remedy for the Hessiau Fly.—“s. 
G. H.,” Fredericksburg, Va., says that farmers in that. 
district use 2 bushels per acre of air-slacked lime as a 
remedy for the fly. The lime should be eown broadcast. 
over the youtig wheat when it is wet with dew, it is said 
to be carried down to the eggs, or larvee, and destroys 
them, As a protection to the face and hands, they 
should be well greased while the lime is being sowed. 











Death of Flora Femple.—fiora Tem- 
ple, the first of the really great trotting horses of America, 
died of old age on the 2ist December, 1877, aged»38 years. 
At the time of her death, she was owed. by Mr./Ariatides- 
Welch, of Philadelphia. She leaves three deecenderits, a. 
mare owned by A. B. Conger, of New York; a horse 
owned by Robert Bonner, of New York City;aud another 
horse owned by Robert Steel, of Philadelphia. Her last 
colt was foaled in 1871, when she was 27 years old. 

Farming in the South.—“ D, W.P.” 
New York. There are abundant openings in the South 
for farmers. Corn, oats, wheat, grass, roots, fodder 
crops of many kinds that cannot be grown in the North- 
ern States, potatoes, sweet potatoes, sorghum, cotton, 
and several other staple products can be grown there in 
perfection. But the greatest of all these is grass, and 
when it is considered that there are green fields, or green 


| fodder, to be had throughout the winter, any enterprising 


farmer who would locate in & district where grass grows 
luxuriantly as in East Tennessee, Western North Caro- 
lina, and Northern Georgia, could hardly fail to find a 
promising opening for his labor and skill, and these pre- 


| gent one great advantage over any Northern or Westerp 


State, in allowing him the whole year for profitable work. 
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Fine Hardy Perennial Flowers. 


‘o enjoy flowers — the least trouble, procure and 
plast those which, wh 
ONCE PLANTED, | WILL BLOOM FOR YEARS. 
No trouble with seed-sowing—with hot-beds, or green- 
houses. The plants will soon form clumps large enough to 
divide. They are 


EVERYBODY'S FLOWERS. 


We have by far the largest collection of these plants in the 
country, inc ading ever}thing from the old-fashioned Bee 
Balm ané@ Moss Pink, to the latest introductions from all 

arts of the world. Our Catalogue for 1878, containing the 
atest additions, and givin mock useful information about 
these popular plaute. sent by mail 

WOOLSON & CO., Passaic, N. J. 


SEND YOUR ADDRESS TO 


E. A. REEVES, 


58 Courtlandt St., New York, 
FOR HIS 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF 


SEEDS FOR 1878. 


Contains over 100 pages, and is fully illus- 
trated. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1854. 
RELIABLE S££28 MEN. 


—ESTABLISHED 1854,.— 
you to send and ak — twenty-third annual 
oa of Pf esds, Pl Plants, an We do not spend 
fabulous sums on fancy ca ialownes a style, but give our 
customers the benefit of low pom 
To those who desire it, wi also send our Wholesa: 
in rand arg are given of seeds = 


logue and save mo 
iy answered. VEITCH & SON, 
IMPORTERS AND GROWERS. Mew Haven Conn. 


ot REE BYeMATL. 


Arbor Vits, 2 
Seotch, or Wh 








SEEDS. 





SaHaS 






















om, or Bronze.......... 


eocccccccsqocccoces eee T 


Catalogues free. ‘Address. Ic. WOOD 4 & BRO. 
— Nurserymen and Florists, Fishkill, N. Y. 





BeGATALC ait 





My Annual Catalogue of Vegetable and 
Flower Seed for 1878 will be ready by January, and 
sent free to all who apply; Customers of last season need 
not write for it. I offer one of the largest collections of 
vegetable seed ever sent out by any seed-house in America, 
a large portion of which were grown on my six seed farms. 
Printed Directions for cultivation on every 
parcel. All seed sold from my establishment warranted 
to be both fresh and true to name; so far that should it 
prove otherwise, I will refill the order gratis. As the original 
introducer of the Hubbard and Marblehead Squashes, the 
Marblehead Cabbages, and a score of other new vegetables, 
I invite the patronage of all who are anxi- 
ous to have their seed fresh, true, and of the 
very best strain. NEW VEGETABLES A 
SPECIALTY. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 








Pe: an MAR YE Lis, JOHN SOR waite, 


nt and of easiest culture. Strong’ vlbs, $1 each, pate 
. Catalogue of new eee Ferns, Roses, Dahlias,&c., 
on application. DEXTER SNOW, Chicopee, Mass. 


Agents Wanted. 


For G’S HAND CORN AND BEAN PLANTER, 
icularly adapted for planting where phosphates, or any 

ind of manure, 2 used in the hill. Send for Illustrated 
Circular to ALBERT HOAG, Grand Isle, Vt 8. All 
correspondence for the State of New York and Canada di- 
rected to 8. GORDON, East Chazy, N.Y. Patent applied for. 


THE EARLIEST PEACHES, 


Wilder, Saunders, and Downing. Tuberose Bulbs, 
Caladiums,and Cannas, [rish Junipers »Norway Spruce. Large 
stock, lowest prices. H.M.E\NGLE & SON, Marietta, Pa. 


A GREAT OF FER.—$1.% for $1. Send for Price-list 
and see my offer of Seed and Potatoes. Also Agents 
wanted for one of the best articles for ook Me Potato Bugs 
Paris green. Price 75c. D. Morrisville, Vt. 











IRV. 








is the very 
choicest 
variety ev- 
er intro- 
duced! 


d last year on 
ibs. of ears, and three to five ears on every 
Send for 











White Prolite Field Corn.—Produ ced 


pe acre, 13 
Ik. 250 mca of seed farms under my control. 
ilustrated catalogue. 


Moreton Farm Seeds. 


Harris’ American Yellow Globe Mangel 
Waurzel.—I have grown my own Mangel Wurzel seed for 
several years, selecting a few of the very best and choicest 
bulbs annually, from many thousand bushels. It is seed 
such as is rarely offered forsale. I can confidently recom- 
mend it. Price, 4 0z., 20 cents; one lb. 75 cts. ; 13¢ Ibs., $1.00; 
4 Ibs. $2.50. Sent, pre-paid, by mail. 10 lbs., or over, by ex- 
press, at 50 cents per pound. 

Blood Turnip Beet.—Same price as above. 

Yellow Danvers Onion Seed.—I have grown this 
variety of onions for fifteen years. The seed I offer was 
grown by myself in 1877, from very carefully selected bulbs. 
I can confidently recommend it. Price, 40z. 40 cts.; 12 0z. 
$1.00; 4 Ibs. for $5.00. Sent pre-paid by mail. 

Whethersficeld Red Onion Seed.—$1.00 per pound. 

Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage Seed. — 
Ounce 80 cents ; 4 ounces $1.00. 

Stone Mason Cabbage Seed .—0z. 2c. ; 5 07. $1.00. 

Six-Rowed Barley.—One dollar per bushel. Bags 
10 cents per bushel extra. 20 bushels, or more, including 
bags, $1.05 per bushel. 

Seed Potatoes.—Early Vermont, Snowflake, Brow- 
nell’s Beauty, Compton’s Surprise, Genesee Co. King, 
White Peachblows, and Thorburn’s genuine Late Rose, $5.00 
per barrel. My stock of Late Rose was obtained direct from 
Mr. Coy, the originator of this valuable variety. It will, on 
good land, yield double the crop per acre of Early Rose. 
Wholesale price on application. Address 

JOSEPH HARRIS, 

Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 


ANE’S Improved Yellow Danvers 
Onion Seed. Originated 15 years ago 

- from one onion, improved since by choice 
eunectome. Is free from rust. Yielded past 
900 bushels per acre. Sent by mail. 

per Ib., 5 Ibs. or over, 


NERY LANE, Cornwall, Vt. 


oe & 
oS 




















Strawberries, Raspberries, Blackberries. 


olay sg. Sae all a. Flases - Vieee Rosatoee od 
owflak uperior, &c. Compton’s Ear 

Field Co ickly Comitrey, &e. "Price list free. ‘ 

XIE, NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


Wilson and Triomphe de , Gand. First-class plants and 


low prices, a Mik Bta way 
LLYN BROTHERS, Palmyra, N. Y. 


HERRY & PLUM TREES! 


EVE? GREENS very low! Also, a large 
k of General ureer Stock. Catalogues 
PB potk GEO. Is, West Chester, Pa. 








‘** Feed the plant and the plant will feed you,” 


STOCKBRIDCE 


MANURES. 


Originated by Prof. Stockbridge, Prof. of Agriculture in the 
MASS. AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


These Manures are made for each Seethren auing the 


plant food which each particular crop requires. They have 

produced from 

50 to 80 Bushels Corn per Acre, 

25 to 50 Wheat a6 

25to50 ‘* Oats “, * 

150to250 “ Potatoes “¢ 4 
2to3 Tons Hay sa 


and other crops in proportion. They have been used 
past five eare with such success that in in 1877 they were > 
plied on 10,000 acres with excellent results. 


Send for Pamphlet for 1878, Mailed Free. 
BOWKER’S HILL AND DRILL 


PHOSPHATE, 


A very fine, dry, and high grade Phosphate. Also 
Agricultural Chemicals, 


W. H. BOWKER & CO, 


43 Chatham Street... . Boston, 
3 Park Place ..... New York, 


THE BEST FERTILIZERS, 


GENUINE No. fy PERUVIAN GUANO, $56. 
Russel Coe’s Super Phosphate of of Lime, $40. 

Double Refined Pondrette, $22.50. 

Ammoniated Animal Matter (Bone, Meat, 

and Blood), ee for the price, $22.50. 

Ground Bone, $27 

Best Land Phesters $38 per ton, in barrels. 
Send for TWENTY-THIRD annual pam- 








» Order direct of 


H. B. GRIFFING, 
Dealer in Agricultural ys and Fertilizers. 
rtlandt Street, New York, 


Matfield Fertilizer. 


This is the only fertilizer profmnediy y containing all the 
soil elements found in each crop. f. W. O. Atwater, of 
the Connecticut Agricultural Station: analyze.t six of our 
ditferent fertilizers, and found in every case, as we i 
teed, that they contained a larger percent 
plant-food elements than we claimea by the 
placed on each package. Send for circular. Address 
FEF. COPELAND, 
Treasurer and General Agent Matfield Fertilizer Co., 
18 Doane St., Boston, Mass, 


Soluble 


Pacific Guano. 


The Superior excellence of this Guano has been so success- 
fully demonstrated during the past ten years in the Middle 
and Southern States, on cotton, corn, tobacco, sugar-cane, 
and garden vegetables—the Company’ s sales having exceed- 
ed the enormous ageregate of 35, tons in a single season— 
that it is now offe for sale with entire confidence as to its 
merits. No fertilizer ever introduced in this country, has 
undergone severer tests, or come out of them with its char- 
acter as a first-class, reliable fertilizer more thoroughly es- 
tablished. In consequence of the satisfactory results of these 
very Fo that tests, this Guano has acquired a reputation 
equal to that formerly enjored by Pernvian Guano. It is rich 
in Phosphat me, . eae? round “fouree pro- 
certion, St dea my is raga cr solub Aer mia, and 

otash, besides other ingredients pen Fy as is piant food, 
manufactured at the Company’s works, Woods Hole, Mass., 
= —, 8. C., under the supervision of competent 
chemists. 


PACIFIC GUANO CO., BOSTON. 


Bone Meal. 


Fine ground. Warranted pure. Manufactured by 
8S. H. MORGAN. Toledo, Ohio. 
Send for Circular. 








bels 











MINNESOTA EARLY AMBER SUGAR CA we 
We control the entire stock of this new variety.—Catalo 
and our new a RK | on Sugar Cane Culture, mailed or 
Atty cents. HOLLISTER, CARTER & 
SEEDSMEN. t. Paul, Minn. 


Agricultural 
Instance Company, of Watertown, N.Y. 


arpital, $200,000.00. Net Surplus, $189,315.08. rea assets 
for a 1 security of Policy holders January Ist, 1877, $1,950,- 
00. Insures only Farm Property and Kesidences ’against 
a and lightning. Takes no business risks. 


HULL & SCOTNEY: 

346 North Water St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
and Wholesale Dealers in Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Poultry, 
Lard, Tallow, Game, Potatoes, Apples, one: Grain, Flour. 
Fur, Wool, Cotton, Peanuts. Broom Corn, Foreign and 
Domestic Fruits, Tiberal Cash Advanees made on 
all eee ie perishable goods. Send for Price List, 
Stencil, &c. Reference Cash, or we refer to any 














CHEAPEST FERTILIZER 
BECAUSE THE BEST 


PREMIUM BONE 


Grows WHEAT and GRASS, equal to manure, 
at Half the Cost, and lasts twice as long. 








Responsible House in ouwcity. 





Farmers !! Send questions on Postal Card to EXCELSIOR 
FERTILIZER WO KS, Salem, Ohio. Circulars Free. 


2” FRIENDS! If you are in any IN interested in 





We will with pleasure send Ge a & oree CPTORE our 
MONTHLY GLEANIN 

with rg ee em g tne YB improvements 1 
Hives. Honey xtractors, Artificial Comb, Sec- 
tion Honey Boxes, all books and journals, and every- 
thing pertaining to Bee Culture. Nothing Patented. Sin- 
ply send your address on a faa card, coritten plainly, to 

OOoT, Medina, Ohio. 


c= SCROLL AND CIRCULAR SAWS, oS 


{> Turning and Drill Lathe, Grindstone, Vise & Anvil. 
A complete Workshop in One Machine. Send for ao 
©} Circulars to W. X. Stevens, East Brookfield, Mass. © 
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HARD TIMES" g 


ENORMOUS 





REDUCTION! \ 


ELOME! GROWN. 


5 Ten-Cent Papers for 25 Cents, 


S Five-Cent Papers for 25 Cents. 


VARIETIES ASSORTED TO ORDER. 


QUALITY unsurpassed. 


Ask Your Merchant For Them. “yeu: ten” 


YOUR ORDER, enclosing CASH, will be filled, POSTAGE 


A full supply for your Garden. 


QUANTITY not reduced. 


Write For Them. 


FREE, Peas, Beans, and Corn excepted, for which 2 cents per paper must be added for postage. 


Address 


1500 ACRES owned 


and cultivated 


in SEEDS, Farms in 


the States of 


ha COMPARE THESE WITH COMMISSIONED 





DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 


Philadelphia. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
NEW JERSEY, 
WISCONSIN, 
VIRGINIA. 





SEEDS.PLANTS.TREES. 


Catalogues free. 


The New Red Raspberry, 


No. 1, lllustrated Flower and Vegetable seeds. 5 
PRIDE OF THE HUDSON. Headquarters Stock. 


No. 2, Nursery and Greenhouse price list. 


FERRIS, MINARD & CO., Dutchess Nursery and Seed Establishment, Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. (Founded 1863.) 









bushel, $2.50; ten bush. ur more, $2.25 per bush; four Ibs. by mail 
Address wih . 


THE WHITE RUSSIAN SPRING WHEAT. 


e great success has attended the in- 
Pt of this — ane the demand 
for seed wherever it has n tried, has induced 
and compelled us to again offer the Russian 
Wheat for sale. Every farmer should send for 

our circular with eeninls. Prices, one 
tT $1.00. Sample for 3ct. 8 nie 
T, 228 Lake St., Ch cago, Ill. 








Potato Planter. 





With it one man, with the aid of one horse, can plant 
@ve acres per day, viz., open the furrow, cut, 
drop, and cover the seed and Fertilizers. 

NASH & BRO., Manufacturers, 7 College Place, N. Y. 


The Three Potatoes, 


b EA ~ Lo == ae ad _— Early Rose. Itis repked 
who have tested it, in earliness 
veld, and Hen pekaiced, at the head of the early potatoes. 
UR BANK.—A medium late. A 
= Aint Lt S white ; quality cicaigat —° 
tp tet a lendid late sort. 
ran the Peerless, 
far better in quality.” ar ae 
Each, per barrel, $4.00, per bushel $2.00, per k 7% ct 
My Tilust rated seed catalogue, free to Si applicants. ™ 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 
erfection Rovetg ag yield 896 Ibs. from 7 ounces 


seed. Price, 1 1b. 8 Ibs. $1.50 pre-paid. \-pk. $1.50, 
K. $2.50, by Pind, J.W. SW Nicanseuey ons "8 Kine! Ct. 





eae 








Seed Potatoes 


A SPECIALTY. 

Standard varieties—Early Rose, Snowflake, Early Goodrich, 
etc.,—all selected stock, in fine order, at lowest cash prices. 
Also Early Pea Seed. Send orders to 

T. C. DAVENPORT, 107 & 122 Dock St., Philadelphia. 


HOICE SEED POTATOES & other See 

Bis criemon. Trophy, What Next, Harlequin. $1,0€ 

lb. P ioe ‘Beauty of Hebron, Perfection, Little Giant 

35 cts. Ib., ‘Bapert r, Centennial, Improve 

5 Peashbiew vied jon, wa schol ing) 
hy = 


30 ¢' 8, $1.00. 
Pota as. por 1b. 2 Orton Beed, 














BI list, All warranted pure = ts oa - name. 
Address B.S. GS, Seed Grower, | 
z Southport, Co 











ane’s improved Imperial Sugar Beet, Sutton’s Champion 

Purple Top Swede Turnip, Scarlet Intermediate Carrot, 
Yellow Globe Mangel Wurzel, Yellow Danvers Onion, 
Green Prolific Cucumber for picktes, and over 1,000 varieties 
of other seeds, I mabe - specialty of above, and can war- 
rant them all Fresh and True to name. Illustrated Cata- 
logue malled on receipt of stai me 

C. ALLEN, Seedsman and Florist, Brattleboro, Vt. 





G ENUIN JEWELRY, WATCHES, DIA- 

Xt a bad (a specialty), Articles in Silver; Jewelr only 
in gold of 14 carats and upward, No deception in quality or 
price. Prices rs eo Over 30 years at the same place. 


SQUIRES, 97 Fulton St., N. Y¥. City. 





THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


ROSES 


immediage Mow erioe, = — for 


aera ag E 
de to Rose hoe a 2, from over v0 finest 
ee a os 


ROSES#=: 


free. J.T. Phillips & Son, West Grove, Ohuates 








geDbinG SLAWTa,reame bor, 
or 
All idress, BP. Critehell, Cincinnati, O, 


NEW and RARE ROSES. 


of over 500 
ee te 8 of Noses , oe 


grown, one 
year plants, pote rons on ove roses, 


our nny Hybrid P e' 
Noisette, pee 
Young ha ain ‘Ch q ins, 4280 per 
OZ r 100. ouDe an’ 
esas 


mail. a fL.od per doz. : chsleeak Kversreen 


a Senenenaes ‘San and Surabe of of 
e _Jastetien for planting in Lawn, 








MILLER & HAYES. ‘Mount Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SPLENDID 














4) i00 Double Tiber Bl Bu 


First Qrality Lane e Flowering Bi Bulbs..... "3 = vt 3 
Secon - 


Flowerin 

A few hgnare ~~ ie 

Dwarf Pearl, ae anality ripe key me 
sent by Mai saving 


one o pasts the grewsh cpt Eth ong, 


largest and ever growth of out 


#500 





MILLER & HAYES, 
5774 Germantown Avenue, Philad+iphia, Pa. 
TUBEROSES. 
per Dozen, Large Bulbs, by Mail, 
‘er fe “e iT} 
4 Tuberoses, 2 "Gladiolus, 2Cannas, 1 Gloxinia, 1 Achimene, 
$1.00. Greenhouse and Bedding Flow ers, at reduced 





rices. Special Catalogues for Mailing Plante, etc., 
e Yo ay address Also Catal jogne of F Feut, ana and Orna- 


© umbertand Nurseries, Shiremanstown, ren Came Cs Co., Pa. 


Camellias, Chinese Azaleas, 


RHODODENDRONS, HARDY AZALEAS, 
Magnolias, and ROSES, all of un- 
usually fine quality. 
. Fruit Trees and Grape Vines, with 
: a full collection of Hardy Trees 
and Shrubs, Japanese Maples, and 
Cata- 





PARSONS & SONS CO, 


Flushing, L. I. 





KISSENA 








CROMWELL & CONCDON, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Office Patapsco Nurseries. 








e packet each of Verbenas, 


For 10c. Se xr. 
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ALLEN’S PLANET, Jr. HAND SEED DRILLS AND WHEEL HOES 


are standard machines , thousands in use; have taken the Centennial, Franklin Institute 
heme Pr iurts Germany, and other medals. Sold either separate or combined: the com- 
tool ( 


*% ce : 
bi is tl 
duced. THE PLANET Jr. HORSE HOE, popular in 1877, is perfected for 1878. 
WwW ht bolted frame, polished cast steel teeth, patent clevis, etc. Our catalogue IS 
FR 8S. L. ALLEN & CO., No. 229 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


lturist Premium), 


improved for 1878. PRICES much re- 





Farmers Friend Grain 





sae ® 
And Fertilizer Drill. 

The quantity is regulated with gear-wheels in a CONE, 
so there are no loose wheels or movable feeders, 
and it will sow any grain perfectly and accurately. 

It has the best Sprimg Hoe, and every Drill has a 
Force-Feed Grass-Seeder, Patent Shifter, and 
Surveyor free. 

Illustrated Catalogues, with description, prices, and a 
Full Centennial Report, sent on application. Agents 


wanted in unoecupied territory. Address, stating where 
you saw this notice, 


FARMERS’ FRIEND MANUF’C CO., 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Rue’s Hand Cultivator & Seed Drill. 











Send for circtlarsto GEO. W. RUE, Hamilton, Ohio. 


Send to GEO. W. SIMMONS, 
renner PPLIES: Rowark, Delaware, (r 





» Newark, Delaware, for 
Price List of Bee Hives, Extractors, Veils, Queens, &c., &c. 


he Best Steck & Dairy Farmin Iowa. 1,980 

acres, All valley and bench land, with Range outside 

for 10 cattle; abundance of Timber ; fine eprings 3 good 

mill site; six houses with sheds and corn cribs; all fenced ; 

very healthy; 10 miles from R. R. and competing rates. Price 

reed racre; easy terms. For particulars apply to H. B. 
COTT, Burlington, Iowa. 


FOR SALE. 


DAIRY FARM of about 300 acres 
we Ale er. all in best condition. $100 worth of 
milk at — a — sold monthly. Will be sold cheap. 

F iculars ress 
oF PONV M. LINCOLN é& CO., Warren, Mass. 


RE CHANCE frdék “titi! 
DCK FARM. 
Hog Islan arraganset Bay, « mile from shore, all in 
one farm of 212 acres. No vermin. Good _ buildings, large 
sheep houses. Valuableshore privilege. Price $85 per acre. 
Terms liberal. For full information, apply to 
Dr. H. M. HOWE, 1606 Locust Street, Philadelphia. 


R. 
in the best part of MARWLAND at 

§ great bargains. For catologue and prices 
address Mancha & Gibson,Centreville,Md. 

















ONT GO WEST.—Maryland Farmson Navigable 
Sait Water, and R. R.. very low. 12 hours from “New 
York. Write for catalogue. J. C. Plummer, Cambridge, Md, 


THE WALKER WASHER. 
—— | Thousands ef, Them in 
Actual Use. 

i They area Pe Suc- 
cess. Simple, Durable, 
and DP. 
Agents wanted in every town 
where they are _ not already be- 
ing sold. hetail $8. Bend 

for circular. Address 


ERIE WASHER 00., Erie,Pa. 


E. & 0. WAR , PRODUCE COMMIS- 

















SION MERCHANTS. 
POULTRY, GAME, BUTTER, &c., &c. 
Also Agents for Hornby’s Steam-cooked Wheat and Oats. 
No. 279 Washingtonest., N. ¥. 
(Est’d 1845.) Ref., Irving National Bank, New York City. 


TUCKER’S 


IMPROVED 


Egg Carrier. 


The strongest, safest, and best 
in nse, having advantages pos- 
sessed by no other. Agents 
wanted. 

WM. C. BARKER & CO., 
Sole Proprietors and Manufac- 
turers, 189 Market St., Phila., Pa. 











A, Holbrook’s “VETO” SEED DRILL & “NEW” 
SS. Hand Cultivator sow and cultivate all 
\ kinds vegetables. Do work of 10 Z 
. men. Best and cheapest. JZ 
» Price $12.50 combined. 














Matthews’ Garden Seed Drill, 


Matthews’ Hand Cultivator, 
Matthews’ Drill and Culti- 


vator combined, surpass all 
others. Send for circular before 
you buy. Manufactured only by 


EVERETT & SMALL, 
Bosten, Mass. 


RY Holbrook’s ‘‘ New Regulator’ Seed Drill 
NX. Sows all kinds of Vegetable Seeds with regularity. 
The STANDARD machine. REMODELED 18/5. 

A, Combines the best points ever produced. Sim- 
$12.00 SS . ple, durabie, easiest handled, OPEN WHITE 













satisfaction. Circulars Free. 
Made by E.E.LUMMUS & Co. 
20S.Market St. Boston,Mass- 
ity, PEARCE’S IMPROVED 


CAHOON 
BROADCAST 


SEED SOWER. 


= Sows all kinds of Grain 
and Grass Seed. 


: No more sowing too much 
=~ to the left. — gate for 8 





ever. Only $5. Sold every- 
where. Send Stamp for circular, 


Goodell Company, Antrim, N. H., Sole Manufacturers. 


DO YOU 


wish to hear about the Monitor Seed Sower? Radically 
different from all others,and every way superior to any 
other. Tested by five years use in Massachusetts, and hearti- 
ly endorsed by all who have it. ine for circular, 
MERRIMAC MACHINE CO., Box B, Newburyport, Mass. 


THE SUGAR MAKER’S FRIEND. 
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[it ESE FACTOR 
vs 


UPPLIES. 


Portable Engines and Boilers, Vats, Hoops, 
Presses, Screws, Cans. Every article needed in 
Cheese Factory or Creamery. Send for Circulars. 


GARDNER B. WEEKS, Syracuse, N. Y. 


66 4 PPLE CORER AND SLICER,’ CHEAP, 
8 ple, and durable. Price S0c. each by mail. For 
State and a rights. 
Address . W. WILLIAMS & CO., Galesburg, Il. 


GOOD MEN WANTED 


to sell the celebrated cow fetter. It 
sells on sight. Warranted to make the 
worst kicking cow gentle to milk, in 
three days. There is nothing equal to 
it for breaking heifers. Retail price $2. 
For further information send for illus- 
trated circular to 
H. J. SADLER, 
Sole Proprietor, 


Warren, Trumbull Co., Ohio. 















done by any other means what- 


Burlington, Vt. 








“GET THE BEST.” 





Cheap, because so well made, durable, and efficient. 

Nine sizes made, churning from one, to 150 gallons. 

Warranted to be exactly as represented. Sold by all 
dealers in really first class Farm Machinery. 

PORTER BLANCHARD’S SONS, Concorp, N. H., Sole 
Manufacturers. Send for Circulars. 


COW MILKER. 


I have a MILKING MACHINE that will milk an 
cow in five minutes, clean. Its size is sosmall that it can be 
carried in the vest pocket. No more short teats or sore 
teats by bad milking; no more dirty or filthy milk. It can 
be used by a small boy; my boy of ten years milked to-day 





ten cows in less than one hour. I can supply the machin 
~~ $5 sock, to those who wish to try it, or fean be seen here 
at any time. 


Northport, Long Island, N. Y. 


The Rectangnlar Chorp, 


Le Ry efficient, and always 
reliable. No inside fixtures. Fifty 
per cent in labor saved over any 
other churn. Five sizes made. 
The Highest award given over all 
competitors at the late Dairy fair 
in Chicago. An energetic man 
wanted in every town, to act as 
agent. One churn sent at whole- 
sale where we have no agent. 
CORNISH & CURTIS 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


Over 5,000 Now in Use.—The Best 
MILK COOLER and WARMER 
IN THE WORLD 


FOR RAISING CREAM. 


Can make butter all seasons of the year. Will_make 


twenty-five per cent more butter, fifty per cent better butter, 
with seventy-five per cent less labor, by using the TRON- 
CLAD MILK PANS, with great tmprovements for 1878. 
Made for any sized dairy, from five to five hundred cows. 
Estimates heen for furnishing creameries. For Circulars, 
Price List, &c., address 
BUNNELL & BROWN, 
(Patentees and Menufactwrers, and General Dealers in 
'y Implements) 


Guilford, Chenango Co., N. Y. 


WORKER. 


The most effective, simple 
and conven yet invent- 
ed. Works 30 lbs. in 
less than 5 i 


rf wor 
and ng the 
silt. AGENTS WANT- 
ED. send for circular, 
A. H. REID, 
6 N. Eighteenth St., Philadelphia Pa. 


COOLEY, SYSTEM 
Butter and Cheese. 


All the cream between milkings. No Skimming, no dust, 
no flies, no spoiled messes. Milk sweet for use after-all the 
cream is off. Send stamp for circular. 

Vt. Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


LILLY’S 
BUTTER-WORKER 


The cheapestand best Machine 
in the market; no hard labor re- 
quired. Try it, and see for your- 
selves. Only $15 for a thirty 
pound machine that will take al? 
the milk out with five minutes” 
work. 


HENDERSON & 00,, 


316 Race St., Phila., Pa. 


After fair triai and severe tests it was awarded 
B U Centennial Prize Medal. WHY IT IS SUPE- 

RIOR TO ALL. Ist. It has no taste or smell, 
COLOR. and is as harmless as water. 24. It is liquid, 

is easy to handle, and is mixed in cream before 
churning. 3rd. It prod a color bling June Grass Butter. 
4th. It is the only article that will color the butter and not the but- 
termilk. 5th. It gathers all butter materials, increases the weight 
more than will pay for the color used. It is the best ever known. 
Send your address on postal card for my receipt book, free. It tells 
how to make butter, pack, preserve, extract rancidity. 

MRS. B. SMITH, 327 Arch St., P. O. Box 1954, Phila., Pa. 


SPAIN’S 
PATENT CHURNS. 


Centennial Medal Awarded. 
In use over 25 years. 
Removable Dasher. 

Made of White Cedar 
with galvanized hoops. 

Send for circular and prices. 

CLEMENT & DUNBAR, 
Philadelphia. 
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Imperial Ege Food. 


LAYING HENS, 

















ALL viaieii _-* a Ss YOUNG CHICKS, 
DUCKS, 
and 
POUL TRY. (TradeMakd.- TURKEYS. 


WILL MAKE HENS LAY, 


Winter and faa 8 upp. 
100 per cent. Half of the chicks die annually. 
with 50 weight ordinary feed, 50 cts.; larger for $1.00 and 


For sale by Druggists, Grocers, and Postmasters. 


ort Fowls during moulting, keep them constantly in fine condition, and increase their roms 
- This makes bone and muscle ‘arly, and will save them, ackages to mix 
Ecoal “Agents 


Sent pr epald on on yereint of price. 


WHOLESALE ACENTS.- 
H. B. Arnold & Co., Boston. | B. K. Bliss & Sons, New York. | Benson, Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, | 0. C. Swain & Co., 


San Francisco, Cal. 


CHARLES R. ALLEN & CO., Proprietors, P. O. Box'103, Hartford, Conn, 





ORBETT’S INCUBATOR and Mother combined, 
100 eggs capacity, $25. 17 Gold, Biever, and Bronze Med- 
als received. Testimo: — > and ivy atalo eaeve sont sent on applica- 


tion. 
yf wirekn's Street, 4b York. 


Day’s $60 Antomatic Incubator 


Hatches and rears the young chicks! Highest possible 
endorsements! 


Day’s Fire Alarm Clocks. 


Run in any position; keep good time, and give warning 
when there is danger of fire. Sent by mail. Price $5. 
Address DAY BROS. & CO., 
¥2 Linden Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


AME FOWL. Red Irish ce aoe 
and Show Carrier Pigeons, shipped by J. 
COOPER, Cooper Hill, Limerick, 
of Gold Medals at Paris and New York, e 
and Diplomas Centennial, Philadelphia 5 best 
Thorough-bred Hounds, Beagles, and other Dogs. J. Cc. 
oan likewise select Shee . Cattle, and Sine ‘for 

clients, having had long and large experience in them. 


EUGENE B, PENDLETON, 
Breeder of White Leghorns, 


WESTERLY, R. I. Eggs, $2.00 perdoz. Have bred these 
exclusively for 11 years. Shall bréed this season from 8 yards. 
No. 1 Ww ill have a cock that has scored 4 points. 


No. 3 cockerel * * 90 “  Feich, Judge. 
Showed twice this season. Result, two first premiums, 


PEKIN DUCK and BROWN LEGHORN 
Eggs, at prices to suit the hard —— Send for my circular 


before purchasing elsewhere. 
EVAN LEWIS, Scariet’s Mill, Pa. 








poland, winner 





“ “ 








& W. A. JUNKIN, Mercer, ris’ Breeders of Ime 
roved Cheshire Swine = $10 each. Also Pure- 
bred ai hite Leghorn and Par ‘ridge Coth n fowls, $1.50 each. 


CHAS, FELDMAN, Greencastle, Pa., 


has eggs for sale from high class mews Leghorns and Buff 
Cochins. Price $1.50 per setting of 1 


Pp! month Rocks, Spanish, etc., from Upham’s stock. 
Ground Bone ond 0 Shells tor fowls, and Land Ferti- 
Address with stamp, P. M., Canton, O. 


High Class Poultry. 


Light and Dark Brahmas, Partridge and White 
Cochins, Brown and White Leghorns, Houdans, 
and G. $. Bantams. For sale at all seasons, at 
reasonable prices. Eggs, securely packed in 
» new baskets, $3.00 per 13, or $5.00 for 26. Send 
Sor new, novel, practical and useful Circular. 
GEO. 8. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, N. Y. 


ROCK MAPLE POULTRY FARM. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS, 


The Best Fowls for“All Purposes. 

Iam now prepared to deliver P. Rock and White African 
Bantam eggs for the hatching season of 1873, at $1.50 per 13, 
or $2.00 for 26, carefully packed and warranted fresh. Remit 
money through Post Office Order or Registered Letter. 


GEO. H.“RATHBUN, Willimantic, Conn. 


GGS FOR HATCHING, — High-class, evesaty 

bred stock only. ‘Ma, grane’s” Light Brahmas, Dark 
Brahmas, Fomrtee het mee Silver-laced, and White Booted 
Bantams. $3.00 o circulars. MAGRANE & 
FAIRSERVICE, 04 i Ave., Newark, N. J. 








lizers. 

















Brown Leghorn Fowls. 


They excel in Eggeproducing, are Nonesetters, 
I will forward young broods of chicks, age from 10 to 21 
days, at $1.00 per chick, after June 1. Guarantee safe arrival 
in a healthy condition. Eggs $3.00 per 18. Send for Circular. 

EDWARD LUTZ, 
Or Emsworth, Pa. 80 Fifth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Berkshires & Yorkshires, 

D CHINAS of 
fi agen, = low, rice une Hetuie Owls PB: 
ROC ‘KS a gpecta Br EE! Firs MANUAL, 15 
full-page stoc a RN S. Adare 


E & CO., 
oN Church de EF itielbins? Pa, 





Lewis Lancashire Swine. 


Have no more Hog Cholera! 

These swine have taken first 
premiums in England and this 
country. White in color, well 
haired, very hardy, 
- small waste, easily fattened, 
very prozige, large size. Send 
for cirenlar, 


wis, 
Framingham, Mass. 


CHESTER WHITES, 


PREMIUM HEADQUARTERS STOCK. 


Also, Improved Yorkshire and ae rkabire 
Pigs, a) ayes Thoroughbred Jerse raey ap rshire 
soeet “shepherd. rg ion orner Wane 4 tha pee ele by 
Scotch Shephern JANCIS MOMS, Piniaderphia, Po 











el aah 
MAG 








WITH PIG.— For 
from Jos. ag 
ssex Boar, No. 


ESSEX sows 

Six Essex Sows, descendin; 
Stock, << pig by my‘ Liga ye 
(raise d by same). Weight 100 to 200 Ibs. each. Price 10c. per 
Ib. eee. io piss by said Boar (10 to 7% Ibs. ea.) same price, add- 
ing Address, Otto Clay Mines, S. Amboy, N. J. 


RSPR ARM, ee tmpere 





ed and 7 Ganaal bred Sows. Gos report of New Engiand 
Fair in CouNTEY Gasenaman of Bept. 13, 1877.) All the 
Berkshires are entered in the American Berkshire Record. 





Berkshires and Cotswolds ss Frted on Commission 
Cc. P. Pet TAT TOCKS, Portland, Me, 


W. FARLEE, Cresskill, N. J.. (i hour from 
e New York), a past 14 yea 
BREEDE OF JERSEY CATTLE. 


PUBLIC SALE OF VALUABLE STOCK, 


at Northport, Long Island. 


Intending to go to Furope again the coming summer, I will 
sell at auction, at my tenn at Pherthport, ng Island, this 
Spring, April 10th, my herds o 


JERSEY AND AYRSHIRE CATTLE, 
South-Down Sheep & Berkshire Swine. 


These animals have won many laurels in hotly contested 
Show rings, both in Euro and America. The Jerseys oe 
headed by the bull COSSACK ; the Ayrshires by LAL 
HILLH mar, 


Passenge co Tome cow Sale by regular trains on the 
Long Island 1k. 


from Northport will 
be provided for Borne return, — ec with the regular 
trains at Hicksville. Special rates at a 
hittende! 











ut half-fare are 


Kindly ‘progmese by Mr n, general passenger agent 
For further Parties sculare address 
WM. CROZIER, Northport, N. Y. 





Beekman, South Branch, N. J., offers 
e a sale high bred Colts, sired by Volunteer Prince, he 
by Goldsmith’s Volunteer, dam, Lucy, she by Honest Allen. 


Contepaial Devon Prize Herd, belonging to J. 

CHESTON MORRIS, M. D., Breeder of Devons, 
South Downs, and Berksh ires, Fernbank, near West 
Chester, Pa. May be seen Thursdays. 








SUNNYSIDE POULTRY FARM 


A fine lot of chicks of the following varieties for sale. 
Brown Leghorns, Pat. Cochins, Black Cochins, 
White Leghorns, Plymouth Rocks, Dark Brahmas. 

A Photograph of the finest Poultry House in the U.§., will 
be sent to any address for 25 cts. 

W. G. TRAC 
Towanda, Pa. 


oland China Pigs, boxed and = by freight or 
ae 6 to 8 weeks old, May ist. snares for low 
. OLIPHANT, New Lisbon, Burlington Co., N.J. 





prices 








lack Bass for stocking ponds—Pekin 

Ducks _Bronge & Narraganecss' Turkeys,Light 
Brahmas. Cattle C.C and Cotswolds, 
at low prices: ery dress W. CLIFT, Mystic Bridge, Ct. 





r Sale at Fleetwood Stock Farm, 
near Frankfort, Ky., » Thorgughbaras Trotters, Jersey 
Cattle, &c. Address HUNT REYNOLDS. 


| Der FOR HATCHING.—Brown Leghorns, un- 





surpassed as duc: rahmas, extra 
Rouen Ducks, “very be beautiful. Mbateietis pure. Eggs 


$2.00 per 13, three equines 00. 
"JOEL RUNNER Zionsville, Lehigh Co., Pa. 





The Best and est. 
Ss cs 


Cresy bes ; 









A Saponaceous preted wi Cneeplie and 
pees a Acid. 2 —— "9 . 


the growth or bene aa, 
a full e uivalent for for “the cost of b> A ba 

his Pre jon is Rae t 
tively ia o, that ve eta ad it Put v u in cee 
5, 10, and 200 pou ae : 
b 
Buchan’s s Cresylic Ointment. 


Oertain Death to the Screw Worm or Grub, 


It not only destroys the worm. but cleanses and quickly 
heals up the offensive sores m our it. 

No fly will attack a wound to which this pacargetes has 
been applied. Sheep which rarely recover from the attack 
of the worm under the ordinary treatment, are quickly 
cured by this be for Heal In solution, this ointment will be 
found invaluable for Healing Saddle Galls, and all abrasions 
of the skin of animals, 

For further particulars, send for price lists and circulars to 


KIDDER & LAIRD, 
83 John Street, New York. 


FRESH EGGS. 





ANIMAL 
‘TV3W 





FINE PIGS. 


NOTHING IS BETTER 
TO MAKE HENS LAY IN WINTER 


OR TO 


MAKE PICS CROW 
THAN 


ANIMAL 


Consisting of Bone and Meat of Animals, and Parched 
Grain, with so ,neorty all the moisture taken away as to be 
dry and odorless. Mix one part of this with six or eight 
parts of oritiueey food. It Pg ee ge to feed alone. 
Price Trial Bag, 30 lbs., $1.00 ; 100 1bs., 
Send for Pamphlet for 1878 of informa- 
tion, mailed free. MADE ONLY 
W. H. BOWKER & co., 
3 PARK PLACE, NEW. YORK, 
43 CHATHAM -ST., BOSTON, 
Also Sole Agents for Stockbrid 
Manures and Makers of Hill and Drill 
Phosphate. 


BEST COWS AND HORSES. 


The undersigned, for many years breeder of Jersey Cattle 
and Hambletonian Horses, offers for sale, on reasonable 
terms, 70 head of thorough-bred and grade Jersey heifers, 
cows and bulls, and 30 horses and colts of all ages. Parties 
are invited to examine the stock before purchasing, Ail 
stock sold by me is are gh y on’ ae 

MAS FITCH, New London, Conn. 


N. GUILBERT, 


Evergreen Farm, Gwynedd, Pa., 


Importer and Breeder of Improved Blooded Live Stock, 
Horses, Cattle, Cotswold and Southdown oe Chester, 
Berkshire and Yorkshire Figs, Touetzaes, ong Kong, 
White China and Wild Geese, C ayuga, Hou Rouen, Ayieqpury: 
Pekin and Musk Ducks, Bronze Buff’ and White 
Turkeys, Dorkings, Brahima, Cochis, Guinea Cah all other 
Fowl, Deer, Swans, Peacoc Fess, at low 
prices. Best Breeds of D: and altese C ats, Ravbite, Fer- 
rets, Guinea Pigs, White Mice, &c. Song Birds of all Kinds, 
and Shetland Ponies. Fine Milch Cows S iways on hand. 
Newfoundland Pups of Centennial First Premium Stock. 


Essex 
Pigs. 


Early spring pigs, two months old. Boar, $20. Pair, $27,50. 
Trio, not akin, $55. Orders entered: on receipt of $5.00, and 
filled in rotation as soon as the pigs are strong enough to 
stand the journey. I guarantee the gafe delivery of the pigs. 

Address, JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Rochester, N. Y¥. 














Moreton Farm. 
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A Farmer Showing his Reversible Slip Point Share 
that came on his Adamant (Hard Metal) Plow to 
a neighbor, who had recently bought one of the———_' 
These Slip Points are Self-Sharpening, cost 10 to 20 cts. 

each. They enable tiie farmer to have asharp point, and level 

running sharp edged share all the time ; not only save pow- 
er and expense, bnt_by uniformity of depth increase crops. 


HE NEW YORK PLOW CO., 55 Beekman St.,N.Y. 





The Albany Corn Planter 


Nn, 





Will plant Corn, Beans, Turnip and Small Seeds with pre- 
cision. It will 
Save its Cost the First Season. 

The PLANTER, at One Process, Opens its Furrow, 
Gavezs, Drops, Covers the Seeds, and Rotis them down. 
Also MEASURES and MARKS OFF the DIsTANCE for the next 
ROW OF DRILL to be planted. 

It is ie from a Planter to a 

HORSE HOE 
in two minutes’ time, and is altogether the most complete 
Implement for the gerpose designed in use. 

An Improvement has just been added, by means of which 
the operator is enabled to peccensy, row his corn both ways. 

Send for Circulars, etc., to 

R. H. ALLEN & CO., 


189 & 191 Water Street, New York. 
Sole Acents for the Vicinity ot New York, and for the 
Export Trade. 


GARDENER’S PITCHING APPARATUS. 












ForK READY TQ 
ADLUST.IN HAY. 


Fig. 2. 





For unloading ha in, etc. Now isa good time to put 
it. Send for circulas This circular gives ‘you valuable in- 
formation. E. V. R. GARDENER & CO. 
Johnson’s, Orange Co., N.Y. 








The -“ Pheonix Brand” 
PURE WHITE LEAD 


IS MANUFACTURED BY 
THE OLD DUTCH PROCESS, 
the only true method to make the best lead; and, as we 
make perfectly pure lead only, consumers can always 
rely on ite quality. 
ECKSTEIN, HILLS & CO., Cincinnati, O. 
SOLD BY DEALERS GENERALLY. 


UBULAR B.g0W Sockets FOR 


OP DUGGIES 








NTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
FOR AGRICULTURAL MACHINES 
AND IMPLEMENTS, 
HAMBORG, 1878. 

Under the auspices of the Section for Agriculture and 
Horticulture, and the Union of German Manufacturers and 
Dealers in Agricuitural Machinery, an International Mart 
will be held in Hamburg from the 13th to the 17th of June 
next for ithe exhibition, &c., of agricultural machines and 
‘apioments. 

lans and instructions for sending exhibits to this inter- 
national market can be obtained from the bureau of the 
committee, whose officers are announced herewith. 

ddress Committee of the International Market for - 
cultural Machines and Implements, A. B. C. strasse No. 


25, Hamburg, Germanr, 
ALBERT VON OHLENDORF, President, 
MANN SCHLEMMANN, Treasurer. 
Dr. RICHARD SEELEMANN, Recorder. 





THE WESTINGHOUSE 
THRESHING MACHINES & HORSE POWERS 
Best at Centennial Trial. 





Threshers for all sizes of Horse Powers and Steam, Lever 
Powers for 4 to 10 Horse, and Endless Chain Powers for 2 
and $3 Horses—and Engines from 4 to 10 Horse Power. All 
with late and important improvements. Send for Circular. 

G. WESTINGHOUSE & CO., Schenectady, N. Y, 


STEAM ENGINES, 
A. B. FARQUHAR, York, Pa., \ 
Cheapest and best for all Pie 
poses—simple, strong, and du- 
rable. Also Traction En- 
gines for common roads, 
Saw, GRIST AND Ricge 
MILLs, Grins, PRESSES 
AND MACHINERY gener- 
ally. ~* whginss promptly 
answered. . 
VerticalEngines,with or without 
wheels, very conveni- g& 
ent, economical and 4 
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nd for lilustrated Catalogue 
Address A.B. Farquhar, York, Pa. 


“ Eclipse” 


FARM 
ENGINE 


[See page 210, 
Agricult uriést, 
1577.] Send jor 
Centennial 
Judges’ Report 
and Catalogue 
of Engines,Boil- 
ers, Sawmills, 
&c. Address 

FRICK & CO., 
Waynesboro, 
FranklinCo,,Pa 


‘BOOKWALTER ENGINE. 
Compact, Substantial, Economical, and 
Easily managed. Guaranteed to work 
welland give full power claimed. En- 
gine and Boiler complete, including 
Governor. Pump, &c., (and boxing), at 
the low price of 
3 Horse=Poweyr...... $242.00 
4a 7 > 283.50 
= WPT Passi 43.50 
¢@™ Put on Cars at Springfield, Ohio. 


“| JAMES LEFFEL & CO., 


= = } Springfield, Ohio, 
et or Ses New York City. 


HE HARVEST OF 1878. 


For description of A Wonderfal Improvement in 
Harvesting Machinery, sce page 400, October number 
American Agriculturist. For turther information address 


jall kinds. Also, Ploughs, 
Cultivators, &c., &c. 


» Power and 





ready for market. 


















Whiteley, Fassler & Kelly; Champion Machine Co., and 
Warder, Mitchell & Co., of Springfield. O., and The Toronto 
Reaper and Mower Co., Toronto, Canada. 


—ae 





Railway, Chain and Lever Horse Powers, 
Threshers and Cleaners, Threshers and 
Shakers, Clover Hullers, Feed Cutters, 
Wheel Horse Rakes; Horse Pitchforks, 
Shingle Machines, Straw Preserving 
Rye Threshers, Portable Steam- 
Engines, Cider and Wine-Mills 
and Presses, Dog and Pony 


Powers, etc., etc. 
WHEELER & MELICK CO., 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Send stamp for Circular and report of Centennial trial. 








NoW IS THE TIME APPLY 
FOR AN AGENOY FOR 


C. & G. Cooper & Co.’s Traction 
SELF-PROPELLING FARM ENGINES 


By a simple but effective attachment made to our common 
farm engines, we are able to offer a Traction or Self-Propel- 
ling Farm Engine, which not only propels itself, but hauls 
a water tank and separator over any road, up hill or down, 
with the aid of one pair of horses. 

This engine is a complete success, having been thoroughly 
tested for two seasons. Nearly one hundred of them have 
been sold the last year, and all are giving the best satisfac- 
tion. They cost but little more than the common farm en- 
gine, and enable the thresherman to operate with from two 
to four less teams, and to move much faster than with horses, 
&@~ Circulars, containing cuts, descriptions, prices, and tes- 
timonial letters from our customers, furnished to ‘I hresher- 
men, free, on application. 

Agents Wanted in every County in the wheat-growing 
States. For Circulars and for Agencies, apply to 


Cc. & G. COOPER & CO., Mt. Vernon; O. 


THE : 
“DOMESTIC” ENGINE. 


2 and 4 Horse-Power. 
PRINCIPAL FEATURES. 
Cold Bearings, Harden- 
ed Steel Pins, Casted 
Steel Connections, and 
all parts interchangeable. 
WROUGHT-IRON BOILER. 


Nothing Cheap but the Price. 


F. F. & A. B. LANDIS, 
Manufacturers, Lancester, Pa. 


We build the best Portable FARM ENGINES in the 
world, Have more power with less water and fuel than any 
others. Low. prices. We have the largest line of Engine 
patterns in the U.S. Successors of Utica Steam Engine Co., 
tormerly Wood & Mann, of Utica, N. Y. 

TAYLOR MANUFACTURING CO., 
estminster, Maryland. 


Good responsible Agents wanted in territory not taken. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


SKINNER 


PORTABLE ENGINE 


. 2% to 10H. P. 
Made by Special tools. 
All parts duplicated. 
Send for circular. 
SKINNER & WOOD, 
Erie, Pa. 























GENTS LOOK! Catalogue of 44 Novelties free, 
or with a Hand-book invaluable to letter writers, ten 
cents. T. J. HASTINGS & CO., Worcester, Mass. 
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METROPOLITAN AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
(Established in 1855.) 


In addition to a large assort™ 
ment of useful implements for 
the Farm and Garden, I have 


man impro 
to offer ; among which are the 
following : 


ADAMANT PLOW, with RE- 


VERSIB' ELF-SHARPENING POINT. 
raise self-sharpening Point for Regular Plows of following 


: 18, 183g, 19, 193g, 20, 31 Eagle D, 23 D, &c. 

my sell ail Plows eit rity ‘VALUABLE IMPROVEMENT, when 
extra-cost. 

+ ne NEW SELF-ADJUSTING STEEL TOOTH HARROW, IRON 

AGE CULTIVATOR, CAHOON’S BROAD-CAST SEED SOWER, 

TRUE'S POTATOE PLANTER, EUREKA POST-HOLE DIGGER, 


Reid’ Worker, and Best Level Tread Horse Power. 
's Pat, Butter ve GEIFFING, 60 Coustlandt St., New York. 



























HEEBNER’S HORSE POWER 
PATENT LEVEL TREAD 


SPEED REGULATOR. 


Heebner’s Improved Threshing Machines, Send for Illus- 
trated Circulars to 
HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Mont. Co., Pa. 


THE UNION RAILWAY 


HORSE POWER 

ri & Premium Thresher. 

he This power produces 
much more power 
than other railway pow- 
ers, with much less 
elevation. 

ge” Send for Descrip- 
tive Circular. 
W. L. Boyer & Bro., 210i Germantown Ave. Phila., Pa. 


The Birdsell Clover Separator, 


lll! ul if 































SOUTH BEND, IND. 


= 
STHDMAN & CoO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ENGINES, SAW MILLS, SHAFTING, PUL- 
LEYS, and HANGERS. HAY and 
COTTON PRESSES. 


Power Corn Shellers and Cleaners. 
AURORA, INDIANA. 


MISHAWAKA 


FEED MILL 


Shells and Grinds Six to Fifteen 
bushels of Corn per hour. Two to 
four horse power. Send for Circu- 
lar, Address 


St. Joseph Manufacturing Co., 
Mishawaka, Ind. 


Cotton Seed Huller 
AND FEED-MILL COMBINED, 


For Plantations and Oil-Mills, Used by 
Planters, the Oil-Mills in New Orleans and 
pss through the gow’ Send for Circulars 
\_£ and Judges Report. oa for itself in a 
ua few weeks. D. KAHN WEILER, 
120 Centre St., New York. 
NJ 
Lion Feed Cutter, 


combines the latest and 
best improvement, and to- 
day is the most popular 
fodder cutter in market. 

Can furnish them with 
the best safety fly-wheel 
made, if desired. 

Also other styles of lead- 
ing cutters. Send for Cir- 
culars to 


Belcher & Taylor 
A@’L TOOL Co., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
























The Chamberlin Screw Stamp 
aan af test, has proved its 


superiority over all others, by its 

eat exhibition of strength and 
urability, combined with cheap- 
ness and ease in pulling all classes of 
stumps. The Company’s challenge 
of $1000 for a stump machine which 
would excel theirs, has stood since 
1867 without being taken. They build 
6 different sizes of machines, to pull 
all kinds of one They make 
eee Eee uae ada” 

culars ices, etc. r 
THE CHAMBERLIN M'F’G CO., 


Olean, N. Y. 
RUFUS L COL PRODUCE COMMIS- 
SION MERCHANT, 
141 Reade St., New York. stablishedin 1852. Market 
reports and shipping directions sent free on application, 














IXL Feed Mill. 







This mill is the 
cheapest, most 
durable and_per- 
fect iron teed mill 
ever offered. 

is simple, easily 


Horse power. The 
chilled iron plates 
have grinding sur- 
faces on both sides 
and can be re- 
versed, thus mak- 
ing one set equ 
to two on the old 
lan. An extra set 
s sent with every 
machine, and the 
two sets wi!l grind Four Thousand Bushels of good Feed. 
New plates can be had for $1.25. per set. These mills are 
built wholly of iron, (except the Hopper,) are strong, effici- 
ent, and durable. Thousands are in use on Stock Farms— 
every one giving excellent satisfaction. Every farmer 
should have one and grind his own Feed. 
Send for Catalogue and Price List to 


U. S. WIND ENCINE & PUMP CO., 
Batavia, Kane Co., Ill. 
Manufacturers of Halladay Standard Wind Mills. 
8 
Mill, 


~ Big Giant Corn 
Every Man His Own Miller. 


The only Mill that will grind 
Corn with Shuck on without ex- 
tra expense. The only Mill grind- 
ing Corn and Cob successfully 
that will grind Shelled Corn fine 
enough for family use. 

Grinds twice as fast 1s any other 
Mill of same size and price. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
J. A. FIELD, SON & CO., 
= = 932 N. @nd St., St. Louis. 
A. B. COHU, Cen. Agent, 
197 Water St., New York. 
ESTABLISHEED IN 1844, 















= ESOT RBLE\, 
Bo vG CLOTH. 
MILLERS SUPPLIE 


BRIOK 
TILE MACHINE. 


TWENTY YEARS standingasa ACHINE, 
and without a rival as a BRICK MACHINE. 
For circulars addr 
J. W. PENFIELD, Willoughly, Ohio. 


The Best Fanning Mill in the World. 











= A moderate Pere | 
= of grain, well cleaned, 

brings a better price 

than the nicest e 

= = in dirty condition, 


Address A. P. DICKEY, Racine, Wis 
A. B. COHU, 197 Water St., N, Y., Agent for New York 


and Export Trade. 
SAW MILL FOR THE PEOPLE. 
(]\HIS patent portable Mulay Saw Millis adapted 
‘ TL to any locality, will cow any kind of logs, 
and will do as much work (power and hands be- 
ing considered) as the best Circuiar Mills. Its 
frame, head-blocks, and working parts 
are of tte most substantial and perma- 
nent kind, being made entirely of iron 
and steel. Jt is usually set up 
= started in from one to two —— time. 
It is generally driven by threshing en- 
gines of not exceeding ten horse power. 
3 cuts from 2000 to 4000 feet of inch lumber per 
. The Mill and Engine may conveniently be 
rated by two men. Send for circular. 


CHANDLER & TAYLOR. 





























GLOBE NAIL. 
THE BEST HORSE SHOR 
NAIL EVER MADE 


About ten years the GLOBE NAIL CO 

of Boston, put on the jmarket the yy x Cae Poteved 

Shoe Nails ready for driving. jous 
to that time all Horse Shoe Nails were pointed, and most of 
them made, by the shoers in their own shops at the rate of 
but six pounds per day. ‘ 

The Globe Nail was at once found to be much pheaner 
and better than any then in use. It became so popular 
that all manufacturers of Horse Shoe Nails were compelled 
to make their Nails to resemble the Globe. 43 ten. 
years it has been the model. Each year the Nail has been 
greatly improved in quality, and to such a point have we 
educated the shoers that now they will hardly use a nail un- 
less it is absolutely perfect. 





shed 
At the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia, we were 
wing repo 


awarded the Medal and-the follo rt, far stronger 
than that given upon any other Nail: , 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, a | 
U. 8. CENTENNIAL COMMISSION. 


(BurEav OF AWAEDS.] : 

PHILADELPHIA, June 22, 1876. - 
No. 289, Globe Nail Co., Boston, Mass .: 

Horse Shoe Nails, Pointed, Polished and Finished. The 
uniformity in size, smoothness of finish, hardness and tenaci- 
ty of the iron, closeness of fibre,.and excellence of the head 
and point, the tensile strenzth of bodv, and riveting om 
ties of these Nails, unite in making them of the very t 
class of manufacture. 

Recommended for an Award of Merit. 

DANIEL STE a: 

















DANIEL STEINMETZ, Phila, Chairm 

. } h , Va., 

CHARLES STAPLES, Portland, Me., $rgee. 
G. L. REED, Clearfield, Pa., x 
DAV. McHARDY, Aberdeen, Scotland, 2 


T. DIEFENBACH, Germany, 

We annex a sample of the testimonials we receive daily 
from all parts of the country: 

Sr. Louis, Mo., June 8, 1877. 
Guose Natt Co., Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen; Find enclosed advertisement and postal card 
concerning your Nail. [Referring to a scurrilous advertise- 
ment and = card, disparaging the Globe Nail, circulated 
by a rival manufacturer over the humbug signature of 
“Humane Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals.” No Society bearing that title ever existed.) As fF 
take a great interest in the prevention of cruelty to animals, 
—horses in particular,—I desire to say a few words in favor 
of The Globe Nail. Though I am not a very extensive 
Horse Shoer, yet I have used enough Nails of the different. 
makes to speak knowingly. I-have-w Globe Nailin 
my shop and on the race track for six yeurs, on all classes of 
horses, from the heavy draft horse to the tender footed run- 
po J horse; and [ can safely say it has. or in 
point of ‘Toughness. § pe, an Fini it has 
any equal. lave used about filteen undred onnds of 
Globe Nails a year for the last six years, and in that time I 
have found four imperfect Nails, two of which [ returned to 
you bout two years ago and received in return four perfect 
ones, for which accept my thanks, If my men had no better 
sense than to drive those imperfect Nails in a horse’s foot, I 
would not consider it the fault of the Nailif the horse was 
lamed. If bosses would look more to the competency of 
their men and less to trying to get shoeing nails a.few cents. 
a pound cheaper, we would have fewer lame horses, I 
know for safet tne durability, 
who understan is business ve them, 
your Nails can’t beat! lam willing to pay, with- 
out any suit, for all horses that are lomed in my shop by 
using the Globe Nail, As long as it is made as at present 
shall continue to use it, even if I could get other Nails for 
nothing. I consider it the safest Nail that was ever driven 
in a horse’s foot. 


Yours Very Res: 1 
Gigned,) etfally, pH, O'NEILL, 
orse Shoer, No. 1007 Broadway. 
P.S.—I think I could get every boss in St, Lonis to sign 
this if I thought it necessary. P.H. O'N. 


The best Horse is sure fe. wae so 
CLEAR THE TRACK FOR 


GLOBE NAIL CO. 
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Serviceable Silver-Plated Ware. We will pay 
TEAS REDUC FD) “Silver Steel” and “Albata” Silver-Plated. foo rey: get he 4 


ARE 4) ae BEST. 


Send ie of S20 ee, Price L 
THE GREAT Ree ICAN RA OMPA 
i 0. Box 5643. 31 and 33 Vesey St.; Novo: Xsity. 





BOOK ACENTS TAKE NOTICE !_a3 
BETSEY BOBBET COME AGAIN! 


New Book Ready for Agents, by 


JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE: 


SAMANTHA AT THE CENTENNI\L. 


Send for Circulars to AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 
Hartford, Ct., Cinn., O., Chicago, Ill., Newark, N. J. 


This is the Kin 
Calculators, Ready 
Labor gay Books. 

- WARING, 
It 4 ‘a ue book, but aw ork 
of 21,000 facts and ae Nan ap- 
plication, for WOR KING-Men 
of every trade and occupation. 

506 octav: pb si over 600 Iilus- 

tr — 4 25th thousand. 
NTS WANTED. 


E. B. TREAT, Pubtiouer, 
$05 Broadway, N. Y. 


4 N ew Book for Farmers, 


Carrots, Mangolds, and og or What kinds to raise, 
how to raise, and how to feed. By mail, 30 cts. Also my 
three works on “ Cabb: va and How to Grow Them ; 

* Squashes, and How to w Them ;” “ Onions, and How to 
o- Them.’ Fall of just “Such minute details as farmers 





of Lightnin 
eckoners. = 
Edited by 








h 30 cts 
"— ‘large illustrated see seed catalogue Sree to all, 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


Wor aK KD. AY TED OF GOD 


A book OR marvelous a and 30 in | ete ge style, 
and Historic facts. Gives the very cream of Science, making 
its thrilling wonders and glk gems household treasures. 
Endo Wat the Everywhere. 

ANCE for Agents, Sales immense. Sample 
nS an ine Circulars, and Terms FREE. 

IeCURDY & & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PROF. SCHEM’S HISTORY OF 


THE WAR IN THE EAST 


or the conflict between peers and TURKEY is the LIVE 
or LIVE agents. Has 700 octavo pages, 100 engrav- 

ings of BaTTLE ENES, Fortresses, Generals, etc. Price 
.00. Terms unequaled. AGENTS WANTED. Address 
H. 8. GOODSPEED & CO., New York, or Cincinnati, O. 


HAPPY HOURS. 


A Domestic meer - of win cme and Amusement. 
ents a 
The best and cheapest paper of ‘ts class 1 in “the world. Con- 
tains Tales, Sketches, Scieftific Articles, Humorous Stories, 
Anecdotes, Recipes, etc., etc., etc. For jor eperimen copies send 
HAPPY HO 


your address to 
No. i Chauibere St., New York. 


Herald of Health for 1878 


and 4 back Nos. free $1.00. Samples 10 cents. 

Dating for Strength, or how to feed onés self so as to main- 

th, a=. iver complaint, Headache and Nervous 

PK rspepsia, their Cause, Prevention, and Cure, by Hy os 
e above, $2.50 whan" free. See Nov. an 

Sericulbories, 1877. 














OLBROO 
13 a 15 oP ee St., New York. 


THE “POULTRY WORLD,” 





Save the retailers and jobbers profit, and buy direct 


jp ZA on receipt of the 
un price, 
ro 6 Table Knives, solid steel handie 


of Manufactarers at Whelesale Prices, 

An opportunity is now given to buy any of: the silver- 
plated ware manufactured by us direct. The goo !s are 
made of good durable metal and will wear for years. 

These are not cheap brass goods, like the 
so-called “ Premium Silver Ware,” with which 
the market is flooded, but are warranted as 
represented. Remember, brass 


12 Steel Table Spoons, silver-plated, ornamented... 
12 Silver Steel Table Forks, silver-plated, ornamented.. poe N $2.00 













C4 


and blade, all silver-plated... ............... «$2.50 
6 Desert or Tea Knives, all silver-plated... 
12 Steel Tea Spoons, silver-plated, ornamented. “$1.50 
- $2.00 


goods are poisonous ! 1 Gravy Ladle (8 in. long), Albata, silver-plated................06 3 
1 Soup or Oyster Ladle (11 in. long), Albata, silver-plated........... $1.25 
(See illustration, which shows style of last two mentioned articles.) 
The entire set (50 pieces).............cc.ccccccccscccsccccccencececs $11.00 
Since our former advertisements appeared, we have decided to give the readers of 
the American Agriculturixst a higher grade of goods than those heretofore adver- 





tised. 


Address 


Not that the others did not give perfect satisfaction, but we feel that the new 
designs (made expressly for this trade) will, in quality and finish, be more desirable, 
and well worth the small advance in price. 


All sums over $1 should be sent in Registered letter. 


STEVENS BROS. & CO., 


Manufacturers, Northford, Conn. 





World's ONLY Manufacturer of 


‘, WHEEL CHAIRS 


Exclusively.—ALL Styles and Sizes for 
Invalids’ and Cripples’ 


Self-propulsion by use of hands only, 
in ot out-doors. Comfort, durability, 
and ease of movement unequalled. Pat- 
entee and Maker of the “ Rollin 
Chairs” pushed about at the Centennial. 
Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue, 
and mention American Agriculturist. 
HERBERT S. SMITH, 32 Platt St., New York. 











For pamphlet fally explaining the above 
illustration, address 
THE LAMB KNITTING MACHINE CO., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


EATT) 


Beatt: opular_ plan, viz: oar D5. ac. 4 60 
$340 ban net Parlor Organ forentr § ar- 
ranted for six years .nd sent on 95, Sc, ‘Test trial. 
Address Dan’. F, BEaTTy, Washington, New Jersey,U.S.A. 











Hart ford, Conn., isasuccess inits way, beyond 
Vol.7 begins January, 1878. Order the best 0: poulir month 
lies. It is original, fresh, and practical, always. $1. 
Only 75 = a ra gives every subscriber 12 Splendid 

‘owl C Ss, annually! Every poultryman should 
—S sy excellent Monthly. Now is the time to subscribe 

or 

The 1 new Weekly ‘‘American Poultry Yard 
also just out. $1.50 a year (52 a post paid. Or, Roth 
papers to same — $2.00 only. 

H. H. Stoddard, Hartford, Conn. 


FARMER’S 


VETERINARY ADVISER, 


By Prof. I. LAW, Cornell University, Ithaca,N.Y. 
“The best work on the ne of animals in the English 

language.”— Country Gentlem 

Sent by mail from the ‘Author for $3. 


ANVIL & VISE COMBINED. 











38 zes, No.1, weietnt 40 the, $4.50; No. 2, weight 25 Ibs., 
$3.75 izes 8, weight 14 The face of the anvil is 
chill hardened, RR La ouffictent otrenst® and hard- 
ness to withstand = - _— usage. farmer should 
have one. Term hh. Delivered on ae at “aon” 


RIGHARDSON MANUFACTURIN co., 
ona’ MaNUFACTURERS. Ww. 


orcester, Mass, 








a" Chore 


STEEL PENS, 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
No. 91 Jonn 8t., New York. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


MAGIC 
Cold-Water 


Fountain Pen. 


This Pen writes withont ink. Will outlast 12 — pens. 
Sample, by mail, 10 cents; 3 for 25 cents; 12 dozen for $2.00. 
Also, dealers in Pens, Pencils, Stationery, and, Nov elty 
Goods. CATALOGUE FRER. 











Cit 

108 South y At St., Mis 3 err 
A TWO BL A DE To introduce our brand of Razor 
49 Steel — cutlery, we will send 
R AZOR STEEL eS le two blade Pocket Knife 
4 50 cents. We use best razor steel, 
Pocket Knife warrant every blade, and will re- 
place any returned as soft or 
for 50 Cents. flawy. Have a one blade, boy’s 
blade pocket knife, %5cts.;  sueny hemes —, three blade, 7% cts.; 

RAZOR STEEL PRUNING yy 
MAHER & GROSH, Cutler. 
Toledo, Ohio. 


any address, postage paid, for 

knife, 25 cts; ladies pen knives, 25 to 50 cts; extra thick two 
d Made rapidly with Stencil and Key Check 
MONKY Outfits. Catalogues and Sam le FREE. S 
M. SPENCER, 112 Washington St.,Boston, Mass, 








ps 25, no 2styles alike, ite name, in neat Mo- 
pra case, ya 5 8 7c. Catalogue and 




















pel=—— samplessc. J. A. MORRILL, Fulton, N. Y. 
=  Megent ag be Oriental, Do Morn- 
CC Glory, 10c. 25 acquaintan ce cards, De two alike, 
108, MPERIAL CARD CO; Fair Haven, Ct. 
Finely Printed Visitin ne Cards, no two alike, 
0 with your name on them all for only 10 cen 
TAR PRINTING CO., NoRTHFORD, Coan, 
ELEG ANT CARDS,no two alike, with name 
25 10cts. 20 Fine Scroll Cards, 20 styles, 10c., post: 
paid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassat, N. Y. 
FASHIONABLE CARDS, no two alike, with 
95 name, 10c. 20 Scroll, with name, 10c., post-pai 
GEO. I. REED & CO, Nabsaur Ns x. 
25 Snowflake Assorted Cards, 
(highly perfumed), with name, 10 cents. 
Outfit, 10 cents. 
Stevens Bros., Northford, Ct. 
YOUR NAME brit a ateone 
CLINTO BROS. Glintonviliy, Conn. 
B. GRAVES’ CARD HOUSE, Ber . 
e Catalogue and ae re IN Ge a 8e. sicmp. Ni Nas 





ihe finest variety of ARDS in 
See our samples Baden you ta g i+. wanted: 


i ARO, sexed CARDS, 18. in P. 








st Ss. ew ar 

GD srs 25 Now Lene Garde, te, eeu 
CARDS with name. — Damask, Re G 

5 Diamond, &¢., 10 ets., and 2 ct, sta mp. 80 i Mo Sir enits 
17cts. NOVELTY CARD CO., Wall ngford, Ct. 





5 0 Nice Garde tnis »Repp, Silk, Block,&c.. with Emame, 18e, 
Magic Col d Water Pens, 10c. each, or3tf for<5c. Sample 
Pen & Holder, lic. -F. W.-Austin'& Co., North oo be 


MAYNARD 















RIFLES 
AND SHOT GUNS, 
CREEDMOOR, MID-RANGE, 
SPORTING AND HUNTINC. 


The Best Gun for all purposes ever manufactured. For 
full description, with price list, address 


MASS. ARMS CO., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


| Strawberry, Raspberry, Blackberry, 
a) Curr ants, Grapes, Asparagus Roots, 
Peach Trees, aii the best sorts, Can 

not be under" sold on first-class stock. See some Prices page 


112, Cotelonue Free. 
JOHN S&S. COLLINS, Moorestown, New Jersey. 


The Racine Iron Works 


MANUFACTURE 


Florists’ & Ornamental iron Goods, 











Ferneries, or Wardian Cases, Aquaria, Foun 
tains, Vases, Brackets, Plant Window Boxes, 
Flower Stands, Chandeliers, etc, 


§. FREEMAN, Proprietor, Racine, Wis. 


¢@” Send for our Illustrated Catalogues. 











